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^ PREFACE 

THE following pages consist of the combined 
narratives of "Tom" Baldwin of The Courier, 
who somewhat modestly styles himself ''a reporter," 
and William Grahame, the celebrated aviator. 

Mr. Baldwin needs no introduction to a newspaper- 
reading world. He had already made an enviable 
reputation as an all-round journalist when an unfore- 
seen and most lamentable incident forced him to take 
the place of the late Harry Cosgrove on a mission to 
the near East for his paper. His letters on the Mace- 
donian situation, written during the winter of 1908- 
1909, need no commejit here; they mark him as a 
jotimalist of a distinct and forceful;t)^rsonality, possess- 
ing ability of the first order. 

Mr. Grahame is the very reverse of a spectacular 
aviator, being a cool, capable, and intensely practical 
man. He is therefore less well known to the world 
at large than many who play more to the galleries. 
It is only necessary, however, to mention the continu- 
ous flights from New York to Atlanta and from Paris 
to Naples, to bring the name of William Grahame to 
every mind. 

When Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Grahame set out to 
hunt down those formidable outlaws of the air who 
so recently terrorized the Western Hemisphere, they 
did so without sound of trumpet. Comparatively few 
persons were even aware of their intention or of their 
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attempt until they themselves amicnmced the destruc- 
tion of that formidable band. In what measure they 
contributed to that end, and to what extent it was 
brought about by a far higher power than theirs, we 
leave the reader to judge. 

The narrative, as the reader will observe, falls 
naturally into three divisions, which arrangement ;has 
therefore been observed for the sake of continuity of 
relation which it affords. 

The Editor 
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The Pirates of the Sky 



CHAPTER I 

THE SKY WATCHERS 

* * ^T^ OMM Y, my boy, did you ever see a lovelier 
A sight than that ? " 

For Billy Grahame to address me as "Tommy, 
my boy," was distinctly an impertinence; in the 
old days when we had been roommates at old 
Nassau I should have made him sensible of the fact 
by laying him on the floor and sitting upon him, or 
smothering him with a pillow until he managed to 
gasp out a muffled ** Lemme up, you big leviathan, 
I won't do it again — until next time" — the latter 
part of the sentence usually when he had scrambled 
to his feet and was out of reach. Under the present 
circumstances, however, I merely turned upon him 
the contemptuous glance with which six feet two 
is wont to regard five feet six. Some years had 
elapsed since the pillow smothering days, and while 
Billy had not increased a single line in physical 
stature he had grown most notably in fame and 
fortune ; even I, his old college chum, could scarcely 
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4 THE PIRATES OF THE SKY 

presume to manhandle one of the most famous and 
daring air pilots in the world as I had done the 
undergraduate of old Nassau. 

Billy grinned — the same old Billy in spite of 
fame and fortune. 

"You big leviathan," he remarked, "I know 
what you are thinking about, but you can't play 
rough house and watch the sky at the same time; 
so just take a look at that moonrise and tell me, 
upon your aesthetic conscience, did you ever behold 
a sight more lovely ? " 

Billy was right; never had the imagination of 
poet or painter conjured up a scene more weirdly 
beautiful. The moon, a degree or two above the 
horizon, floated like a broken disk of silver low 
down in the eastern sky; a few long, narrow 
banks of cloud — remnants of the evening's thunder 
storm — obscured now and again the shining shield, 
which then, floating free of them, flooded the 
mountains with eerie light. Below the green- 
carpeted platform on which we stood, shadowy 
glens and black ravines and pine-clad slopes lay 
silent and mysterious, while far away, two thou- 
sand feet below, the Cumberland lay like a river of 
silver flowing through an enchanted land. Above 
us the turquoise dome of the sky was studded here 
and there with diamond stars. At the northern 
end of our mountain platform stood, like a mighty 
sentinel, a single giant pine that had braved, 









THE SKY WATCHERS 5 

perhaps, the storms of a century. A couple of 
hundred feet or so farther back our swift-winged 
aeroplane rested like a gigantic dragon fly, its wings 
agleam in the silvery light. 

While I, leaning with my back against a huge 
moss-covered bowlder, surveyed and admired the 
beauty of the scene, Billy climbed to the top of the 
rock and swept the heavens with his binoculars. 
(He had a habit of always mounting on top of any 
stump or stone which might happen to be in his 
vicinity when he wished to take a look around, as if 
desirous of making up in altitude what he lacked in 
inches. ) 

" Not a sign of the big fellow," said Billy, scram- 
bling down from his perch. "What time is it by 
your watch ? " 

" Two-thirty," I answered, holding up my watch 
until a ray of moonlight struck it. 

" Hum ! Now, let 's see ; it will be broad day- 
light in an hour and a half. Every raid of the big 
fellow has been made in the early forenoon — seems 
to be a settled habit — so that, if your guess is 
right and his next raid is due to be made at New 
York or Philadelphia, or even Baltimore, he ought 
to be somewhere in this region of the sky within 
the next few hours." 

"Yes — if my guess is right," I answered 
gloomily, "if." 

Well, old fellow," said Billy encouragingly, " I 
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6 THE PIRATES OF THE SKY 

have no doubt your guess is as good as another's, 
and you know that guesses are all we have to go 
upon in regard to the big fellow's movements. But 
let's start the motor and get up aloft, where we 
will have a better chance of seeing him if he should 
be hereabouts this fine morning. I'm going up 
about ten thousand feet. There's not a cloud in 
the sky, except those low down on the horizon, and 
we know the big fellow is a high flyer." 

A few moments later the hum of our motor 
awoke the stillness of the mountain terrace, and 
with a rush and whirr we left the tiny plateau and 
sailed out over the valley. Soaring in broad circles, 
we gradually ascended until the wooded heights, 
shrouded in the mists of the morning, lay nearly ten 
thousand feet below. 

It was the sixtieth day of our quest, the tenth 
of almost ceaseless vigil, flitting hither and thither 
from the Catskills south to the region of the Cum- 
berland ; thrice in that time the dreaded Pirates of 
the Sky had swooped down upon far-distant cities, 
leaving terror and destruction in their wake and 
bearing away loot that ran into millions. No man 
could form any accurate judgment of when or 
where they would strike again, and my guess that 
it might be at New York or Philadelphia was based 
solely upon the fact that those cities — the whole 
Atlantic seaboard, in fact — had hitherto been im- 
mune from their attacks. Meanwhile, we had taken 
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precautions during the past two weeks to conceal 
our own whereabouts from the world at large. 
This we had accomplished by establishing caches of 
gasoline and provisions at remote spots among the 
highest ridges of the mountains, so that, not being 
obliged to descend to the towns and villages for 
those necessaries, we had succeeded in veiling our 
movements in mystery almost as impenetrable 
as that which attended those of the sky pirates them- 
selves. This was with the view that the black- 
winged marauder, not knowing our whereabouts, 
would neither be able to avoid us at will nor attack 
us at a disadvantage ; for notwithstanding the dread 
mystery which involved the gigantic black aeroplane 
— her commander, her crew, the bourne from 
whence she flew — we were well convinced that the 
sky pirates were informed each day of the news 
of the whole world. 

It was now almost a year since, on a morning late 
in September, the black aeroplane had swooped 
down upon the city of Denver, dropping bombs into 
the heart of the business district. Having thus, 
through terror, secured freedom from interference, 
her crew had looted the Rocky Mountain National 
Bank of specie to the amount of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars and flown away, leaving behind her half 
a dozen buildings in ruins, and a terror-stricken 
city. The news when flashed over the wires had 
sent a thrill of dread throughout the whole country. 
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The incomparable daring, the ruthlessness, the 
efficiency of these twentieth-century marauders ren- 
dered them more formidable in the imaginations of 
men — as they were in reality — than any pirates or 
buccaneers that had ever sailed the sea. The aero- 
plane was described as entirely black and of enor- 
mous size, having a span — estimated as she had 
hovered over the city — of not less than two hundred 
feet. In speed, in stability, in lifting power and 
carrying capacity, she was apparently as far in 
advance of any planes then in use as a modem 
liner is in advance of an old-fashioned side-wheel 
steamer. As to the ntunber of her crew, nothing 
definite had been ascertained, save that they were 
numerous. 

Following the first descent upon Denver, outrage 
had followed outrage at intervals, sometimes of 
days only, sometimes of weeks or months; but all 
were characterized by the same daring, the same* 
method, and the same success. Soon Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Salt Lake City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, all had their ruined buildings and 
looted banks to show as terrible mementoes of the 
Pirates of the Sky. 

Finally, on an unusually pleasant morning toward 
the middle of April, I was returning to Chicago 
from an out-of-town assignment. As I was cross- 
ing the Madison Street bridge from the Union Depot 
loud shouts suddenly began to resound through the 
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THE SKY WATCHERS 9 

streets and numbers of pe(^le came running toward 
the bridge, calling out to each other and pointing 
to the sky as they ran. No need for any man to 
ask what the matter was, far less for me, news 
gatherer by instinct — as I have been told — who 
had for weeks been watching for and expecting the 
catastrophe which now impended. I stopped upon 
the bridge and lodced up into the sky where all 
were gazing. And there, high up — several thou- 
sand feet perhaps — soared the enormous black 
aeroplane. She was sailing in wide circles with a 
motion which in its stately grace resembled noth- 
ing so much as an enormous bird of prey. In 
general type she appeared greatly to resemble a 
hydro-aeroplane; but where a hydro-aeroplane 
would have carried her double pontoons, the craft 
I looked at carried a torpedo-shaped car almost as 
large as a submarine, the metal sides of which glit- 
tered in the morning sunshine. As I gazed up at 
her I realized that two hundred feet span was none 
too liberal an estimate of her size, which appeared 
enormous, while there was something indescribably 
menacing in the ease and grace of her movements, 
the steadiness and certainty of her poise in the air, 
the threatening eflfect being heightened by the black 
color of her planes and all her rigging save the car, 
which shone like silver against the somber back- 
groimd. 

So deep was my interest in her from the point of 
2 
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view — if I must confess it — of mere copy, that, 
while fully appreciating all that the presence of the 
black marauder implied, I think I yet failed fully 
to realize the imminence of a dreadful catastrophe 
until, as she poised almost motionless directly above 
the Loop, I saw a porthole flung open near the for- 
ward end of the car and a conical black object re- 
leased from what appeared to be a horizontal arm 
or crane. I, and those about me, gasped with horror 
as the first bomb came hurtling down to the crowded 
street three thousand feet below. At the terrific 
report of the explosion, which shook the bridge and 
shivered the glass in the windows along the river, 
the instinct of action revived. With difficulty I 
pushed my way through the crowd, which now 
jammed the bridge to the danger point, reached the 
eastern bank of the river and started on a run 
toward the Loop, making my way with extreme diffi- 
culty against the throng which poured, panic- 
stricken, along the street, seeking to escape from the 
zone of danger. Some few, but only a very few, 
were endeavoring, like myself, to make their way 
toward the point of attack. 

Meanwhile, immediately after releasing the bomb 
the marauder had sailed away eastward ; then, cir- 
cling about, had returned, and again poising almost 
motionless, had dropped another bomb in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the spot where the first had 
fallen. As I crossed Market Street an ear-splitting 
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THE SKY WATCHERS ii 

crash, the shock of which almost carried me off my 
feet, told of this second explosion ; and as I reached 
LaSalle Street I was fairly hurled to the ground 
by the force of a third, which occurred scarcely a 
block away. Scrambling to my feet, dazed and 
giddy, I turned into LaSalle Street, and there came 
upon a scene of panic and destruction the most 
appalling I had ever witnessed. The whole front 
of a great office building had been torn out by the 
force of one explosion ; another had made a ragged 
hole in the street itself, upon the brink of which lay 
a score or more of corpses. A street car, half of 
which had been sheared away as clean as if it had 
been done with a gigantic cleaver, lay upon its side 
upon the edge of the hole. A third explosion had 
completely wrecked the upper stories of a tall build- 
ing, flinging heaps of debris to the street below. 
Men and women were rushing hither and thither, 
crying, screaming, shouting, trampling each other 
down in mad panic. From the buildings on either 
hand came the shrieks of multitudes mad with 
terror. 

In the midst of this scene of utter confusion the 
gigantic aeroplane swooped down almost to the 
roofs of the buildings, until her shadow fell like a 
pall of death upon the street, and the pulsing hum 
of her motors, low and ominous, added to the terror 
which she had already inspired. Nor was this all ; 
for the rattle of a machine gun and the angry whiz 
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of bullets made the crowd upon the street sensible 
that bombs were not the only armament she carried ; 
though it is only justice to say that the firing seemed 
intended rather to confirm the panic than to do 
further injury. 

While making these observations I was standing 
in front of the Hotel LaSalle, my back pressed 
close against the wall to avoid being swept away by 
the terrified throng. As the aeroplane swooped 
down, however, I found myself left alone, a solitary 
spectator; for the movement of the air craft toward 
the earth had the effect of driving the crowd from 
the immediate vicinity in a fresh access of terror. 
Poised above the roofs of the buildings, as a hum- 
ming bird poises above a flower, the great aeroplane 
was almost motionless. From a porthole of the car, 
which I could now plainly see, a rope ladder was 
dropped to the street and down it a dozen men came 
swarming, with rifles slung across their shoulders. 
They were dressed in khaki, like soldiers, wore black 
masks over their faces, and moved with a precision 
which bespoke definite plans and something akin to 
military discipline. Not heeding or perhaps not 
noticing me where I stood pressed against the wall, 
four of them — one of whom, a man of herculean 
build, appeared to be the leader — stood guard at 
the bottom of the ladder, while the others, separat- 
ing into two squads of four each, made for the 
two banks on either side of the street. A few 
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SKY WATCHERS 13 

moments later they returned bearing canvas bags 
evidently filled with specie. A rope was now flung 
from the car and the bags were drawn up under the 
superintendence of the four guards at the bottom of 
the ladder ; while the other two squads, now united, 
marched down the street to two other banks in the 
immediate vicinity. In less than half an hour they 
returned, loaded with specie as before, apparently 
having met with no more opposition than they had 
encountered in the first two banks looted. The addi- 
tional booty was drawn up to the car, the men 
scrambled up the ladder, the ladder itself was drawn 
up, and in less than an hour after her first appear- 
ance the pirate craft was a mere speck against the 
blue. Watching her as she soared aloft, I judged 
that she must have reached an altitude of at least 
six or seven thousand feet, when she turned south- 
ward and with an incredible burst of speed disap- 
peared. 

No resistance had been offered ; indeed, resistance 
had not even been thought of, such was the terror 
inspired by the bombs, combined with the pirates' 
armament of machine guns and the boldness and 
discipline of her crew. If any, like myself, had 
entertained wild thoughts of making a stand against 
them, they also had been deterred by the seeming 
impossibility of securing any cooperation. Leaving 
my post in front of the Hotel LaSalle as soon as 
the pirate craft had disappeared, and making my 
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way through the panic-stricken throng, I supple- 
mented what I had seen of the disaster with such 
statements as I could secure from hysterical bank 
employees and one or two other persons who had 
been eye-witnesses of the explosions, and then hur- 
ried away to the office of The Courier. 
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CHAPTER II 



A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN 



TUST as I reached The Courier building a big 
^ limousine dashed up to the curb, a large, power- 
ful looking man alighted from it, and I found 
myself face to face with George Armstrong, The 
Courier's owner. His greeting was characteristic : 

"Hello, Baldwin, you're just in time; I was 
going to wire you if you had not returned. Where 
were you when the attack took place?" 

"Over in LaSalle Street, sir. I saw the whole 
affair." 

"Good, good! So much the better! Write up 
your story at once and bring it to me in my office. 
I may have an assignment to offer you, if you care 
to undertake it, that will make the greatest news- 
paper story in the last fifty years." 

As he was speaking we had entered the building, 
Armstrong going direct to his private office and I 
to the city room. As he left me I heard him say 
to an office boy: "Send Mr. Winthrop to me at 



once." 



Half an hour later I entered the chief's sanctum 
with my copy in my hand. Armstrong was sitting 
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behind his big desk in the middle of the room, while 
at one end of it sat Landon Winthrop, the associate 
editor, drumming on the mahogany top with his 
fingers. 

A greater contrast than that presented by these 
two men could scarcely be imagined: Armstrong, 
big, burly, bluff, broad of forehead, resolute of jaw, 
the very type and ideal of physical and mental force ; 
Winthrop, small, wiry, alert, one of the keenest 
intellects and at the same time one of the most 
adaptive I have ever known; he wielded a pen at 
once trenchant and subtle — trenchant in log^c, 
subtle, nay, sometimes vitriolic, in wit. The alliance 
between these two men made The Courier a dis- 
tinctive and wholesome force in journalism. I 
handed my copy to Armstrong, who, first motioning 
me to sit down, glanced through it rapidly and then 
reached over and touched a button on his desk. 

"Give this to the city editor,'' he said to the 
office boy who answered the bell. 

I must confess that my reportorial vanity was a 
little bit piqued at his failure to make any comment, 
for it was an eye-witness story written in my best 
style — I always write best under pressure — and 
supplemented by the results of the inquiries I had 
made before leaving the scene. In the Northwestern 
National Bank an usher had been killed — shot 
down when he attempted resistance; in the Globe 
State the cashier had been wounded ; in the Chemical 
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Commercial all specie and securities had been placed 
in the vaults before the bandits reached the scene, 
and the cashier had been shot down for refusing to 
open at the pirates' command, while the assistant 
cashier had saved his life only by compliance ; in all 
four of the banks looted the clerks and officers had 
yielded only to a display of overwhelming force, 
backed, as they well knew, by still greater power. 
It was a comprehensive story, written by the only 
newspaper man, as it happened, who was an eye- 
witness of the events, and would be, I was sure, the 
best account that would appear in any of the first 
extra editions. As I have said, my vanity was a bit 
piqued that the chief should treat it in such a 
matter-of-fact way. I therefore asked rather drily 
if they had any further need of me, at the same 
time rising to go. 

" Wait a minute, man, wait a minute," said Arm- 
strong in his bluff, impetuous way, " don't fly off at 
a tangent. Further need of you? I should say we 
have further need of you! Winthrop and I have 
just decided that The Courier is going to run down 
these air-pirate fellows, and you are the man who 
IS going to do the running — that is, if you will take 
the job." 

" Who, I ? " I fairly shouted back at him. " Do I 
get such a chance ? " 

The proposition had been made in true George 
Armstrong fashion (paraphrasing a nickname 
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given to a certain European potentate on account 
of his impetuosity, the boys of the staff had long 
been in the habit of referring to him, behind his 
back, as " George the Sudden " ) ; and it was ac- 
cepted, they told me aftei wards, in true Tom Bald- 
win fashion. 

Armstrong laughed at my reply until the windows 
fairly rattled. " You sure do * get such a chance,' " 
he said, " and it looks as though you would take it, 
too." 

To tell you the truth," said Landon Winthrop, 

we thought you w^ould jump at it, and we have 
summoned you here to talk over ways and means. 
Ah, here comes Gorman now, and our party is com- 
plete." This as the business manager entered the 
room. 

Gorman nodded to me and took a seat at the end 
of the desk, opposite Winthrop. 

"Now then, Tom," said Armstrong, "we have 
selected you, of course, because we have confidence 
in your nerve and ability and all that, but also be- 
cause you are a practical aviator; these marauders 
will have to be hunted in the sky." 

" And for that you will, in the first place, have to 
have an aeroplane," said Winthrop. 

" No ; money in the first place," said Gorman in 
his laconic way. 

"By Jove, yes," said Armstrong, "that goes 
without saying." 
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" As to the aeroplane, gentlemen," I said, " I think 

I can solve that problem." 

" Good," said the three in chorus. " How ? " 
For reply I reached over and picked up a pad of 

Western Union blanks from the desk and wrote : 

"William Grahame, 

Hotel Beverly, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
" Meet me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock at 
the office of The Courier. Vitally important. 

" Baldwin." 

I handed the pad to Armstrong. 

"Ah, Grahamc, the great bird man! That's 
splendid ! But do you think you can enlist him in 
the adventure ? " 

" We have been friends for years, and I think I 
can answer for him." 

" Very well, The Courier will be behind you with 
unlimited funds. I think that is agreed upon, is it 
not, gentlemen?" 

Winthrop and Gorman nodded acquiescence. 

"Where will you seek for the pirates?" asked 
Winthrop. 

"Somewhere between the Ohio River and the 
Atlantic seaboard. I shall consult with Grahame, 
of course, and will depend very much upon his ad- 
vice, but I think we will cruise over that region in 
search of the marauders." 

"I see," said Armstrong quickly, "they have 
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been working steadily eastward in their raids — 
Salt Lake City, Omaha, St Louis, Chicago — yes, 
you are right And now, not a word of this enter- 
prise to any one ; make all your preparations secretly. 
If you succeed, it will be the biggest scoop in the 
history of journalism. Oh ! by the way, when Gra- 
hame arrives to-morrow and you have had your 
talk with him, we will hold another consultation 
here at the office, say at three o'clock in the after- 
noon." 

With that the conference broke up. 

Leaving The Courier office, I hurried away to 
make my personal preparations and to say one fare- 
well. 



CHAPTER III 

FAREWELL, LADYLOVE! HAIL^ COMRADE! 

QTREET-CAR service, temporarily crippled on 
^ several lines by the destruction of a section of 
track in LaSalle Street, had now been restored, and 
I walked over to Dearborn Street to catch an 
Evanston Avenue car. The streets were thronged 
to the point of congestion by a vast concourse of 
people who came from all parts of the city to view 
the scene of destruction left by the pirates. Specula- 
tion was rife as to the who and whence of the pirate 
craft and crew; criticism of the city police was 
heard on every hand, though what they could have 
done against such an armament as the pirates car- 
ried was hard to perceive; in fact, the few more 
sober minded seemed to be agreed that resistance 
would have brought only greater destruction upon 
the city. Making my way slowly through the 
throng, I bought one of the first of The Courier 
extras as I stepped aboard a r*^ . ui-bound car which 
was almost empty, for the whole city seemed headed 
for the Loop, and none were outward bound. 

My personal arrangements were simply and 
quickly made, and it was not yet eight o'clock in 
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the evening when I turned my steps toward a cer- 
tain house in Sheridan Road where for more than a 
year past I had been a constant and, I believed, not 
altogether unwelcome visitor. 

"Not altogether unwelcome" — I can smile now 
as I write the words, though then the doubt which 
the thought implied seemed pregnant with tragedy. 
Indeed, the doubt had always been overwhelming. 
Not that the lady of my thoughts should have been 
beyond the hopes of a man of my station in life, for, 
though bred and living in luxury, Beatrice Cameron 
was not rich; nor had she any near prospects of 
being so, although the world at large believed her 
to be possessed of riches both present and prospec- 
tive. But newspaper men have opportunities of 
gaining inside information which are denied to the 
world at large, and I knew upon what uncertain 
tenure her uncle, Donald Cameron — whose ward 
she was, he and his wife being childless — held 
his seat on the Board of Trade and his position in 
the commercial world. But the very circumstances 
which, as any one would have supposed, should have 
given me hope, more often brought me to despair. 
Beatrice Cameron was a beautiful woman; she had 
been bred in luxury — it seemed to be a necessity 
of her existence. Rich men were her suitors ; and 
could I hope that she, young, beautiful, pleasure 
loving, socially ambitious, would cast in her lot with 
a mere newspaper man, of some little reputation in 
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his profession, it is true, but with his fortune all 
to win? To most people of worldly experience the 
answer must seem obvious ; but youth and love are 
not easily daunted. For more than a year I had 
danced attendance at the mansion in Sheridan Road, 
alternately hoping and despairing, spending more 
than I could afford in order to hold my own with 
far richer men, and, as I was forced to confess to 
myself as I walked meditatively along the boule- 
vard, no nearer to the goal of my desire that day 
than I had been twelve months before. 

Perhaps the train of thought was not exactly a 
happy one to pursue under the circumstances, which 
may have been the cause of Miss Cameron's greet- 
ing as she entered the drawing room : 

" Why, Tom," she exclaimed as she extended her 
hand, "you look as gloomy as old Doctor Jobson 
when he is about to preach a particularly disagree- 
able sermon; you really look as though you had 
come to announce the death of your last and only 
friend." 

I felt confused and a little angry that she had 
divined my mood so unerringly. Therefore I fear 
my brow did not relax as I answered : 

"Well, Trix," (that was her nickname among 
her set), "enough has happened to-day to make 
people look serious, to say the least." 

"Oh, you mean the raid of the pirates, I sup- 
pose? We got an extra an hour ago. I think it 
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was perfectly ripping — so dashing, so romantic, 
you know — just like romance in real life." 

"But there were people killed, thousands of 
dollars' worth of property destroyed, four banks 
looted — " 

" Now, Tom, pray don't preach," holding up her 
hand with a deprecating little gesture. '* You know 
I don't care about all those things. Oh, yes, of 
course I care about the poor people that were killed, 
but— well, you know I don't understand such 
things; I just see the romance, the daring, and all 
that. But there, I see you are shocked, so let's 
change the subject Surely you did n't come just to 
tell me about the pirates' raid ? " 

" No," I said, " I came to say good-by." 

"What? Not forever, Tom? Surely not for- 
ever?" 

There seemed to be so much reproach, so much 
tenderness in the tone of her voice, in the glance of 
her blue eyes, in which — God help me ! — I thought 
there were tears, so much entreaty in the touch of 
the hand which she laid upon my arm, that I was 
melted in an instant. 

" Yes," I said, " it may be forever, though I hope 
and trust that it will not be. I am going away, 
for how long I do not know, and it would be foolish 
to try to conceal from myself that I may never 
return." 

"Then why do you go?" 
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"Why do men take chances every day? Some 
are in search of fame, some of f orttme." 

"And you?" 

" I ? I am in search of both." 

" Oh, yes ; I suppose you are going to some out- 
landish place or other for your horrid old news- 
paper, just as when you went to Turkey and were 
gone for so long, and we heard from you so seldom 
that people b^an to think you were dead. It is 
just like you men; you come and say jauntily, 'I 
am going away in search of fame and fortune, and 
I don't know whether I will ever come back ' ; and 
little you care how much pain you cause your 
friends who are left behind ! " 

" Beatrice, do you care?" 

"Of course I care. I am sure it is not very 
pleasant to have a friend that I have known as long 
as I have you, and who has been so nice to me, come 
to me with a face as long as Sir Henry Irving's 
when he played Hamlet, and tell me he is going 
away, and may never come back." 

" Beatrice, it is for your sake I go. I love you ! 
No, no, please don't look so frightened, dear, there 
is no need of it. You know I love you! And I 
can never hope to win you without the fame and 
fortune I go to seek. Won't you — " 

"Now, Tom, please don't be dreadful. You 
know I like you, and all that, but — " 

"Won't you give me a little hope before I go? 
3 
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Won't you tell me that if I do return, with fame 
and fortune won, I may hope?" 

"Yes, yes; surely you may hope — I trust we all 
may. But please, please don't say anything more 
now. I will think of you every day while you are 
gone, and hope for your return, but please do go 
now — that's a dear, good boy." 

God help me! I thought she cared. I thought 
her agitation was caused by her endeavor to hide her 
true feelings. I caught her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

Ah, how I was undeceived I 

She tore herself from me and faced me with 
blazing eyes. 

"How dare you? How dare you?" she cried. 
" Go ! " and she pointed to the door with the gesture 
of an outraged queen. 

Crushed, humbled, disillusioned, I turned toward 
the door. As I went out I cast one despairing 
glance behind me, such a glance as an angel expelled 
from Paradise might have cast upon the heaven 
he was leaving forever. She was standing at the 
bottom of the stairs, one foot on the lowest step, 
and with one hand she daintily held the train of her 
evening gown. She looked back over her shoulder 
and met my glance and — ah ! who may fathom the 
heart of a woman? — she smiled upon me and, lift- 
ing the hand that hung so gracefully at her side, 
blew me a kiss as I went out into the night. 
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I was dazed, bewildered. Was I to go forth on 
my perilous quest with hope or despair in my heart ? 
As if in answer to my thought, Henry Dalrymple's 
car drove up to the curb just as I reached the street. 
Two men alighed from it, one of whom, Dalrymple, 
I knew ; the other was a stranger. I quickened my 
pace in order to avoid meeting them. Something in 
the appearance of the stranger caused me to look 
back over my shoulder, and I caught a glimpse of 
his profile as he and Dalrymple ascended the steps 
of the Cameron mansion. 

Ah! was that the reason she had been in such 
haste to be rid of me ? 

My thoughts were in such a tumult as I walked 
homeward along the boulevard that I did not even 
remember — not, in fact, until some time after- 
wards—that she had not even asked to hear from 
me, or inquired where I was going. 

Instead of going directly home I walked the 
streets half the night and did not return to my 
rooms until three o'clock in the morning. When 
I finally did return I was surprised as I ascended 
the stairs to see a light shining through my transom, 
and upon entering my room was still more sur- 
prised, not to say astounded, to see sleeping in my 
big easy-chair, of all people in the world, Billy 
Grahame! 

At the noise I made in entering, he opened his 
eyes. 
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" Why, hello, Tom, old boy ! " he exclaimed, com- 
ing broad awake in an instant, as was his habit, 
and leaping to his feet. " I thought you were going 
to make a night of it 1 " 

" Well, in the name of wonder," I cried, wring- 
ing his hand, ** how did you get here so soon ? " 

"So soon? Do you mean to say you were ex- 
pecting me ? " 

"Why, of course. Didn't you get my tele- 
gram ? " 

"Telegram nothing. I left Indianapolis at nine 
o'clock this morning. Came by plane — a quiet 
little tmadvertised flight, you know. My plane is 
in the hangar at Cicero this very minute. But come, 
let us talk. What was your telegram about?" 

" It was asking you to meet me in the office of 
The Courier at ten o'clock to-morrow morning." 

"Well, that's a coincidence! I came with ex- 
press purpose of seeing you." 

" The deuce, you say ! And what did you want 
to see me about?" 

" To propose to you a very hazardous, not to say 
foolhardy, adventure." 

"Indeed! Well, I think it can hardly be more 
hazardous, or perhaps more foolhardy, than the 
adventure I was going to propose to you." 

"And what was your adventure?" 

" To aid me in running down the Pirates of the 
Sky." 
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Billy Grahame fairly jumped to his feet " Well, 
in the name of all strange coincidences/' he ex* 
claimed, '' don't ever again tell me that there is no 
such thing as telepathy, or thought transference, or 
whatever the psychologists call it ! Tom, I came to 
propose the same thing to you." 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that we did not 
think of going to sleep that night. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE QUEST OF THE DRAGON 

THE next three weeks were spent in preparation. 
At three o'clock in the afternoon following 
Grahame's arrival we met Armstrong, Winthrop, 
and Gorman in the office of The Courier as agreed 
upon, and there made all necessary arrangements as 
to finances and other troublesome but important 
details. By Grahame's advice we selected a quiet 
spot on the Michigan shore as the scene of our 
preparations; and there, under Grahame's super- 
vision, in a dense pine wood behind the sand dunes, 
we had our hangar built by a coimtry carpenter, a 
taciturn, morose appearing man very appropriately 
named Cross. Thither we brought a new aero- 
plane which Grahame had recently had built in Indian- 
apolis after designs of his own. In this machine were 
embodied certain improvements intended to secure 
greater stability and control, together with higher 
speed, than had hitherto been attained. This plane 
was the largest of its type that had yet been built — 
excepting only the pirate craft — having fifty-two 
feet of span. To her we now added, in the seclu- 
sion of our pine grove, a small rapid-fire gun of 
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the type which Duval and Smedley had recently per- 
fected for use on air craft, though to the best of my 
knowledge — and again excepting the pirate — this 
was the first instance in which such a gim had 
been actually mounted upon an aeroplane. We also 
added an ammunition chest capable of holding three 
hundred rounds. One other addition which Billy 
made to our equipment was of the utmost im- 
portance in a machine which was intended to en- 
gage in combat; this was a sort of combined ear 
trumpet and telephone which enabled the flyers to 
hear each other's voices distinctly above the roar of 
the machinery or the machine g^n. 

At length, upon a certain fine evening in May — ^ 
the fourteenth of May, to be exact — we were all 
ready to fly forth upon our perilous quest. We 
were to start at three o'clock the following morning, 
and the weather promised to be fine. A tiny crescent 
moon shone far down in the west and the air was 
balmy with the softness of spring. A light land 
breeze brought to our nostrils the fragrance of 
blossoming fruit trees ; our pine grove was odorous 
with the scent of balsam and wild flowers and the 
new springing grass. Overhead, as the long twi- 
light faded almost imperceptibly into night, the 
myriad stars came out one by one and winked and 
blinked down at us as we smoked our pipes in front 
of the hangar. Before us lay a long, grassy glade 
extending for something over two hundred yards, 
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and ending in the gradual slope of a big sand dune. 
It made an ideal place for starting. 

Armstrong, Winthrop, and Gorman had visited 
us secretly that day and only left late in the after- 
noon. They had brought with them the morning 
papers containing accounts of a raid of the air pirates 
upon the city of Montreal — the first since the attack 
upon Chicago — which had been attended by greater 
loss of life and destruction of property than any 
they had yet made. Resistance had been attempted, 
which had not prevented the looting of the largest 
bank in the city, but had caused the pirates, in a 
spirit of reprisal and also, no doubt, to discourage 
such attempts in the future, to turn machine gim 
and rifle fire upon citizens and soldiers with deadly 
effect, and to drop more than a dozen bombs into 
the heart of the city, with fearful results to life 
and property. The fire which had been opened 
upon them from below had inflicted no apparent 
damage upon the pirate craft, and the whole civilized 
world stood aghast at this latest and most audacious 
outrage. 

As Armstrong bade us good-by that afternoon he 
had said : 

" Boys, my conscience would hurt me for sending 
you two forth upon so desperate an adventure did I 
not feel that you are like two Davids going forth to 
do battle with this Goliath, not alone for the glory 
It may bring to The Courier, or to yourselves, but 
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for the benefit of civilization, which is menaced by 
these miscreants. May God have you in His 
keeping!" 

Winthrop and Gorman had uttered words of 
equally lofty inspiration as they bade us farewell, 
and the recollection of them, together with the near 
approach of the moment when we were to change 
from the scene of our secret preparations to the 
theater of perilous action, combined to produce in 
us an exaltation of mind which the silence of the 
night and the grandeur of the heavens served to 
intensify. Neither of us spoke, but we sat in silence 
communing with our thoughts. Mine brought to 
me the picture of a certain drawing room in Sheri- 
dan Road where perhaps I would never be again. 
And Trix! Did she really care, after all? Had 
her anger when we had parted been real or feigned ? 
What had she meant by smiling upon me and blow- 
ing a kiss as I went out the door? Had she not 
already forgotten me, so volatile was her nature? 
If I returned successful from this desperate adven- 
ture, with fame and perhaps fortune, would that 
make a difference in her? The latter thought 
brought with it a keener pang than any. Rich and 
famous, she might give me the love she withheld 
when I was poor and unknown. Oh, well, why 
seek answers to questions that only one woman 
could answer, but would not? Do and dare and 
then — what would be, would be. 
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"Tommy," said Grahame suddenly, "do you 
know, I am glad no woman loves me!" 

"Why, Billy?" 

" Because I would not wish to think I was leaving 
behind one whose life might be blighted if I did 
not return." 

" Which is as much as to say that you think the 
chances are against our ever coming back?" 

"I would lay odds against it of about ten to 



one. 



"Oh, well," I answered, paraphrasing, "it is 
better to have dared and died than never to have 
dared at all." 

We knocked the ashes out of our pipes and went 
to bed. 

At half-past two in the morning we turned out 
of our bunks. The next three quarters of an hour 
were taken up with the preparation and consump- 
tion of our frugal breakfast and in making a final 
inspection of our machine, upon which so much 
depended. We had made a number of trial flights 
over the lake by night, during which, with her arma- 
ment and all the weight which she was to carry on 
the cruise, our aeroplane had behaved nobly. It was 
therefore with feelings of buoyancy and confidence 
that we brought her out, locked the hangar, and 
made our last preparations for flight. A quarter 
of an hour later we took our places, the motor 
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began to hum, and with a rush and whir we were 
off down the glade. A moment later, skimming the 
crest of the sand dune, we soared out over Lake 
Michigan. Grahame at once began to ascend, sail- 
ing in wide spirals. As we rose higher and higher, 
soaring upward out of the shadows of the night into 
the full glory of the morning, I could not repress 
a cry of delight at the beauty of the scene. Below 
us the broad bosom of the lake, with portions of the 
states of Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois, lay like a 
dream world, enveloped in the mists of the dawn. 
At a height of five thousand feet Grahame turned 
eastward. The aeroplane answered her helm with 
all the grace of a soaring falcon, and like a falcon 
she sped away toward the stmrise. 

It is not my intention to set down in this place 
all the trials and disappointments and anxieties of 
the next two months. Despite all eflForts to keep 
secret the purpose of our cruise and the object of 
our quest, rumors went abroad of the air craft that 
was cruising up and down the sky in the region 
between the Catskills and the Cumberlands; and 
with the nunor went the conjecture that the stranger 
aeroplane, a mere pigmy in comparison with the 
pirate craft, sought to waylay and do battle with 
that giant of the air. It was only by exercising the 
greatest circumspection that we were able to pre- 
vent our identity from becoming known. 

Meanwhile the pirates were not idle. Three 
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times in the two months they struck — at New 
Orleans, at Atlanta, at Richmond. It seemed as if, 
aware of our plans, they were either endeavoring 
to draw us from our chosen cruising ground, or 
were avoiding our vicinity in fear of an encounter ; 
though why, as Billy Grahame remarked, they 
should fear a combat with our so greatly inferior 
craft was hard to tmderstand. Also the boldness 
they had displayed and the chances they had taken 
at Montreal were not consistent with an assumption 
that they felt any fear of us. 

" Still," said Billy, as we discussed the situation 
one night when we had alighted upon a high, tree- 
less plateau among the Alleghanies, ''a fellow will 
take chances for a million or so of loot that he will 
not take for the mere pleasure of a fight" 

One circumstance in connection with our cruise 
pleased Billy beyond measure, and consoled him, 
even though it did not console me, for our lack of 
success; and that was the splendid behavior of our 
aeroplane. In stability, in duration of continuous 
flights, in lifting power and ability to remain in the 
air as long as gasoline held out, she was far in ad- 
vance of any machine that had been designed up 
to that time, always excepting the pirate craft. 

During the night spent upon the plateau we re- 
viewed and revised our plans. It was then that we 
determined to establish caches of gasoline and pro- 
visions at secluded spots high up in the mountains. 
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thus avoiding the necessity of descending to the 
towns and villages and, as we believed, effectually 
preventing information as to our movements from 
getting abroad. We also resolved to fly as much as 
possible by night, the moon being full, and in the 
daytime either to lie concealed among the mountain 
tops or else to fly so high that we hoped to escape 
notice. At the same time we resolved to hold to 
our position between New York and Boston and 
that quarter of the sky whence the pirates had 
always appeared, feeling certain that sooner or later 
they would attack one of those two cities, and that 
our best chance of intercepting them lay in a dogged 
adherence to the plan of campaign we had laid 
down. 

For ten days and nights, while ranging from the 
Catskills south to the Cumberland mountains, we 
had maintained an almost ceaseless vigil, allowing 
ourselves but five hours' rest out of the twenty- four, 
and that taken at any time when the opportunity 
seemed favorable. The long weeks of unsuccessful 
cruising had already put our physical stamina to a 
severe test, and during these ten days the nervous 
tension became almost unendurable. To me it 
would have been unbearable with any comrade of a 
less cheerful disposition or a less equable tempera- 
ment than Billy Grahame. 

At last, on the night which I have chosen for the 
opening of this narrative, we had been forced by a 
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furious thunderstorm early in the evening to descend 
upon a narrow plateau at the top of a ridge of the 
Alleghanies overlooking the Valley of the Cumber- 
land. Here we had taken our five hours' rest, 
resuming our flight at moonrise, the sky having in 
the meantime cleared and the moonrise revealing a 
scene of the rarest beauty. Ten thousand feet below 
us, as we soared aloft, the mists that rose from the 
rain-drenched valleys rolled in billows of white 
vapor, above which the mountain tops appeared like 
islands in a foaming sea. 

Seated behind our machine gun, while Grahame 
manipulated the steering gear, I drank in for a 
little space the beauty of the moonlight on the scene 
below ; then taking my binoculars from their case I 
swept the horizon in search of the foe we almost 
despaired of ever seeing. 

Away to the sou'sou'west, on the very rim of the 
horizon, a small black object appeared — a mere 
speck against the sky, but large enough to arrest my 
attention. Small as it was, a thrill went through me 
as I focused the glasses upon it. I watched it 
eagerly. It grew larger. I reached for the trans- 
mitter of the instrument which Grahame had chris- 
tened our auto-telephone. 

" Billy," I cried, " take your binoculars and look 
— look yonder in the sou'sou'west ; that is the Pirate 
of the Sky!" 

One look was enough for Billy. Altering our 
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course — we had been steering south by east — he 
put on full speed ahead. The speck grew rapidly 
larger. In a moment all doubt of its identity 
vanished. It was really the black marauder. 
Slightly altering his course also, he stood straight 
toward us at fearful speed. 



CHAPTER V 



COMBAT 



/^N HE came, black, menacing, gigantic in the 
^^ half light of the dawn, his planes slightly 
swaying in the breeze, showing how sensitive was 
the great aeroplane to the lightest air currents ; yet 
it moved with the sureness, swiftness, certainty, of 
a gigantic bird of prey. 

We were not left for a moment in doubt of the 
pirates' intentions. While the black aeroplane was 
yet five hundred yards away there was a flash of 
flame from the forward end of the turtle-backed 
car, accompanied by the angry crack of a machine 
gun, and I heard a shell go screaming past us to 
burst a hundred yards beyond. Evidently the 
gunner who fired the shot had not found our range. 
Bringing our own tiny Duval-Smedley into play, I 
answered him. My aim was better, the shell tearing 
a great ragged hole in the metal casing of the 
enemy's car. 

" Good bo> , Tommy," shouted Grahame through 
the auto-telephone. "I am going to pass him on 
the right-hand side; try to rake him as we go by." 

At that moment the two planes were approaching 
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each other, head on, at such terrific speed that a 
collision seemed inevitable. The flashes from the 
two machine guns — up to that moment the pirate 
had brought but one into action — were so uninter- 
mittent that the streams of flame pouring from their 
muzzles were practically continuous and the air was 
filled with the crash and scream of bursting shells. 

Throwing over his steering lever just at the 
moment when, as I have said, a head-on collision 
seemed inevitable, Grahame passed to the right of 
the pirate. Swinging our Duval-Smedley on its 
pivot as we went by, I poured in a raking fire, 
which was returned by a gun which the enemy now 
for the first time brought into action. The terrific 
momentum of the two air craft carried them 
several hundred yards away from each other ere 
they could circle about and return to the attack. As 
the big fellow came about I saw fully a dozen 
bombs released from the lower side of his car, and 
a few seconds later a muffled roar came up from the 
valley below, accompanied by a rush of air that 
caused the two combatants to dip and careen like 
kites flown in a gale. He had got rid of that 
most formidable part of his armament, which in 
this combat at close quarters had suddenly become 
a source of ghastly danger to himself. 

Battle! Battle in the air, waged now for the 
first time by mortal men ! Battle ten thousand feet 
above the earth, waking the silence of the ether 
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spaces, never before disturbed save by the crash of 
Jehovah's thunderbolts, with the venomous crackle 
of man's artillery, the crashing detonations of 
bursting shells ! Around and about each other the 
air craft circled, passing and repassing, wheeling 
and turning, each endeavoring to send into a vital 
part of the other a shot that would end the combat. 
It was a combat of the condor and the falcon. 
Less speedy than the big fellow, we were yet 
quicker in maneuvering; nor did Grahame yield 
in point of skill as an air man to the pilot of the 
pirate craft. Whatever there was of advantage of 
position was ours, and the metal casing of the 
pirates' car was soon gashed and torn in many 
places by the small but destructive shells of our 
Duval-Smedley ; while so far, though our planes 
were cut in a good many places, our stability and 
flying power were practically unimpaired. Even 
as I made mental note of these facts the thought 
flashed through my mind that it was almost a 
miracle that neither Grahame nor myself had been 
hit, when, looking down at the breech of the 
machine gun upon which my right hand rested, I 
saw that it was smeared with blood. I had been 
hit and did not know it, and now, when I discovered 
it, I took no heed. The lust of battle was in my 
veins, and I recked not wounds or death. 

"Tommy," shouted Grahame exultingly through 
our auto-telephone, "we are whipping them — 
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whipping them, do you hear? You've got their 
gunners beat forty different ways, and I can fly 
rings around their pilot. Try to send home a shell 
into their motor or steering gear, and they're 
done for." 

As Grahame spoke we were passing to the left 
of and a little above the giant aeroplane. The metal 
roof of her car, gleaming in the moonlight, offered 
a fair target, and I sent two shells crashing through 
the top of it, hoping by good luck to locate her 
motor. That, however, was not to be the issue 
of the combat. As we circled about, the foe came 
at us with a rush, evidently endeavoring to force 
us to such close quarters that volume of fire might 
offset poor gunnery and insure our destruction. In 
order to avoid the rush Grahame depressed his 
rudder and soared above the enemy, so close that 
a man might have leaped down upon the turtle- 
backed roof of the car. Even as we swept upward 
I felt our aeroplane quiver from end to end, and 
she careened so frightfully that I thought we were 
about to turn over and fall crashing down upon 
our foe. Then, suddenly, all the heavens went dark 
around me and I was falling — falling. I thought 
I was hurtling down to the valley ten thousand 
feet below. Then it seemed to me that I had fallen 
upon the hard, smooth surface of a rock, and I was 
surprised that I had not been dashed to pieces. 
But the rock began to slip and sway beneath me. 
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Ah, yes, the bombs the air pirate had dropped must 
have loosened a landslide, and I was being borne 
along with it down to destruction. Then I was 
slipping on the smooth surface of the rock. I 
reached out my hands. The surface I touched was 
hard and smooth as glass. Ah, here was a crevice ; 
I would cling to that! If I was on the very top of 
the landslide I might yet escape destruction. It 
seemed as if I had clung thus for ages before I 
began to wonder that the avalanche did not reach 
its destination and crush out my life beneath its 
masses of rock and earth. I managed to lift my 
head and look around. Well, now, this was very 
strange — here was a man's head protruding above 
the surface of the rock to which I clung and I was 
looking straight into his eyes. Yes, yes, I saw it 
all now — this was not an avalanche upon which 
I was riding to my doom ; no, it was an earthquake 
which had rent the crust of the earth asunder and 
released the demons who, every child knows, are 
imprisoned down below ; and these were not a man's 
eyes I was looking into, but a demon's. Another 
appeared now, and they seized hold of me and 
started to drag me down under the earth with them. 
I struggled fiercely but they were too strong for 
me; they were dragging me down through the 
crevice in the earth, down to the lower regions of 
darkness and torment whence I should never escape. 
Then all was dark again, and I knew no more. 
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"117 HEN I recovered consciousness it was as if 
^^ I were awakening from fevered, nightmare- 
haunted sleep. I was weak and very weary; so 
weak and weary, indeed, that I dreaded the slight 
effort of opening my eyes. My memory was con- 
fused as to what had happened, and I had not the 
slightest idea where I was; yet so little curiosity 
had I about the matter that I merely listened in a 
languid, detached sort of way to voices I heard 
about me, with very little concern as to who the 
speakers were, or what their intentions toward me 
might be. It seemed to me as if I were some one 
else, and that the scraps of sentences I caught now 
and then related to some other person, in whose 
fate I had very little concern. Presently, however, 
the scraps of sentences began to fit in with my 
confused recollections, and as vitality returned, 
curiosity grew stronger. Then a deep, booming 
voice arrested my attention, a voice that once heard 
might never be forgotten, and it seemed that the 
speaker had but that moment come and bent over 
me; at least I had heard a soft yet heavy tread. 

45 
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" He will soon be all right," said the voice. " He 
has lost a great deal of blood, that is all ; but that 
will not hurt him, and wounds heal quickly in 
vigorous young bodies like his." 

There was in that deep, thunderous voice an 
indescribable tone of power and command, yet it 
was not unkindly, though even a wounded, half- 
conscious man might discern that it was easier for 
its accents to be terrible than gentle. 

Another voice spoke, a very musical voice this 
time — as it seemed to me, most unpleasantly musi- 
cal (in my dreamy, weak way I was becoming quite 
a connoisseur in voices), though the matter of the 
speech no doubt prejudiced me with regard to its 
manner. 

" We are at great pains, as it seems," said this 
second voice, "over this fellow who but for a 
trick of fate would be gloating over our carcasses 
by this time; or else, which is still more likely, 
rushing with utmost speed to the nearest tele- 
graph office to ululate over the wires the story of 
his glorious victory to every newspaper on the 
globe." 

"And indeed, Dion Repnin, would he not have 
had good cause for his exultation ? Fortune fought 
against him, else would it have been as you say. 
But why should we hate this man because he is 
more daring than the other worms who crawl upon 
the earth down yonder? I am but a peasant, and 
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my fathers were peasants before me, but I thank 
God that I have enough nobility of soul to recognize 
a gallant foe/' 

" Yes, Bogdan, a peasant you are/' answered he 
of the musical voice, ''but such a peasant as have 
been those from whom d3masties descended." 

" Silence, Dion Repnin," said he who was called 
Bogdan. " Speak not to me of dynasties, nor the 
founders of d3masties ; you, who know how bitterly 
I abhor all man-made government, know also that 
of all government that which is called monarchy 
I execrate the most. But see, our prisoner opens 
his eyes!" Then to me: "Brother, how do you 
find yourself? You have lost much blood, so much, 
indeed, that for a while I feared I should not have 
the pleasure of holding converse with one of the 
most daring among men." 

" Better, I think," I answered f eeMy, " but very 
weak. Where am I ? " 

" In the car of the Condor, brother. Do you not 
remember the combat above the mountains in which 
but for spite of fortune you might have been the 
victor?" 

"Yes, everything is beginning to come back to 
me. But what was the fate of Billy — that is, of 
my comrade, the pilot of our aeroplane?" 

"He escaped, though we think with a crippled 
machine." I breathed a sigh of relief. " By what 
seemed a miracle of skill he recovered control of 
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his machine and volplaned; and when we did like- 
wise with intent to finish him, he flew into a gorge 
of the mountains so narrow that we could not 
follow." 

" Thank God ! '' I ejaculated. 

He who was called Bogdan smiled. He was a 
man of tremendous physique, bearded, with deep- 
set, brooding eyes. 

"I understand your joy/' he said, "and honor 
you for it. He is as brave as yourself, and the 
most skillful pilot that the navigation of the air 
has yet developed. I can well appreciate the attach- 
ment that must exist between two such men. But 
you, as you have said, are very weak, and need to 
be as quiet as possible until we can give you a bed 
to lie upon; we will therefore leave you to yourself 
until we arrive at our destination. Dion, your 
flask." 

The man who was called Dion had spoken no 
word during this dialogue, though once or twice I 
had observed a sneering smile flit across his dark 
countenance. He now handed the other a small 
silver flask and turned without a word toward the 
far end of the car. The other pressed the flask to 
my lips and made me take a deep drink of the 
brandy it contained. Then he too left me to my 
own reflections, for which, indeed, I had sufficient 
food. 

As he turned away I closed my eyes with a 
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sensation of intense weakness. So exhausted was 
my vitality that even the short conversation in which 
I bad borne so slight a part had put too great a 
strain upon it. Presently, however, the brandy 
began to take effect. I opened my eyes again and. 
looked curiously about me. I was lying on the 
floor at one end of the car upon a pile of blankets 
spread there to form an improvised bed. The car, 
which in shape was like an enormous torpedo, I 
judged to be about seventy-five feet long by ten 
feet wide in the midsection; from there it tapered 
toward either end until in the spot where I lay there 
was but just room for my body between the con- 
verging walls. The structure of the walls was of 
a metal resembling aluminum, as was also the floor, 
which I could see was formed of long, narrow 
strips like the grating in the bottom of a boat. On 
either side were three machine guns of a type 
resembling the Duval-Smedley, but slightly larger. 
Of these, four were broadside guns and two — to 
use a nautical term — were stem and bow chasers, 
respectively. Of these latter one was so close to 
me that my feet extended beside the carriage. They 
worked on pivots, and were now swung inboard 
and the portholes through which they were fired 
were closed. Light and air were admitted through 
a number of small circular windows set in the curva- 
ture of the bulkhead in such a manner as to form 
lookouts both above and below. On either side 
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between the machine guns were seven shelf-like 
seats so hinged to the bulkheads as to fold up 
against them when not in use. I was able to 
observe this because two of them were empty and 
folded up; and near the end of the car opposite 
to me were two forms shrouded in blankets which 
made me shudder as I looked at them. Small 
wonder that I shuddered ; they were my handiwork. 
Of the remaining occupants of the seats, one had 
a bandaged head, two had bandaged arms, while 
the curving walls that formed the rooi overhead 
bore silent witness with many ragged holes and 
gashes to the effectiveness of our Duval-Smedley. 

I turned my gaze upon the crew of the pirate 
airship with an interest even more intense than that 
with which I had viewed the arrangements of the 
car. They were not ordinary types of men, these 
Pirates of the Sky. Intelligence and resolution 
were strongly marked upon their features; not one 
of them but would have attracted notice anywhere. 
One in particular I observed who occupied the seat 
nearest to me. He appeared to be a mere youth, 
not more than one or two and twenty, tall, slender, 
with wavy light hair and large blue eyes, and 
features like a Grecian statue. His expression, 
while resolute, was yet kindly ; and it seemed to me, 
as he glanced my way now and then, that his face 
wore an expression of mingled pity and admiration. 

At the extreme end of the car opposite to where 
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I lay sat the man called Dion Repnin. In front 
of him were a number of levers which evidently 
controlled the motor and steering gear. Above his 
head was a circular dome lined with glass held in 
place by a metal frame, rising high enough above 
the roof of the car to afford him a clear view in 
every direction. His back was toward me, and only 
now and then, when he turned his head, could I 
catch glimpses of his aquiline profile, which I found 
to be clear cut, masterful, and of a most sinister 
beauty that well matched his voice. He appeared 
to be very tall, and his lithe, sinewy frame gave 
promise of extraordinary streng^. 

The man called Bogdan was evidently the com- 
mander. His look, his tone, his bearing, the defer- 
ence evidently paid to him by Repnin and the others, 
all indicated that. He occupied a seat near the 
pilot, so placed that he could overlook every part 
of the car. Ever since I had opened my eyes he 
had sat with his back toward me, his arms folded, 
his head sunk upon his breast, apparently absorbed 
in his own meditations. 

As the effects of the brandy gradually wore off, 
the sensation of intense weakness came over me 
again. I let my head fall back, and closed my eyes. 
It was now that I took note of a peculiarity of the 
pirate craft that had hitherto escaped my attention ; 
this was the sound of the motor. Low, humming, 
it resembled nothing so much as the far-off 
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droning of an enormous bee. It had none of the 
deafening quality of the ordinary motor; which 
was astonishing in a machine of such tremendous 
power as this one evidently was. 

The steady hum of the motor, the rhythmical 
vibration of the car, the knowledge I had of the 
swiftness of the pirate airship, all told me that we 
were rushing^ onward at terrific speed. Whither ? 
Who were these men whose prisoner I was? 
Whence came they? What manner of place was 
the aerie whence they flew to terrify the world? 
Oh, well, I would know all about it soon. I would 
soon have in my possession the story for which my 
paper was waiting, which the world would hold 
its breath to read. But would I ever return to tell 
it? Billy Grahame would believe me dead — 
crushed to an unrecognizable mass when I fell from 
the car. The world would believe me dead, while 
I might be held prisoner for years and the world 
never know, my friends never know ; and Beatrice 
— ah, she would be Mrs. Henry Dalrymple, no 
doubt, and perhaps would never care. 

At last I slept, and forgot that I was a captive ; 
or rather, I did not forget, but dreamed that I was 
being carried away in the talons of an enormous 
bird, to be dropped into an inaccessible valley full 
of gold and jewels, like the man in the Arabian 
Nights, there to perish miserably amid untold 
wealth. 
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Suddenly I awakened with a start and my heart 
gave a great jump and then began to beat furiously. 
The motor had stopped. We were, no doubt, 
soaring on mighty wings above the pirates' strong- 
hold, to which we should presently descend. 



CHAPTER VII 

CAPTIVITY (continued) 

'T^HE bed in which I found myself was abso- 
-*• lately the most delightful I had ever had the 
good fortune to lie in. If I had been a poet I 
shotdd have compared it to a fleecy cloud, or sea 
foam, or something equally diaphanous ; as it was, 
being merely a reporter, I stretched myself luxuri- 
ously and enjoyed it. The time was early morning 
and I had just awakened from a deep, refreshing 
sleep. Rays of sunshine, streaming through deep- 
set windows, gilded the walls of my prison; for 
prisoner I was, despite the luxurious bed. But such 
a prison! From where I lay I could see that a 
Turkey carpet covered more than half the floor of 
the spacious chamber. A jaguar-skin rug lay beside 
the bed; other rugs of jaguar, panther, and ocelot 
skins were strewn about in barbaric profusion. 
Hangings of silk damask concealed the walls ; velvet 
* curtains, looped back with gold cords, adorned the 
two windows, between which stood a small dressing 
table. A massive clothes press of some dark wood 
stood against the opposite wall, while a divan, an 
enormous armchair over which a jaguar skin had 
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been flung, together with several smaller chairs and 
oriental stools and an inlaid table, completed the 
furnishings. From the center of the ceiling hung 
a large, dark green globe suspended by what 
appeared to be golden chains. The background 
color effects of the chamber — the Turkey carpet, 
the damask hangings, the heavy velvet curtains 
at the windows — were dark green, against which 
the tawny yellow of the rugs, the golden chains of 
the globe, the gilding of the chairs stood out in 
vivid yet pleasing contrast. Truly these twentieth- 
century buccaneers of the air lodged their prisoner 
well! 

I stirred and stretched myself once again, and 
as I did so a sharp twinge in my left arm reminded 
me that I had been wounded, and I saw that the 
arm was swathed in bandages ; also with the sting- 
ing reminder of my physical state came an tmeasy 
realization of the danger and mystery by which 
I was surrounded. That I was in the pirates' 
stronghold I had no doubt; but what manner of 
place that stronghold was, outside of the chamber 
I occupied, or in what part of the world located, 
I had not the slightest idea. Of my arrival I 
remembered only that the giant aeroplane had 
alighted — somewhere ; that the man called Bogdan 
had then come to me with a glass of brandy and 
commanded, *' Drink this!" — that I had obeyed, 
and that I had known no more until I awakened in 
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my luxurious prison. That the brandy had been 
drugged I had no doubt, but that the drug had not 
been harmful my present sensation of physical well 
being testified. Apparently the present disposition 
of the pirates toward me was humane enough; and I 
remembered the kindly and generous speech and 
manner of the pirate chief — so at variance with 
the character of a rapacious and bloody-minded 
outlaw such as the world believed him to be — when 
I had recovered consciousness in the car of the 
Condor. Suddenly an idea flashed through my mind 
that set my heart to beating wildly and my blood 
to tingling. Perhaps I was not a prisoner at all; 
perhaps while tmder the influence of the potent 
draft I had been transported to some city, an 
American city even; perhaps this chamber was in 
some mansion or hotel from which I should pres- 
ently look forth upon crowded streets and the 
habitations of men. I glanced arotmd the chamber 
with a new and intense interest ; I was looking for 
the call bell and the telephone. I saw neither ; but 
a dressing gown lay upon a chair beside the bed, 
apparently placed there for my use. I arose quickly 
and slipped it on. I was faint and dizzy, but too 
eager in the pursuance of my thought to notice that 
as I went to one of the windows. 

The scene I looked forth upon was beautiful in 
itself, rarely beautiful, but it annihilated the hopes 
so suddenly formed only to be as quickly dissipated. 
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Below the window, against the casing of which I 
leaned for support, the ground sloped gently down 
for a quarter of a mile or more to the bank of a 
broad and rapid stream that rushed foaming amid 
the huge bowlders with which its bed was strewn. 
Trees, among which I recognized oak and cypress, 
together with others unknown to me, were scattered 
here and there over the gentle slope, and the turf 
beneath them was as green and smooth as in a 
well-kept park. Beyond the stream was a broad 
belt of level ground, thickly wooded, and beyond 
the level ground the land rose in broad wooded 
terraces to the foot of a line of perpendicular cliffs 
rising five hundred feet or more above the valley. 
Mingling in the forest with the oak and pine I could 
distinguish the tops of palms and other trees pecul- 
iar to the tropics, and along the banks of the 
stream grew thickets of giant ferns. Among the 
branches many birds of brilliant plumage flew to 
and fro. A pair of hiunming birds, the largest I 
had ever seen, flitted from blossom to blossom in 
an enormous magnolia tree not more than fifty feet 
from my window. A large monkey emerged from 
a thicket and squatted to drink beside the stream. 
I was gazing upon a semitropical forest. To the 
right and left my view was circumscribed, but the 
valley extended as far as I could see on either hand, 
with the rushing stream in the middle and the 
barrier cliffs, like giant palisades, marching with 
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it on its eastern side. Over these eastern cliffs 
the sun was just rising, and its rays lighted up the 
forest depths and be jeweled the foaming reaches 
of the stream with diamond and emerald. They 
gilded, too, the walls of a ruin standing upon one 
of the upland terraces, of which I took less note 
at the time than I did afterwards. It was rude, 
mysterious, gigantic, one of those massive relics 
of vanished civilization which are the wonder of 
modem engineers. 

At the present moment all the beauty and 
grandeur of the scene were lost upon me. The 
hope I had formed on such slight premises had 
been greater than I knew, and its annihilation left 
me faint and sick and dizzy, leaning against the 
stone casing of the window for support. The 
window itself appeared to be cut through solid 
rock, and as I leaned against it I speculated in a 
giddy, disconnected sort of way upon the prob- 
ability of the chamber, which was to me a prison, 
being located within the walls of such a ruin as 
that which faced my casement from across the 
valley. 

A touch upon my arm aroused me. Turning my 
head, I saw standing beside me a woman of no 
particular age, with a broad, expressionless face 
and china-blue eyes. The one idea she suggested to 
the mind was breadth, breadth from her low fore- 
head to her wooden shoes. She might have been 
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considered a tall woman if her height had not been 
eaten up by breadth. 

" Mein Kind," she said, speaking a queer jargon 
of German and English, " du must to der bed go." 
And taking me by the arm she led me unresisting 
back to the luxurious couch. There she readjusted 
the bandage on my arm, then gliding across the 
room she brought the inlaid table to the bedside. 
Glide is the proper word to describe her motions. 
She did not seem to walk, nor did she waddle as 
fat people sometimes do; no, she glided, with all 
the grace and dignity, albeit swiftness, of a broad 
and massive wood sledge on a not too steeply 
sloping snow road. As I watched her from where 
I lay, a whimsical idea came into my mind that 
she resembled in that respect the wicked fairy in 
Hauffs tale of "Nosey, the Dwarf." I should 
not have been at all surprised to see a crowd of 
squirrels in nutshell shoes come gliding in at her 
bidding. As it happened, however, she had no 
bewitched squirrels to wait upon her; instead, she 
glided* out through a door concealed behind the 
damask hangings, and presently returned bearing 
a tray containing, I am sure, the most tempting 
breakfast ever set before a hapless prisoner. This 
she placed on the table, and uttering the one word, 
*' Essen," glided out again as swiftly and as silently 
as she had come. 

I now discovered what I had been unconscious 
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of before, namely, that I was ravenously hungry, 
and I did full justice to the fruit and fowl, poached 
eggs, toast, hot muffins, and coffee that the tray 
contained; after which, greatly refreshed, I lay back 
upon the bed and awaited developments, satisfied 
that for the present at least I had to face neither 
a dungeon nor starvation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE ROCK-HEWN CHAMBER 

Q OON after I had finished breakfast my attend- 
^ ant, nurse, or jailer — I hardly knew in which 
light to regard her — glided in, bearing a medicine 
glass filled with opaque, pink-colored liquid. This 
she presented to my lips, saying, **Trenken/' 

Had the breakfast been less good, the bed less 
soft, I might have demurred. As it was, I felt at 
the moment extremely comfortable, as much at 
ease in mind and body as was possible for a man 
in my situation; so I drank without protest, and 
my nurse — I finally determined to accept her in 
that character — glided out again, bearing the tray 
with the breakfast things. 

The medicine glass must have contained a mild 
sleeping draft, for I soon fell into a light and 
pleasant slumber from which I awakened feeling 
strengthened and refreshed. The first object which 
met my eyes as I opened them was my watch lying 
upon the inlaid table at the bedside. Its presence 
there I took as a delicate attention on the part of 
my captors, for which I was more grateful, perhaps, 
than I might have been for more important favors. 
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Looking at it I discovered that the time was a few 
minutes before one o'clock. The simshine no longer 
streamed in at the chamber windows; but a light 
breeze odorous with the perfume of flowers stirred 
the curtains, and I fancied the glory of a tropic 
noon outside. I felt much stronger than I had in 
the morning; I felt well, in fact, with only the 
twinge of pain when I moved my left arm to remind 
me of my wound. 

I raised myself upon my right elbow and looked 
about me. It was then that the intense stillness 
smote upon my senses. The soundless breeze, 
waving the curtains to and fro, seemed to give form 
to it; a distant call — of some bird in the forest, 
perhaps — intensified it; the blackest midnight could 
not have made it more oppressive than did the light 
of day. It seemed as if I had been confined in 
that gorgeous chamber for a long, long time with- 
out seeing any human being but the German woman ; 
and I began to speculate with intense curiosity upon 
the whereabouts of my captors, the character of 
their stronghold, their mode of living. I resolved 
to investigate. As my nurse passed to and fro I 
had not been able to detect the sliding of a bolt 
or the turning of a key ; therefore it seemed quite 
possible that no physical barrier intervened between 
me and a better knowledge of my surroundings. 
True, a casuist might have argued that if my captors 
had left the door of my prison unguarded, they had 
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by so doing put me upon my parole; but on the 
other hand I might have answered that if they had. 
failed to guard me closely it was probably because 
they believed their failure to do so could in no 
way aid me to escape, and that therefore, as I had 
not expressly given my parole, I was morally free 
to investigate their stronghold as far as I might 
be able to do so without interruption. Many men 
in my situation, indeed, would have settled all doubt 
by arguing that as my captors were pirates pure 
and simple, and therefore beyond the pale of all 
social law, no terms of faith or trust were to be 
held with them imder any circumstances. 

In the midst of my cogitations the hangings that 
concealed the door were pushed aside and my nurse 
appeared, bearing a tray upon which was a luncheon 
quite as appetizing as the breakfast had been. She 
smiled as she set down the tray, which was the 
first change of expression I had yet seen in her 
stolid countenance. 

"Goot, sur goot," she remarked, observing me 
resting on my elbow. " Du bist soon all right, mein 
Kind." 

"Can you speak English?" I asked in German. 

"Ach, yah, yah, sure," she replied, smilmg 
broadly. 

"Then tell me, when may I go out from here?" 

"Ach, I know not; dot viU pe when der Herr 
Bogdan shall say," she answered. 
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"But when shall I see this Herr Bogdan?" I 
asked. 

" I know not, I know not; dot he vill you himself 
tell," and she glided out as if anxious to escape 
further questioning. 

In about an hour she returned and took away the 
tray. This time she did not bring me any medicine. 
As I had concluded that there was no information 
to be obtained from her, I forbore further ques- 
tioning. Besides, I had plans of my own and 1 did 
not wish her to think me too curious. 

When she was gone I looked at my watch. It 
was half -past two. I considered it likely that I 
would be left to myself until supper time ; and while 
I did not know at what hour that would be served, 
I judged it probable that it would not be before 
six o'clock; therefore I had three hours and a half 
upon my hands which I could not use to better 
advantage than in making an examination of my 
place of confinement. 

Lx)sing no time, I arose, and slipping on the 
dressing gown which still lay on a chair near 
the bed, I proceeded to make an examination of the 
walls of the chamber behind the damask hangings. 
My first discovery was a closet, apparently large. 
Feeling along the stone surface of the walls I found 
an electric switch, which I turned, and in an instant 
the closet was flooded with light from an incan- 
descent lamp hanging from the ceiling. I found 
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that the closet was about eight feet deep by ten in 
width. But most joyful discovery of all, hanging on 
wooden pegs knocked into the rear wall I found the 
clothing I had worn when taken prisoner, all com- 
plete down to socks and shoes. Only my bandoleer 
full of cartridges and my Colt magazine pistol were 
missing. I was almost as grateful to the pirates for 
their care of my clothes as I had been for their 
delicate attention in the matter of the watch, and 
was about to dress myself when a thought stopped 
me. I really did not need the clothes so long as I 
remained in the chamber, and — well, some one 
might come, and there was no need to let them 
know I had been investigating. 

I replaced the things, therefore, where I had 
fotmd them, and continued my examination clad 
in the dressing gown. In a comer of the cham- 
ber a few feet from the closet I found a small 
and well appointed private bath lighted by a single 
window cut into the stone. This was much for 
comfort but very little for information, inasmuch 
as it only confirmed what I already knew, which 
was that the pirates' stronghold seemed to be 
equipped with all modem conveniences. 

As one result of my investigation I found that 
the chamber appeared to have been excavated out 
of sdid rock, a discovery interesting in itself, but 
affording little enlightenment. There was no outlet 
save by the door already mentioned. This was of 
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oak, massive and strong, but hardly suggestive of 
a prison. I tried the handle cautiously and found 
it unlocked. Pushing it open very gently, I found 
myself looking down a long stone corridor dimly 
lighted by a single incandescent lamp. Treading 
very cautiously, I had advanced a few feet when 
my steps were arrested by the low murmur of 
voices coming through a door, which I had not pre- 
viously noted, opening into the corridor. Further 
investigation in this direction was effectually 
blocked for the present. Great as was my curiosity 
to know to whom the voices belonged, prudence 
overruled the desire, and I returned to my chamber 
of captivity, closing the door softly behind me. 

The rest of the afternoon I spent in the big arm- 
chair beside one of the windows. The tropic sun 
beat fiercely down upon the silent forest and the 
rushing river; nowhere was there sign or sound 
of life, the denizens of the woods no doubt having 
sought refuge from the midday glare within their 
shadowy depths. Of human life the ruin which I 
had noted in the morning was the only token, and 
that spoke only of the past. As I gazed upon it, 
it seemed to me that I must be the victim of some 
fantastic dream; that the events of the past two 
months were a dream, and that I should awaken 
presently to find myself in my bed in my rooms on 
Qarendon Avenue, with the morning stm streaming 
in at the windows. 
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I was aroused from my reverie by the appearance 
of the broad German woman with supper, which at 
least was pleasantly real. She made no comment 
when she foimd me sitting up, but brought the 
inlaid taUe over by the window so that I could 
continue to look out while I ate. She maintained 
the same silence when she came to take the things 
away, and I, on my part, asked no further questions, 
having in mind certain plans for the night which 
depended for their execution upon my door being 
left unlocked. I therefore wished to create the 
impression that, if not contented, I was at least 
resigned to my situation. I asked her, however, 
if there was any tobacco to be had about the 
place, and her stolid countenance brightened as she 
answered : 

" Ach, yah, yah, mein Kind,*' and going out with 
the supper things she presently returned with a 
half dozen cigars and a box of matches. She 
smiled broadly as she handed them to me, saying: 
" Der Herr Andrei his compliments he send," and 
stooping down, she lighted a match on her wooden 
shoe and handed it to me. 

" Tell the Herr Andrei I thank him,*' I answered, 
lighting my cigar and at the same time wondering 
who Herr Andrei might be. But I f orebore to ask ; 
it was enough that Herr Andrei was a person whose 
taste in cigars was rather better than my own. In 
fact, I was smoking a gold-banded perfecto of a 
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brand with which I was very well acquainted, but 
had never felt rich enough to buy. 

Darkness had now come, and that with a sud- 
denness which confirmed my opinion, previously 
formed, that wherever the pirates' stronghold might 
be, it was somewhere near the equator — some high 
mountain region, perhaps, which would account for 
the presence of oak and pine mingling with the 
tropical growth of the forest. As my nurse went 
out she touched an electric switch located near the 
door, and instantly the chamber was flooded with 
light from the green globe that hung from the 
ceiling. 

I fear that my response to her friendly "Goot 
Nacht" was not as hearty as it should have been, 
owing to the fact that I was dazzled, both mentally 
and physically — my eyes by the sudden flood of 
light, my mind by the overpowering mystery of 
my surroundings. This rock-hewn chamber, appar- 
ently hollowed out of the massive thickness of a 
cliff overlooking a tropic valley, yet furnished with 
all the luxurious appointments of modern civiliza- 
tion ; these men in whose power I was, their faces 
seen but once, and then under circumstances which 
made them seem more like the unreal fancies of a 
dream than reality ; the combat in the sky ten thou- 
sand feet above the Valley of the Cumberland; 
my fall from the aeroplane — all the circumstances, 
in fact, which had led up to the situation in which 
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I found myself, seemed to me to bear so strongly 
the stamp of unreality that there were moments 
when I found myself wondering if I were not the 
victim of hallucination. 

So strong was the idea in my mind when left 
alone in the brilliantly lighted chamber, that I 
sprang up from the armchair and paced with uneven 
steps from door to window. I could hardly control 
an impulse to rush out into the corridor leading 
from my door, to seek Herr Bogdan, or Herr 
Andrei, or Dion Repnin — or any human com- 
panionship that would give me assurance of the 
reality of my present surroundings and of the 
events which had led up to them. As for the broad 
German woman, she was too strongly identified in 
my mind with the wicked fairy and the bewitched 
squirrels to be reassuring. 

At length I became calmer and my thoughts 
reverted to the resolution I had fqnned during the 
afternoon, to explore the corridor, and as far as 
I might beyond it, under cover of darkness. True, 
the chances of getting lost, of being caught, and 
so provoking my captors to place me in more rigor- 
ous confinement, seemed very great ; but action, no 
matter how great the risk, seemed to me better 
than solitude and uncertainty. I went to the table 
and looked at my watch. It was ten o'clock — too 
early, as I judged, by at least two hours to start 
on my expedition; though for all the sound that 
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penetrated to my chamber, Bogdan and his pirate 
crew might have been the seven sleepers. 

Nevertheless I dressed myself completely, all 
except my shoes ; then I went to the door and noted 
carefully the position of the electric switch which 
was placed close beside it. I then turned off the 
light, and taking a fresh cigar, seated myself in 
the embrasure of the window. The night was 
perfect. In the sky overhead the dazzling host of 
the tropic stars; on the earth below the whisper 
of the breeze, the plash and murmur of the river, 
the sighing of the forest, broken now and again 
by the cry of some nocturnal prowler. Looking 
across the valley, I sought the ruin on the upland 
terrace. It was then that I was struck by what 
seemed for the moment an inexplicable phenom- 
enon. The ruin, bathed in light, stood out against 
the background of cliff and forest with startling 
clearness. For a few moments I gazed in amaze- 
ment at the mysterious illumination, heightened as 
was its effect by the strange and majestic archi- 
tecture of the ancient structure ; presently, however, 
as I observed the phenomenon more closely I saw 
that the rays which lighted up the terrace and the 
ruin by which it was crowned came from across 
the valley; that is to say, from the side on which 
I was. Leaning far out of the casement to try if 
I could see whence the rays came, I discovered 
that they proceeded from beyond a buttress-like 
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angle about fifty yards to the right, though what 
produced them it was impossible to tell. Inwardly 
I reserved the discovery of their origin for my 
midnight expedition. At the same time I was able 
to observe that the embrasure in which I sat was 
cut in the solid face of the cliff about a htmdred 
feet above the ground; how much higher the cliff 
extended it was impossible to judge. 

The calmness and beauty of the night, the near 
prospect of adventure and danger, of action, per- 
haps, too, the soothing influence of the weed, all 
tended to produce a calming effect upon my shaken 
nerves, and when an hour later I opened the door 
leading into the corridor my hand was as steady 
and my brain as cool as if I had merely been going 
for an evening stroll. 



CHAPTER IX 



A VISION 



^TT^HE corridor was in total darkness and I was 
-■• obliged to feel my way. At the end of about 
fifteen feet my hand touched an electric switch, 
which I was careful not to interfere with. A little 
farther on I came to the door already mentioned. 
This also I passed without endeavoring to ascertain 
whither it might lead. A dim light shone in front 
of me, and advancing toward it I came presently 
to a cross passage running at right angles to the 
one in which I stood. This cross passage was dimly 
lighted, and peering cautiously around the corner 
I discovered that the illumination filtered up a broad 
stairway nearly opposite the point of intersection. 
To the right this second corridor ended in a small 
open chamber — it might have been an antechamber 
leading to an inner apartment — in which an incan- 
descent lamp was burning dimly. The opposite end 
of the corridor was shrouded in darkness. 

Having reconnoitered carefully, I stepped into the 
second corridor and walked toward the stairwav. 
It was quite broad — fifteen feet at least — but its 
great length made it appear much narrower. At 
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its lower end it appeared to open upon some broad, 
brilliantly lighted space. The steps were wide and 
shallow, rather than deeply cut ; and as I descended 
I was filled with wonder at the enormous labor it 
must have cost to hollow that cyclopean passage 
out of the solid rock. But far greater wonder was 
yet to come; and as it was gradually revealed as 
I descended, I forgot all about the danger of 
discovery, forgot that in the brilliant light that 
streamed upon the stairway my form stood out 
with vivid distinctness, the object, perhaps, of I 
knew not how many watching eyes. I came to the 
bottom at last, and looked above and arotmd me 
in awe and wonder upon the handiwork of man 
— upon a prehistoric cave-built city of the cliff 
dwellers. A hundred feet above my head arched 
the dome-like roof of an enormous crevasse in the 
face of the cliff; before me stretched a broad plaza, 
oval in shape, and bounded on the side toward the 
edge of the cliff by a low wall of stone or stucco 
in the center of which was a pillared gateway. 
From the inner side of the plaza rose, in a broad 
semicircular sweep, tier upon tier of buildings of 
stone and stucco bearing the unmistakable imprint 
of the architecture of the Pueblos. But these were 
not the ruined, crumbling walls we are accustomed 
to behold in pictures of the habitations of the 
cliff dwellers. No, they appeared as fresh and new 
and in as good repair as if they had been builded 
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only yesterday, and their terraces were far more 
brilliantly lighted by arc lamps swinging from the 
roof of the crevasse than are the streets of any 
modem city. 

This, then, was the heart of the pirates* strong- 
hold ; so different from anything I had expected to 
find, suggesting such grotesque fancies, such impos- 
sible conjectures, that my brain fairly reeled. I 
stood on the lowest step and leaned against the 
wall of the stairway. To my mind, strangest of 
all in that strange scene was its solitude. Of life 
there was no sign. Then I remembered that it was 
the dead hour of night and that probably all of the 
denizens of the weird city were wrapped in slumber. 
Still, there was no telling how many hidden senti- 
nels might be on the watch, and as the dictates of 
prudence began — rather tardily — to overcome 
those of wonder and curiosity, I began to withdraw 
step by step up the rock-hewn stairway. Scarcely 
had I climbed half the distance to the top when the 
lights below were instantaneously extinguished and 
I was left in total darkness. 

Not knowing what the extinguishing of the lights 
might portend, I hastened my steps and in a few 
moments had reached the top. Here I paused to 
listen, but no sound disturbed the intense stillness. 
The light was still burning in the open chamber 
at the end of the corridor, and, curiosity over- 
coming the prudent resolve I had formed to rest 
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content for that night with the discoveries I had 
made, I turned in the direction of the light, bent 
upon discovering to what it might lead. It led, 
apparently, to nothing but an empty chamber. If 
there were any doors or passages leading out of it, 
other than the one by which I had entered, they 
were concealed by the coarse brown burlap with 
which the walls were himg. Deeming it prudent 
not to press my investigations further, I was about 
to retrace my steps when suddenly the corridor by 
which I had come, and which I must traverse in 
returning, was flooded with light, and from the 
farther end, the end that had hitherto been envel- 
oped in darkness, I saw two men approaching, in 
one of whom I recognized the man called Dion 
Repnin. 

As yet they had not seen me, I being concealed 
by the angle of the door; but that was very little 
comfort, for if they kept on as far as the chamber 
I was certain to be discovered. My only hope was 
that they would turn at the great stairway, but my 
hope was doomed to disappointment; they passed 
the stairway and kept straight on. The situation 
became desperate. Of the personal consequences 
of discovery I recked little, but of the humiliation 
of it a great deal; and of all men of the pirate 
crew I cared least to be caught by Dion Repnin, 
evilly disposed toward me as I believed him to be, 
and in whom I divined a caustic and biting wit. 
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In my desperation I glanced around at the burlap 
hangings and observed that they came quite down 
to the floor and hung loose. They offered me a 
hairbreadth chance, but my only one, and another 
instant found me ensconced behind them. At the 
spot I had selected for my disappearance I found, 
providentially, a shallow recess in the wall behind 
the hangings which I hoped would serve to conceal 
my bulk. 

I had not been a second too soon. Hardly had 
I reached my hiding place, pressing my body as 
close as possible against the wall, when I heard 
a low murmur of voices in earnest conversation, 
and the two men entered the room. To my surprise 
they were speaking in English. 

"You see, my dear Vassily,** — they paused 
directly in front of where I was standing and I 
recognized Dion Repnin's voice, — "Bogdan Van- 
kovich has many vagaries, and so, instead of 
disposing of him quietly by a push off the top of 
our car where he clung most tenaciously, although 
wounded, he has brought him here and lodged him 
as well, or better, than you or me who have con- 
stantly risked our lives for the Cause." 

"Yes, yes, I know," answered the one called 
Vassily, "our brother Bogdan has many strange 
fancies; with millions at his command, he lives like 
a hermit; professing hatred of all government, he 
rules with a heavier hand than any despot." 
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"Indeed, you speak no more than truth," an- 
swered Repnin, **in fact, the weight of that hand 
would become intolerable were it not mitigated and 
Bogdan's will thwarted, sometimes, by thy influ- 
ence, Vassily Godunoff, even as the weight of other 
heavy hands in societies more highly organized than 
ours is mitigated and the wishes of their owners 
thwarted — sometimes." 

**I am glad you do me justice, Dion Repnin," 
answered Vassily, " for of this I am sure, that had 
I not taken it upon myself to exert a calming and 
restraining influence our Brotherhood would long 
since have fallen to pieces. And that brings me 
to the purpose for which I have asked you to 
accompany me here to-night." 

Vassily paused, while I swore inwardly, and 
wondered if they would stand there talking until 
morning. 

" Well ? " said Repnin. 

"Well, my dear Dion," Vassily went on, "if our 
brother Bogdan chooses to live like a hermit, or if 
he chooses to show a degree of leniency toward a 
prisoner of which you and I may not approve, 
those are more or less his own affairs; but when 
he attributes, as he did in speaking to me this morn- 
ing, the poor showing of the Condor against this 
same prisoner's aeroplane to the overindulgence in 
champagne of her pilot and crew a couple of nights 
before—" 
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**Ha! what?** A fierce oath hissed between 
Dion Repnin's teeth. "Did he say that?" 

"And when," went on Vassily, not appearing 
to notice the interruption, " he attributes the trans- 
mission by me of certain sums to my brother in 
Odessa to motives of personal and selfish greed, 
then is he trespassing on the personal honor and 
safety of us all." 

" The zealot, the bigoted, canting, narrow-minded 
zealot!" I could hear Repnin's teeth grind and 
could fancy his eyes flashing. " Were it not for — " 

"Were it not for Theodora; is it not so, 
brother?" purred Vassily. 

"Take care, Godunoff, take care! I have had 
enough of meddling in my personal affairs under 
the cloak of brotherhood." 

"But why *if it were not for Theodora,'" per- 
sisted Vassily, "why not rather, 'on account of 
Theodora * ? Nay, man, never frown and roll your 
eyes at me, but rather listen patiently to what I say. 
The g^rl for some reason loves you not. And do 
you perchance imagine that Bogdan would coerce 
her, or even try to influence her against her will, 
even though he loved you far more than he does ? " 

"What then?" 

Vassily laughed softly: "Do you not see what 
then—" 

The sentence was never finished. There was the 
sound of a heavy tread along a corridor to the left 
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of where I was standing, the entrance to which 
had been concealed behind the hangings ; the hang- 
ings were pushed aside, and Bogdan's thunderous 
voice rolled through the chamber. 

"Good evening, brothers," he said. "I thought 
I heard voices and came to see. Why do you not 
enter? You know you are always welcome." 

I did not need to be able to see through the 
burlap to know that Vassily cringed and turned 
pale, and that Repnin's head was thrown back in 
defiance. Nevertheless it was Vassily who was the 
first to speak. 

"We were about to do so," he said, "but feared 
the hour might be unseasonable." 

" Never let that prevent you," answered Bogdan, 
" for you know I am awake at all hours. Come in, 
brothers, come in." 

I heard their footsteps as they entered the corri- 
dor from which Bogdan had emerged, and the 
murmur of their retreating voices, but not the 
closing of any door. Therefore I stood fast behind 
the hangings and waited until I might be quite sure 
the coast was clear. Relieved of the danger which 
their immediate presence involved, however, I 
began to examine a little the recess in which I 
found myself. It proved to be a door. Assuredly 
my angel of adventure was with me that night, 
and tempted me — to use a gambling phrase — to 
play to my luck. 
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The door proved to be unlocked. (In fact, locks 
seemed to be superfluous in the pirates* stronghold, 
a fact of which certain philanthropic societies and 
the state board of pardons may wish to make note 
as a singular instance of honor among thieves.) 
Pushing it open, I stumbled and nearly fell on the 
first of a flight of steps leading upward. Upward 
then I groped my way as best I might in the pitchy 
darkness, wondering to what new discoveries the 
stairway might lead. Could I have but known to 
what it would lead, would I have gone forward, I 
wonder ? Perhaps, no ; perhaps, yes. I have never 
put the question to myself since and answered it 
twice alike, nor once to my own satisfaction. 

Whatever I might have done had I known, not 
knowing I went on, and came presently to the top 
of the stairway. Here I found myself in a car- 
peted chamber which was in total darkness, save 
for a ray of moonlight which streamed between 
looped-back curtains of a doorway leading to 
another and apparently larger room. Crossing the 
chamber I was about to pass the curtained doorway 
when a slight sound in the farther room caused me 
to pause and shrink back into the shadow. As I 
did so a woman came forth from the darkness and 
stood in the flood of moonlight that streamed 
through an open window. Going to the window, 
she leaned against the casement, and the movement 
caused the loose sleeve of the robe of clinging blue 
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silk she wore to fall back and reveal the perfection 
of an arm which a diamond studded bracelet made 
seem only the whiter. Her hair, parted in the 
middle and combed back from her forehead, fell 
nearly to her knees in two massive braids that 
shone like burnished copper. As she stood gazing 
out at the glory of the moon, just then rising over 
the eastern cliffs, her three quarters profile was 
turned toward me. I shall not attempt to describe 
her beauty — I am not a poet. But it was not in 
her perfection of form, her perfect mold of feature, 
not in her grace of pose nor her nobility of carriage 
that the charm of her beauty lay ; no, it was subtler, 
deeper than all these, the majesty and sweetness 
of perfect physical and spiritual womanhood. 

All the reckless impulse that had carried me so 
far that night, all the cool nerve and defiant 
bravado, went from me as I gazed upon her in 
the moonlight, so lovely, so spiritual, so queenly, 
so utterly unconscious of my presence; and I 
trembled as I crept back toward the stairway lest 
she discover me there in shameful trespass. Fate, or 
fortune, favored me and I reached the bottom of 
the stair without mishap. Here I found the coast 
apparently clear, though the light still burned in the 
corridor. I resolved, therefore, to chance it, and 
took the distance between the antechamber where I 
had hidden behind the hangings and the corridor 
leading to my own chamber on the run. 
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I made it in safety. With a sense of elation I 
paused to look back around the comer and along 
the corridor to that antechamber beyond which lay 
so much mystery, so much danger, so much sweet- 
ness, to the dwelling place of the pirate chief, to 
the boudoir of — whom ? And my heart answered : 
"The one woman, the loveliest in all the world." 

Suddenly a low, portentous rumbling broke upon 
the stillness of the night. It was more like the 
low, muttering rumble of distant thunder than 
any other sound to which I could compare it; but 
it seemed to come not from outer air but from 
below, far down beneath the very foundations of 
the cliff. It continued for perhaps a minute, or 
more, then died slowly away. After waiting for a 
space to see if it would be renewed, I retraced my 
steps to my chamber, where, wearied with the 
excitement of the night. I went to bed, heartily 
glad to be safely back again. 



CHAPTER X 

A VISIT FROMI " DER HERR ANDREI '* 

¥ WAS awakened from delightful sleep by the 
•*• sound of a closing door, and opening my eyes 
I saw my table spread for Itmcheon. I had slept 
imtil one o'clock in the afternoon! I fotmd my 
clothes, which I had had the prudence toliang up 
in the closet again when I returned from my noc- 
turnal expedition, neatly disposed upon a chair at 
the bedside, and I could not help wondering what 
my nurse had thought when she came at breakfast 
time and found me sleeping ; also, why she had not 
awakened me. As I pondered I lighted one of the 
cigars which I had left from the gift of " der Herr 
Andrei," and my thoughts reverted to my adven- 
tures of the night before. From the conversation 
I had overheard between Dion Repnin and Vassily, 
it appeared that I was a subject of discussion, per- 
haps of some slight dissension even, among the 
pirates, and that the chief was favorably disposed 
toward me. I found myself, however, much less 
concerned about my fate than I had been the day 
before. My wonder and curiosity had been so 
strongly aroused by all that I had seen that I fotmd 
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myself hoping rather for a more or less prolonged 
sojourn among the pirates than for a speedy release. 
And the lady of the moon-lighted chamber! Who 
was she ? What was she ? I felt that I wished not 
to go forth from captivity until I had solved the 
mystery of her presence in that place. 

My spirits had recovered the buoyancy and 
optimism natural to my temperament; my wound 
gave me so little inconvenience that but for my 
bandaged arm, and a twinge now and then, I could 
very readily have forgotten it; my discoveries of 
the night, while they shed only a bewildering and 
unsatisfactory light upon the mystery of my sur- 
roundings, still shed enough to show that I was 
face to face with the most stupendous story any 
newspaper man had ever had the opportimity to 
write; and had the pirates at that moment offered 
me my freedom unconditionally, I doubt if I should 
have accepted it save under compulsion. Of my 
ultimate escape, or release, I had no doubt — ^a con- 
fidence, it must be confessed, as unreasonable as 
it was sanguine; but I wished that neither should 
occur until I might take back to the world what I 
believed would be the strangest story of outlawry 
ever told. But above all the considerations I have 
named was that other stronger motive for my desire 
to prolong my stay in the pirates' stronghold; 
athwart all my musings came the face of a girl, 
and the name of Theodora on the lips of Vassily 
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Godunoff. That the Theodora he had mentioned 
stood in some relation of wardship to the pirate 
chief, his words had implied; that the girl of the 
moon-lighted chamber was the one he had referred 
to, I conjectured. Of the deep impression she had 
made upon me, who but a few short hours before 
had believed my heart irrevocably given to another, 
I can only say that I trust it was not due to any 
constitutional fickleness of temper. She was to 
me the realization of the ideal of perfect woman- 
hood, to love whom was as natural as to live; and 
if conscience murmured, I silenced it with the 
memory of my parting interview with Trix. 

So I sat musing, and lazily blowing rings into 
the air, when there came a tap upon my door, and 
in response to my curt "Come in," the hangings 
were pushed aside and a young man stood framed 
in the doorway. He was of about my own height 
— that is to say, six feet two — elegantly yet 
strongly made, with the face and head of a Greek 
god and the smile of a light-hearted, reckless boy. 

"I crave your pardon if I intrude," he said, 
coming forward, ** and yet perhaps I should rather 
crave it in the name of our Brotherhood for seem- 
ing neglect of an honored — er — " 

"Captive," I said, answering his smile. 

"Why, yes, quite true; though I regret that 
'captive' should be the word." 

His manner was so sincere, his blue eyes so frank 
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and bold, his bearing so courteous, that I felt 
instinctively attracted to him. The more so, per- 
haps, because my own manner is rather blunt than 
suave or courtly. 

** Never mind the word," I said, " it matters little, 
anyway. But sit down, and — and — have one of 
your cigars." 

He began to laugh. "How did you guess it?" 
he said, as he seated himself and reached for one 
of the two remaining cigars that lay upon the table. 

" Oh, intuition, I suppose," I answered, respond- 
ing to his light-hearted laughter. "But tell me, 
you are then, really, ' der Herr Andrei ' ? " 

"That is what our good Gretchen calls me, 
though being a Pole, I call myself Pan Andrei 
Barchevsky." 

"And I am—" 

"Oh, you need no introduction; all of our 
Brotherhood know Tom Baldwin of The Courier/' 

" Indeed ! You flatter me. But your Brotherhood 
has me at a great disadvantage, in which, however, 
I think I am no worse off than the rest of the 
world." 

"Why, to that I answer, yes, and no; for the 
world knows us not so well as it desires, yet better 
than it imagines." 

"You speak in riddles, sir; and riddles, you 
know, stimulate curiosity." 

Pan Andrei smiled as he gazed out of the window 
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and across the valley. ''What yoa say is quite 
true," he remarked presently, "and by way of 
solving at least a part of the riddle I will ask you 
a question : Where do you imagine that you are ? " 

"I haven't the slightest idea," I rq)lied, "save 
that I know this place is somewhere near the 
equator." 

" Ah, yes, you know that by the sun. Well, let 
us suppose a high motmtain valley, a valley of the 
Andes, for instance, five or six thousand feet above 
sea level, and absolutely inaccessible save to those 
whose highway is the air." 

"That is not difficult with the cliffs in view 
yonder." 

" Then, in view of known facts, it is unnecessary 
to suppose airships larger and more powerful than 
any now in existence save in the brains of dreamers, 
and capable of such tremendous speed as to bring, 
let us say, Chicago, or Denver, as close, in point of 
time, to this inaccessible valley as they are by rail to 
each other." 

He paused for a moment, and lazily blew a ring 
of smoke into the air. 

"Yes, yes," I said eagerly, "go on, I am all 
attention." 

" Well, can you not conceive the possibility, under 
such conditions, of the inhabitants of this valley 
landing by night from their airships near one of 
those cities, or any other city on the two continents 
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for that matter, and mingling with its inhabitants 
unknown and unsuspected?" 

'"But not without their airships being seen and 
their presence reported." 

"Why not? The moon does not shine every 
night; and I think I could show you as solitary 
little bits of wilderness to land in as one could 
wish, not two hours by steam or electric from 
Chicago." 

"By Jove, you astonish me!" 

Pan Andrei laughed. "Faith," he said, "you 
flatter me, or, rather, I should say us, the Brother- 
hood, for journalists generally have the reputation 
of not being easily astonished." 

"But still more," I went on, "you bewilder mei 
Your partial solution of the riddle leaves it but the 
more obscure." 

"And yet I think I have demonstrated how we 
of the Brotherhood might be well known yonder, 
and yet the world remain quite unaware of the 
acquaintance." 

" True ; but that is only the simplest of the prob- 
lems which the riddle presents." 

" Then be you the questioner and I will answer 
if I may." 

For a few moments we sat facing each other in 
silence while I endeavored to frame the questions 
which I so much desired to have answered. A 
whimsical, half-mocking smile played over the 
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young Pole's face. Perhaps he was amused at my 
seriousness. Since my capture I had begun to 
realize that the Pirates of the Sky presented for 
solution a mystery of deeper significance than the 
world dreamed of; and I never realized this more 
fully than as I sat facing this man, so young, so 
handsome, so instinct with intelligence and resolu- 
tion, so far removed from the ordinary conception 
of bandit or desperado. 

I hope you will pardon me,*' I began at length, 

if I name your Brotherhood as the world names 
it— 'The Pirates of the Sky' ?" 

Pan Andrei smiled and nodded. 

"Since their first appearance at Denver, now 
nearly a year ago," I went on, " they have presented 
to the world a formidable mystery ; that mystery I, 
perhaps in an over-sanguine moment, set out to 
solve." 

The young man's eyes twinkled. "The car of 
the Condor," he remarked, " bears grim witness to 
the strenuousness of your endeavor." 

"I begin to think," I continued, "that fortune 
favored me in the fight, though much against my 
will, inasmuch as defeat has brought me nearer to 
the solution of the mystery than victory would 
have done ; and yet, the nearer I approach to it the 
more the mystery deepens. What is this Brother- 
hood of which you speak ? How come you here in 
this inaccessible mountain valley, inhabiting, as I 
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believe, the dwellings of a prehistoric race? To 
what end do you war against the world? What 
goal do you propose for yourselves as the result 
of that warfare? For having seen your leader, 
having seen the crew of the Condor, having seen 
and conversed with you, I cannot believe that mere 
wanton lust of rapine and destruction, or mere 
greed of gold, could furnish a sufficient motive for 
the banding together in outlawry, no matter on 
how grand a scale, of men like you." 

" Faith," answered Pan Andrei, " I think instead 
of poor Andrei Barchevsky you should have here 
our leader, Bogdan Vankovich. He could, if he 
chose, not only answer your questions fully, but 
hold forth upon them most eloquently; whereas I 
am only one of the youngest, and certainly the least 
serious, of the Brotherhood, who do all my soaring 
by airship and leave the high flights of mind and 
morals to others. But such as I am, I will do my 
best. And first, as to what our Brotherhood is, I 
might paraphrase the reply of the outlaw in Ivanhoe 
to Gurth, when he and his brethren seized upon the 
pseudo squire : * we are the deliverers of the world 
who propose to relieve every man of his burden.' 
To be more explicit, we are revolutionists, not of 
one country, nor of one political system, but of 
the world. As we view the various organizations 
of modem society we find them all iniquitous, pro- 
ducing happiness and prosperity foT Hie few based 
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upon the poverty and misery of the many; therefore 
we seek to destroy modem society and to replace 
it with a system based upon nobler ideals of liberty, 
a system which shall guarantee freedom to every 
man and woman, not only from fetters of iron 
;which bind the body, but from fetters of circum- 
stance, of poverty, of want, which bind and dwarf 
the soul." 

"Socialism — or anarchy?" I asked, smiling. 

" Faith," said P^n Andrei, laughing as he flicked 
the ash from his cigar, "I hardly know, though 
Bogdan Vankovich could tell you readily enough. 
As for myself, I am a Pole, and having no country 
I am against all countries. As for the Brotherhood, 
it is far more powerful and far-reaching than the 
ruling classes of the world imagine; we of the 
valley here are but a handful, a forlorn hope, of 
a mighty host Bound together by oath and by 
interest, we labor and wait for the day; and when 
the day shall come — and if it shall come — out 
of this valley will come a leader. 

"As to how we who are here came here: We 
were brought by our leader, who is a man of genius. 
His whole life has been devoted to the Cause; he 
has suffered for it frightfully, he has labored for 
it incessantly. To his genius is due that perfection 
of aerial navigation which you have seen exem- 
plified in the Condor. Seeking for a base from 
which to wield the power thus placed in his hands, 
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he found this mountain valley, unknown, unsus- 
pected, absolutely inaccessible save to airships as 
powerful as his own, of which there were none 
in the world ; and here he secretly gathered together 
the band which the world knows as the * Pirates 
of the Sky,' to be a terror and a mystery to the 
mighty, to wring from the money kings of the 
world the treasure which the Cause needs against 
the day that is coming." 

As Pan Andrei spoke his manner gradually 
became earnest, his face serious; the whimsical 
light-heartedness of the boy disappeared and gave 
place to the man's daring and devotion. He paused, 
and his manner changed as suddenly as sunshine 
breaking through clouds on a stormy day. 

" Faith," he said, beginning to laugh, " if Bogdan 
Vankovich could only hear me! I think I almost 
believe what I am saying." 

"Almost?" 

" Yes, almost, and I would believe wholly if men 
were not what the Eternal has made them. But 
men like Bogdan Vankovich dream dreams, and 
men like — like Andrei Barchevsky bring their 
dreams to naught." 

"Then you believe the dream impossible of 
realization ? " 

" Yes, I fear so. If Lucifer, son of the morning, 
rebelled against Eternal wisdom and Eternal power, 
what can you expect of men? But enough of this. 
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I have said enough, and more than enough, to 
have given one who wishes me ill the chance he 
watches for, had he heard it. Besides, I have 
drifted far from the principal object of my visit" 

" I fancy," I said, " that it has something to do 
with my fate." 

" Faith, yes, though you need be under no appre- 
hension, for Bogdan Vankovich admires your dar- 
ing; but to-morrow you will be summoned before 
the Council of Seven, of which I, imworthy, am 
one." 

" And what then ? " 

"Wait and see." Then he added, laughing: 
" But no, as I too, in my irresponsible way, have 
taken a fancy to you, I mean to cap my indiscre- 
tion by posting you as to the characters of the men 
before whom you are to appear." 

"No confidence you place in me can be indis- 
creet," I said, " for confidences are only indiscreet 
when there is danger of betrayal." 

He handed me a cigar and lighted another him- 
self before he spoke again, then : " I flatter myself 
upon being a judge of men at first sight," he said, 
" and I fear no betrayal from you. Therefore let 
us proceed to dissect our dear Council of Seven. 

"First, there is Bogdan Vankovich. He is a 
Russian, a Cossack of the Ukraine, but a great and 
noble man. Be brave and loyal and you have noth- 
ing to fear from him. Then there is Dion Repnin, 
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a Russian also, a noble of the blood of Rurik, who 
next to our chief is the most powerful and influential 
among us ; but his influence is founded on the base- 
ness of human nature, even as Bogdan's is foimded 
on its nobility. Beware of him; he hates you, 
partly, I think, through an instinctive antipathy, 
partly because you and your comrade dealt a ter- 
rible blow to his prestige as an air pilot ; which may 
be, by the way, partly the reason why I vouchsafe 
you this confidence — your enemy is my enemy. 
Then there is Vassily Gkniunoff, a Russian, too, and 
of noble birth. He is Repnin's creature. Gold is 
his god, avarice and cunning the mainsprings of his 
character. Guido Bartucci is an Italian, as his name 
implies, and a most skillful engineer; to him we owe 
all of our modem conveniences of water, light, and 
so forth. He is greedy, sensual, licentious, and 
bloody, and Dion Repnin's friend. Felix Zamhorst 
is a German and a scientist. He has charge of our 
laboratory and the manufacture of explosives. He 
is a brave and simple-hearted gentleman. John 
Bentinck is an English adventurer, cold, cruel, and 
dangerous. He was cashiered from the English 
army for conduct unbecoming a gentleman — cheat- 
ing at cards, I believe it was. He has shot tigers on 
foot in India and lions and elephants in Africa. 
He is Repnin's man. Lastly, there is myself, Andrei 
Barchevsky, with no dishonor upon my escutcheon, 
but the lightest-hearted, most reckless fool that ever 
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placed his head in the lion's mouth, or his life in the 
hands of a stranger." 

I could not help laughing outright at this last 
whimsical sally. He was indeed light-hearted and 
reckless, with the light-heartedness of youth and the 
recklessness of daring that knows no fear; and 
withal the most winning and magnetic personality 
I have ever known. It is to this day a cause of 
wonder to me, one of the inexplicable mysteries 
of human predilections, that Theodora — But I 
am treading upon the heels of a later knowledge, so 
of that anon. 

The afternoon was waning as Pan Andrei left 
me. At the door we stood for a moment, and 
looked into each other's eyes ; and there was that in 
the handclasp with which we parted the memory 
of which brings a pang to my heart as I write. 

" To-morrow, the Council of Seven," he said as 
we parted. And I answered: "To-morrow, the 
Council of Seven." 



CHAPTER XI 
'twixt scylla and charybdis 

A NDREI BARCHEVSKY united in his per- 
•^ ^ sonality a splendid manliness with an affec- 
tionate, almost caressing manner toward those he 
loved that won upon me all the more greatly, I 
think, because of my own rather undemonstrative 
temperament. It was nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing when he came for me, and as we walked down 
the corridor from my room he linked his arm 
through mine. 

" It will be all clear skies and high flying in the 
Council this morning," he said, " for Bogdan Van- 
kovich will have it so, and Dion Repnin no longer 
opposes, which shows that he has some ulterior 
motive ; but we will not bother about that, eh. Tom 
Baldwin of the Courier? '' 

" Certainly not," I answered, smiling in response 
to his gayety, "but what will your Council of 
Seven do with me?" 

"Oh, they will impose terms, and perhaps the 
terms will seem hard to you ; but any terms will be 
better than a plunge into the Black Gulf, which 
up to last night was Dion's demand." 

96 
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"The ^Mack gulf'!'' I said. "What black 
gulf?" 

" Oh, faith, I forgot that you did not know about 
our charming method of disposing of — er — of in- 
convenient persons," he answered; and then, with 
sudden earnestness, "and God grant you never 
may!" 

We had turned by this time into the broad cor- 
ridor from which the stairway led down to the cliff 
dwellings, and a moment later, crossing the ante- 
chamber in which, two nights before, I had over- 
heard the conversation between Repnin and God- 
unoff, and traversing a short passage, we entered a 
large and lofty apartment. 

If, when on the first morning I had awakened to 
find m)rself in the pirates' stronghold I had had 
occasion to be astonished at the luxuriousness of my 
surroundings, I had now even greater cause for 
astonishment in noting the simplicity, simplicity 
amotmting to asceticism, which characterized the 
room which I now entered, and which I saw at 
once must be the abode as well as the council room 
of the pirate chief. The larger portion of it, 
divided from the rest by a breast-high partition, was 
apparently used as a workshop. A great number 
and variety of tools were hung upon pegs or ar- 
ranged in racks along the walls ; below were chests 
of drawers, all neatly labeled with reference to their 
contents; a work bench occupied the whole of one 
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side, while the entire space was littered with blue- 
prints, pieces of machinery, models of engines and 
motors, and of aeroplanes of every type, I think, 
in which men have essayed the navigation of the 
air. In the space outside stood a writing table — 
a bare board without cloth or ornament' — with a 
great armchair beside it devoid of cushions or cover- 
ing of any kind to hide the unvarnished wood. A 
number of articles of clothing, plain and simple to 
the last degree, were hung upon pegs around the 
walls, while in one comer stood a bed— if that 
might be called a bed which was a frame covered 
with bare boards, with a block of wood for a pillow 
and a bearskin robe for covering. Above the bed 
hung a rifle, a bandoleer full of cartridges, a pair 
of magazine pistols in holsters, and a saber which 
seemed to have been forged for a giant's hand. 

My training as a reporter has made me quick in 
observing, and I took in the appointments of the 
chamber at a glance; and then, the survey made, 
my eyes rested on the group of men seated in front 
of the writing table — the Cotmcil of Seven. 

The chief alone was standing, and I had ample 
opportunity to measure with my eyes his titanic 
frame. I am a tall man, but he towered above me ; 
I am large of frame, but his breadth of shoulder 
and depth of chest and the girth of his mighty 
limbs made me seem small by comparison. The 
massive head which surmounted the broad 
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shoulders, upborne by a neck like a marUe column, 
I can compare to but one — the head of Zeus by 
Phidias. The shaggy, mane-like hair of coppery 
brown; the curly golden beard, not long but thick 
and broad ; the high Greek nose and massive fore- 
head ; the clear, calm, deep-set blue eyes that looked 
forth from beneath shaggy brows of a hue darker 
than the hair; the calm, firm mouth and strong 
chin, were all instinct with titanic power and in- 
domitable will. Whatever this man's history might 
be, he was a giant and a master among men. 

With a wave of his hand he motioned me to a 
chair which stood vacant facing the semicircle, 
while Andrei seated himself beside a man whom I 
instinctively recognized as Zamhdrst, the scientist. 
He was a small, thin, alert looking man, bearded, 
with gray eyes very bright behind his horn-rimmed 
spectacles, a dome-like forehead, and thin brown 
hair sprinkled with gray. To the right of the chief 
sat Dion Repnin, handsome and graceful, though 
of herculean build, dark almost as a gypsy, with 
close-cropped, curly, black hair, aquiline nose, thin- 
lipped and cruel yet handsome mouth, and promi- 
nent chin ; his eyes were black, deep set, cavernous, 
and full of smoldering fires as of a furious and 
ungovernable soul. To the left sat Vassily God- 
unoff, broad of forehead, narrow and crafty of 
face, with green-gray eyes, long sharp nose, and 
lantern jaws thinly covered by a sparse, shaggy 
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gray beard. Beside him sat John Bentinck, the 
English adventurer. There was something wolf- 
like in this man's spare, sinewy frame, broad of 
shoulder, deep of chest, thin of flank; there was 
something wolf -like in. his cold, fierce gray eye. 
Square jawed, straight nosed, singularly broad 
across the cheekbones, there was more of cold 
cruelty in his face than in that of any man I have 
ever seen. Bartucci, the Italian, sat next to Ben- 
tinck. His was a squat, broad figure, the long 
arms and short legs of which brought to my mind 
the pictures I had seen of gorillas. Of the man's 
intellect there could be no doubt — one glance at his 
broad, massive forehead settled that question; nor 
were his insolent black eyes and broad nose un- 
handsome despite the flaring nostrils; but in his 
prognathous jaw, thick lips, and heavy cheeks the 
brute reigned supreme. 

For a little space I sat facing them in silence, 
and each of them bent upon me a regard which was 
characteristic of the man. John Bentinck's was 
cruel and wolf -like, Dion Repnin's fiery yet sneer- 
ing, Godunoff's leering and full of cunning, Bar- 
tucci's insolent and brutal. Zamhorst looked at me 
as if I were some particularly interesting zoological 
specimen ; Andrei's eyes were full of sympathy and 
encouragement; but in Bogdan Vankovich's regard 
there was something so noble and lofty, so apart 
from the passions and prejudices of common men, 
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and yet so kindly withal, that I forgot to see in him 
the ruthless pirate chief as I divined a lofty soul, 
however misguided. 

At length Vankovich spoke. 
Brother," he said, in a deep, pleasant voice, 

your case has been the subject of some discussion 
in our Brotherhood, and there were those among 
us," here he glanced at Repnin, "who, thinking 
solely of the safety of the Brotherhood, advocated 
extreme measures which, while necessary in certain 
cases, are, I am sure, repugnant to us all. But it 
has been finally decided that in your case extreme 
measures are not necessary ; indeed, it has been de- 
cided that, you being an open foe, taken in open 
fight, such extreme measures toward you would be 
worthy rather of wild beasts than of men." Here 
he paused and looked slowly and sternly aroimd the 
circle. 

I bowed as he paused, but made no reply. I 
fancied, however, that the briefest possible glances 
of evil intelligence passed between Repnin, Bentinck, 
Bartucci, and Godunoff. 

But, brother," Vankovich continued presently, 

you came among us, if not of your own will, yet 
in consequence of your own acts. You sought to 
hunt us down when as yet we knew not of you ; you 
sought the combat, not we ; and the more formidable 
an antagonist you have proved yourself to be" — at 
these words I saw a sneer flit across Dion Repnin's 
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lips and met Bartucci's fiery glance — "the more 
likely you are to see the reasonableness of the terms 
we impose." 

" And what are those terms ? " I asked. 

" That you make your choice either to take the 
oath of the Brotherhood and become one of us, or 
else remain a prisoner in this valley, from which 
I assure you there is no possibility of escape save 
by the way you came, until such time as the 
Brotherhood shall see fit to set you free." 

"And that will be—?" 

"When your freedom shall coincide with the 
safety of the Brotherhood," said Dion Repnin, 
"and being so very formidable an antagonist, I 
leave you yourself to judge when that will be." 

" It is even so," said Vankovich. " What is your 
choice, brother?" 

I claim no credit for my answer to such terms ; 
the choice they gave me was no choice at all, and 
besides, in four of the men who gave it I recognized 
deadly foes. 

" I will take no oath," I said, " that binds me to 
men whose deeds, as I know them, I abhor. I re- 
main, perforce, your prisoner, but I will give you 
no parole; if I can escape I will." 

"Indeed, signor, and is it even so?" It was 
Bartucci's rasping voice. "Then we have pretty 
little oubliettes among these cliffs where you will 
be safe enough." 
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" No, brother, no,'* said Bogdan Vankovich, ** not 
while I am chief of the Brotherhood. We have a 
bold man's answer, boldly spoken, and he shall 
suffer no penalty for it, save this, that one of you 
shall be answerable for him, play echo to his voice 
and shadow to his form to the end that he find not 
out our secrets to our sorrow." 

" That will I be gladly," said Andrei Barchevsky, 
and I cast upon him a grateful glance, knowing 
what kindly motives prompted him. 

" How willing is our little Andrei to sacrifice him- 
self," said Bartucci maliciously, " knowing that such 
service will preclude his ever being absent from the 
valley and those who dwell within it ! " 

Andrei flushed angrily. Dion Repnin shot a 
furious glance at the speaker, but immediately con- 
trolling his features, he said : " Bartucci is right ; 
upon whomsoever the duty shall fall of guarding 
the prisoner, it will certainly prevent him from ever 
leaving the valley and consequently from taking 
part in any future expeditions." 

" For why," said Zamhorst, " should not any one 
of the Brotherhood to guard the prisoner undertake 
in such a case ? " 

" No," said Vankovich, " some one man, or better 
still, some two men, shall be personally responsible 
for the prisoner. Andrei Barchevsky, we will ac- 
cept you as one, and you, John Bentinck, shall be 
the other; thus, when one is absent the other will 
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be responsible." Then to me : " Subject to these 
conditions," he said, " you are free to go where you 
will in our valley. Your quarters will remain the 
same as now, which will be all the better, as they are 
next to Andrei Barchevsky's. Brothers, the formal 
meeting is ended." 



CHAPTER XII 

A GUMMER OF ENLIGHTENMENT 

** A NDREI," I said, as we sat together in his 
•^^ apartment some hours later, " why is it that 
you gentlemen of the Brotherhood, among whom I 
have met but one Englishman, all speak English in 
preference to any other language ? " 

"Oh, for that," he said, flicking the ash from 
his cigarette, " there are several reasons. The best 
one is, perhaps, that it is the only language which 
we all know in common. Another is that all the 
nations are well represented in our ranks save only 
the English ; Bentinck is the only Englishman, and 
therefore in a hopeless minority. Now, being 
human, and having our share, perhaps even a little 
more than our share, of human foibles and preju- 
dices, if we were to adopt as a common vehicle of 
communication among ourselves the language of any 
nation which could muster a little group of three 
or four among our membership, we should at once 
have bickerings and jealousies on account of the 
language given the preference; therefore we select 
the speech of the nation having but one representa- 
tive among us as the surest method to prevent 
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discord, at least on that score. No doubt if we could 
all speak Chinese we would adopt that language, be- 
cause we have not a Chinaman among us." 

"And are there no Americans among you?" I 
asked. 

" No, not one," he answered, smiling ; " you de- 
prived us of that pleasure to-day when you refused 
to join us. Speaking of Americans," he went on, 
" brings me to a third reason why we have adopted 
English as a common vehicle of commtmication." 

He paused. 

"Yes?" I said. "And what is this third 
reason ? " 

Before replying he reached over and took another 
cigarette from the box lying on the tabouret beside 
him. " Why," he said slowly as he lighted the paper 
cylinder, " as I hinted to you yesterday, our — ah — 
hostile expeditions are not the only ones which we 
make into the world out yonder." 

I nodded as I poised between my fingers my own 
perfecto — one of Andrei's, by the way — and 
waited for him to go on. 

" Well," he continued, " our expeditions of peace 
as well as of war are made almost exclusively to 
your own charming country, that is to say, the 
United States ; I may even say that some of us are 
quite well known in your city of Chicago, though 
in characters very different from those in which the 
world pictures us." 
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"Indeed, Pan Andrei," I said, "I find you in- 
tensely interesting." 

"'Charmed to amuse you, I am sure, my dear 
Tom Baldwin," he answered gayly, " but I was only 
about to say that as we mingle frequently, and some- 
times on rather intimate terms, with English speak- 
ing people, it is up to us to know our English pretty 
thoroughly. To which end you will admit constant 
practice is a help." 

I laughed outright in his smiling face, he was so 
full of whimsical prudences and serious indiscre- 
tions ; but a serious thought came athwart my merri- 
ment even as he responded to it, and I rose and 
went to a window looking out across the valley. 

Andrei's apartments consisted of two rooms, 
elegantly fitted up and even more luxurious than the 
one I occupied. The room in which we were had 
a Turkish rug upon the floor ; a divan in one comer 
was embowered amid hangings of oriental design ; 
trophies of arms and pictures, among which I had 
already recognized several originals, adorned the 
walls, while the rest of the furnishings partook in 
about an equal degree of oriental luxury and modern 
comfort. The armchairs were big, roomy, and in- 
viting; a large, low mahogany table, beautifully in- 
laid with other woods, occupied the center, while 
a ntmiber of upholstered stools and fantastically 
carved tabourets were scattered about ; and through 
an open door glimpses could be caught of a 
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bed-chamber almost feminine in the elegance of its 
appointments. The entrance to the apartment was 
through that door I have already mentioned as open- 
ing out of the corridor leading from the chamber 
in which I was lodged; the windows therefore had 
the same outlook as mine. I had risen and gone 
to one of the windows, and as I stood gazing across 
at the ruin on the woodland terrace beyond the rush- 
ing stream^ a feeling of sadness, of pain, of long- 
ing, came over me, produced perhaps by a sense 
of the evanescence of human things which the ruin 
suggested, perhaps by other sentiments nearer to 
my heart and more closely connected with the 
dangers by which I was surrounded. As I stood 
there a hand was laid upon my shoulder and Andrei 
stood beside me. "A penny for your thoughts, 
old man," he said, in his kindly, boyish way. 

"Home," I answered laconically. 

"Faith! I think of home myself, sometimes, 
though it is long years since I knew what it was 
to have one. But what is your thought of home? 
Is it that I will perhaps see it many times before 
you will?" 

"Why no, not exactly. I was thinking of my 
comrade who was with me in the fight when I be- 
came your prisoner." 

"Oh, of Grahame, the aviator — a bold man, and 
one who nearly spoiled our dear Dion Repnin's repu- 
tation as an air pilot." 
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He no doubt thinks that I am dead" 
Yes, that is very likely, and — ah, I see! you 
would like, would you not, to let him know that 
you are not dead?" 

Virile and manful as he was, and as he afterward 
proved himself to be, there were qualities about Pan 
Andrei that were almost feminine; his intuitions 
were among them. 

" You have guessed my thoughts," I said, " and 
you know best whether it can be done." 

"It can be done, yes," he said, "but it would be 
dangerous, most dangerous, as much as life itself 
is worth," — my heart aches now as I remember his 
words, — "and yet there are many reasons why I 
might undertake to let him know." 

" No, no," I said, " if it would put you in such 
great danger, forget that I ever mentioned the 
subject to you ! " 

"No," he said seriously, "I will not forget, 
though I will promise nothing now ; only be patient, 
my friend, and we will talk of this again." 

Even while he was speaking the strange, ominous 
sound which I had heard when returning from my 
secret expedition two nights before, began to rumble 
low down beneath the foundations of the cliff. 
"Listen," he said, holding up his hand, "listen! 
That is one of the reasons, one of many reasons, 
why I may, some time or other, undertake to open 
communications between you and your friend." 
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I questioned him with a look as we stood in silence 
listening to the sound. From low rtunblings it 
rose into a deep, muffled, ominous roar, then died 
away as distant thunder dies. 

" What is it ? " I asked, at length, when the last 
low mutterings had melted into silence. 

" I do not know," he answered, " nor do any of 
us know; not even Zarnhorst, who is very wise 
about the inside of this mother earth of ours. But 
I believe he thinks it bodes little good, for he looks 
very grave at times and shakes his head when that 
sound disturbs our councils or our gayety." 

"But what do you think it is?'' 

" Faith, out of my own brain I would hardly ven- 
ture to guess, but the Indian, Cherakis, is old, very, 
very old, and very wise too, I think, though he 
seldom deigns to impart any of his wisdom to any- 
body; but he likes me, which is the only evidence 
of folly I have found in him, and he has told me 
that the sound we hear is the Fire God roaring be- 
cause he is chained down yonder under the earth. 
And this dear old Cherakis has told me, too, that 
some day the Fire God will burst his fetters, and 
then — well, then will be the end of all things." 

" Volcanic fires," I asked, " which the old Indian 
thinks will burst forth some day ? " 

"Yes; and do you know, my friend," — he laid 
his hand upon my arm, — " sometimes as I listen to 
that sound I think the day is not far distant." 
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'' But who is this old Indian, Cherakis ? '' I asked. 

** Ohy pardon me, I forgot you did not know about 
him. He and his tribe, a scant two htmdred all 
together, are a fad, if I may venture to say so, of 
Bogdan Vankovich's. You see, he found them liv- 
ing in a mountain valley about a hundred miles from 
here. They were hard pressed — likely to be wiped 
out, indeed — by the tribes around them; and so 
our dear Bogdan, who was much impressed by the 
age and character of old Cherakis, their chief, 
brought them here by airship — much to their most 
ludicrous terror at first, for they thought we were 
gods, no less — and gave them for a dwelling place 
certain ruins in a crevasse of the cliff here, in which 
they are now very much at home." 

" Yes," I said smiling, " I think I have seen their 
dwelling place." 

" What ! you have seen the cliff dwellings ? Then 
you must have — '' 

" Yes, my dear Andrei ; on the very night before 
you visited me I undertook a little exploring expedi- 
tion, and came upon the dwellings you speak of." 

Pan Andrei slapped his thigh, and his boyish 
laughter rang through the chamber. "What," he 
said, " what ! You were exploring under our very 
noses and we none the wiser ? But I do not wonder 
— no! By all the saints whom I pretend to abjure, 
even while I still believe in them, I swear I have 
rather wondered at your lack of enterprise — you. 
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a man so daring. Oh, how our little Dion would 
champ and rave if he knew of it, and find in your 
nocturnal exploration new arguments for the 
severity he was so anxious to exercise upon you ! " 

At this moment we were interrupted by a knock- 
ing at the door, and in answer to Andrei's cheery 
" Come in ! " appeared the squat form of the German 
woman who had been my nurse. 

"Vere will der gentleman who was hurted his 
supper eat?" she asked, without so much as a 
"good day," and without the slightest change in 
the stolid expression of her face. 

"Oh, he will eat with me hereafter, my dear 
Gretchen," said Andrei gayly. "You see, I have 
stolen your patient away from you." 

"Goot, goot!" said Gretchen. 

"Oh, the deuce, Gretchen," I said, "are you so 
glad to be rid of me ? " 

" Ach, nein, nein ! Ich do vat die Herr Bogdan 
and my lady tell me, dat iss all." 

Her lady ? " I asked, turning to Andrei. 
She means the lady Theodora whom you have 
not seen as yet," said Andrei, " but we will try to 
remedy that immediately. Gretchen," he continued, 
turning to the nurse, "present my compliments to 
the lady Theodora and say that I beg permission to 
present the captive gentleman to her this evening, if 
it be agreeable to her." 

Gretchen departed without even a sign that she 
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had heard Andrei's words. " Will she deliver your 
message?" I asked. 

"Oh, yes," he said laughing, "and bring an 
answer too, no doubt. She has queer ways, our dear 
Gretchen, but she is pure gold within ; and devoted 
to her mistress to the exclusion, I think, of every 
other feeling." 

Indeed, he was right, for presently Gretchen 
returned. " Mein lady vill you see by eight o'clock," 
she remarked laconically, and marched out without 
another word. 

"Who is this lady Theodora?" I asked, when 
Gretchen had gone out. (I did not think it neces- 
sary to tell Andrei of that part of my npctumal 
adventures which I believed concerned the lady in 
question.) "Has your Brotherhood a queen, per- 
chance ? " 

"No," said Andrei gravely, "God forbid that 
the lady Theodora should be queen among such as 
we. She is Bogdan Vankovich's ward, confided to 
his care, as I have heard, when she was a babe in 
arms. More I do not know, save that she is good 
and beautiful, though I believe her parents were 
noble Russians who perished for the Cause and in 
their dire extremity confided their infant to Bog- 
dan's care." 

"An interesting story,'' I said. "What a ro- 
mance it might make ! " 

Faith, yes," said Andrei, " indeed, I think 
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materials might be found in our vaUey for several 
romances and perhaps a tragedy or two." 

" You echo my thought," I said, " for I have felt 
more and more since I was brought here as if, like 
the hero of some Arabian tale, I had been carried 
away by the fabled roc and dropped down in an 
enchanted land." 



CHAPTER XIII 

A SALON IN THE EAGLE'S AERIE 

PROMPTLY at eight o'clock we crossed the ante- 
^ chamber leading to the apartments of the lady 
Theodora, in which but two nights before I had 
been in some sort an involuntary eavesdropper. As 
Gretchen drew aside the looped-back curtains which 
divided the antechamber from the drawing room the 
lady herself came forward to greet us. She was 
dazzling, and though I am of a temperament rather 
phlegmatic than otherwise, I could scarcely repress 
an exclamation of admiration. The woman of 
whom I had caught a brief glimpse in the moon- 
lit chamber might have posed for a painting of the 
Madonna ; the woman who greeted me would have 
made the most beautiful women of our age — the 
golden age incomparable of beautiful women — look 
to their laurels. She was gowned plainly yet strik- 
ingly in black. The lace sleeve fell away from a 
perfectly molded arm as she extended her hand 
to me with the poise and grace of a finished actress. 
To say that she was queenly would be meaningless 
— I have never seen a queen ; but I have seen many 
famous beauties, and among them all none so 
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beautiful as she. Nor was beauty all. There was 
fire, passion^ tenderness unfathomable, in her dark 
blue eyes, her perfect mouth, her exquisitely 
modeled chin; there was intellect in the broad 
forehead, individuality and will in the straight 
Greek nose ; and over all, like a halo, that atmos- 
phere which surrounds pure womanhood like the 
invisible armor of the cherubim. 

If her appearance dazzled me, her greeting 
completed my confusion. 

" Sir," she said, frankly measuring w ith her 
eyes my awkward six feet two, " my guardian 
and my good brother Andrei, here, have painted 
you to me as a paladin in courage, but I hardly 
expected to find united in a single person both the 
daring and stature of a Roland." 

I hardly know how I answered her, but I do 
know that Andrei completed my discomfiture. 
Pointing to my bandaged arm : " Our paladin, 
as you see, Theodora, like other knight-errant 
gentry, has come by wounds in his adventurous 
trade, and he has come to thank you for sending 
him, in lieu of a fairy who would cure his hurts 
with a wave of her magic wand, a nurse so skill- 
ful as our dear Gretchen." 

I thanked her most feebly and inadequately, I 
am sure, though she smiled very graciously. When 
at length I came out of my trance and began to 
recover a little self-poise and common sense, we 
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were talking of the theater and books ; and I noted 
that while she appeared to have read the latest 
books^ the plays she mentioned having seen were of 
five seasons back, which convinced me that it had 
probably been that long since she had been out into 
the world. She was, I judged, at this time about 
twenty-two, so that her last excursion into the 
world must have been at the age of seventeen. 

"Andrei," I said to her, presently, "has given 
me to understand that the Brotherhood go forth to 
the world out yonder on errands of peace as well 
as of war. Do you never accompany them on the 
former ? " 

"Oh, no, never," she answered. "You must 
understand that in me you behold a rebel in the 
ranks; and while I remain here of my own free 
will, and shall continue to remain so long as my 
gfuardian continues to pursue a course of which his 
conscience approves though mine does not, I will 
never, by any act of acquiescence, further than my 
duty to him demands, countenance the deeds of the 
Brotherhood. All this," and with a gesture she 
indicated the luxurious though surprisingly conven- 
tional drawing room, "is mine of lawful right. 
Into this, my dwelling, comes no smallest fraction 
of the spoil of the Brotherhood." 

"What, my lady Theodora, preaching sedition? 
And you, Andrei Barchevsky, listening to it with- 
out a word of protest? But I do not blame you. 
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when such fair lips teach treason we are all willing 
to become traitors.'' 

As the words were spoken, the evil, handscmie 
face of Dion Repnin appeared in the curtained door- 
way. The lady rose and greeted him coldly. 

You have good ears, Dion Repnin/' she said. 
But come in ; you are more welcome within than 
without." 

What reply Repnin would have made to the 
equivocal sentiment her words expressed we never 
knew, though his face flushed and his eyes glittered 
in spite of his self-control. But behind him at the 
moment appeared the towering form of Vankovich, 
who entered with little Zamhorst, the latter looking 
like nothing so much as a spectacled schoolboy be- 
side the gigantic form of the chief. 

The conversation now became general, turning 
upon a variety of topics, and I found myself dis- 
cussing the latest achievements in aviation, the 
newest scientific fads, art, politics, sociology, with 
men who were, on most subjects, my superiors in 
knowledge and my equals in argument. Several 
times in the course of the evening Theodora came 
to my aid with a brilliancy of wit and a soundness 
of logic that won my gratitude while it excited my 
admiration. 

But most deeply was I impressed with the con- 
versation of Bogdan Vankovich. Here in this social 
circle he laid aside the sternness, laid aside the 
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seriousness, even, which characterized him in other 
relations of life, and entered into all discussions 
with keenness of wit and kindliness of humor com- 
bined with the most profound depth of intellectual 
penetration which I have ever known. And yet in 
conjunction with an intellect which I became con- 
vinced was capable of the highest achievements of 
the human mind there ran a strain of blind, ruth- 
less fanaticism when questions of government or 
social order were touched upon, which I felt assured 
had its foundation in some frightful wrong, deeper 
than intellectual or moral conviction. 

When our party broke up, late in the evening, 
Andrei had planned with Theodora an excursion 
into the valley for the morrow. "In which, of 
course," he said gayly, " our captive paladin is in- 
cluded, willy nilly." 

At which arrangement I expressed my very great 
satisfaction, and Dion Repnin looked as black as 
a thunder cloud. 



CHAPTER XIV 
AN excursion; more enlightenment 

ANDREI'S boy, as he called him, was a young 
Indian about sixteen years of age, tall, and 
straight as an arrow. His features expressed rather 
more of taciturnity and pride than is usual even 
among his race, and he did everything with the 
grand air of a Spanish hidalgo. It was for this 
reason, perhaps, that Andrei had christened him 
Don Carlos. He it was who served our meals, and 
I made the above observations as he waited upon 
us at breakfast at seven o'clock the next morning. 
At the same time I observed to Andrei that, in view 
of all I had learned of the principles of the Brother- 
hood, I was surprised that they permitted any sort 
of personal, or menial, service of one person to 
another. 

" Oh," he said lightly, " that is one of our incon- 
sistencies. You see, if these Indians did not per- 
form these little offices for us and cultivate our 
gardens, which you will see this morning, they would 
do nothing at all, a thing which is as obnoxious to 
the principles of the Brotherhood, and of Bogdan 
Vankovich, as for some members of society to live 
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in idleness upon the fruits of others* toil; so these 
Indians do what they are capable of doing, — that 
is, they till the soil and keep house while the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood are engaged in more 
arduous and dangerous service." 

"Oh, yes," I said, "I see; and probably if that 
ideal state of society which Vankovich was telling 
us about last night should ever come to pass, there 
would be inconsistencies then, too, which we would 
have to wink at." 

"Quite likely," replied Andrei; "indeed, things 
which I observe daily, and which you, no doubt, 
are beginning to observe in our Brotherhood, which 
it would seem natural to suppose would be united 
by every consideration not only of loyalty but of 
self-interest, cause me to doubt sometimes whether 
such an ideal state of society is possible unless we 
first obliterate every sentiment and passion and as- 
piration from the human breast ; and that would be, 
of course, simply to obliterate the race. But come, 
come, enough of prosing, or we shall be late in 
keeping our appointment with Theodora." 

We found her, in fact, waiting for us at the top 
of the stairway leading down to the cliff dwellings, 
and looking, in her white morning gown and broad- 
brimmed straw hat, even more beautiful than she 
had seemed the evening before, if that were possible. 

Bantering us gayly for our tardiness, she led the 
way down the stairs and across the oblong plaza 
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to where the gate in the outer bounding wall gave 
access to a steep flight of steps cut into the face 
of the cliff. Very different was the scene from that 
upon which I had gazed three nights before. The 
arc lamps were extinguished, and the sun, but a 
little while risen above the eastern cliffs, flooded 
the plaza and the cliff dwellings with its warm radi- 
ance. In the plaza numbers of Indians were passing 
to and fro, engaged apparently about their daily 
tasks, while others, men and women, sat idly smok- 
ing upon the roofs and beside the doorways. I now 
observed what had escaped me before, which was 
that on the side of the plaza opposite the great stair- 
way, a second, much narrower and steeper, stair- 
way ascended. And from the bottom of this second, 
narrower stairway now came toward us the Eng- 
lishman, John Bentinck, and the Italian, Guido 
Bartucci. 

"Good morning, good morning, signora!" said 
Bartucci, but speaking, as I observed, very good 
English. "Good morning, signors! Eh, my dear 
Andrei, playing cicerone to our captive already? and 
in delightful company, too. Bentinck, I think I 
shall envy you your job if the lady Theodora in- 
tends to become joint guardian permanently." 

"Faith, Guido," said Andrei, at the same time 
looking the Italian in the face with the guileless- 
seeming insouciance of a child, " I never knew you 
to be so gallant before. Faith, until to-day I had 
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believed dice and spaghetti were your twin gods, 
and walking your particular abomination 1 '* 

The Italian flushed hotly, and no doubt would 
have made an angry reply had not Theodora come 
to the rescue. 

"Even so, Andrei," she said bitingly, **Signor 
Guido shows himself wiser than others, inasmuch 
that if he is not anxious that his legs should be over- 
worked he at least practices the like prudence with 
regard to his tongue." 

At this sally Bentinck and I laughed outright ; it 
would have been so hard to say whether it con- 
tained more of rebuke for Andrei or of sarcasm for 
Bartucci. As we laughed, the Englishman's eyes 
met mine, and he said aside : " They bally well both 
of them got it, by Godfrey! Oh, I say, excuse me 
from the women! I really think, Mr. Tom Bald- 
win, that I prefer our strolls should be taken tete- 
a-tete." 

There was nothing in his words out of which to 
take any hidden meaning, there was nothing in his 
tone to imply covert threat, yet into his eyes there 
came such an expression of murderous treachery 
that my blood ran cold, and yet I count myself a 
bold man. It was furtive, wolfish, feral ; the smile 
upon his thin lips was like a snarl ; and as I measured 
him with my eyes, I was glad to find him physically 
my inferior. His back was to the others and, sav- 
ing only Bartucci, they did not notice the byplay; 
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nor did I have leisure in which to analyze my sensa- 
tions, for Bartucci was calling my attention to the 
two stairways at the opposite ends of the plaza. 
" My work," he was saying, " all my work, and 
your chamber and Barchevsky's and the quarters of 
the Brotherhood up yonder," and he pointed in 
the direction of the smaller stairway. "Bogdan 
Vankovich's apartment and that of the signora I 
remodeled from old excavations made by Indians 
long ago, and they also built these," waving his 
hand toward the cliff dwellings, "and many old 
tunnels running here and there through the cliff; 
but the rest is my work, all my work." And so he 
ran on, explaining about the electric lights, the 
djmamos that fed them, the water supply and how 
it was obtained (it was obtained, by the way, froni 
a subterranean stream which plunged out of a 
crevasse in the face of the cliff and fell in a cascade 
to the valley below, there to mingle with the larger 
stream which I had already seen), closing each 
statement by saying: "My work, my work, — all 
my work." 

At the top of the steps leading down the face of 
the cliff to the valley Bentinck and Bartucci left us, 
for a conference, as they said, with Bogdan Van- 
kovich, Repnin, and Gkxlunoff, and I could not help 
wondering if it were not to take counsel as to what 
city should be the scene of their next raid. I said 
nothing, however, and as we descended the steps 
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Andrei waved his hand grandiloquently at the steep 
flight and said, "My work, — all my work," which 
at once restored the gayety of our party of three 
which had been somewhat dampened by our little 
encounter. Andrei's gay, boyish spirit had already 
recovered from Theodora's rebuke, from which, it 
must be confessed, his tongue had gained nothing of 
prudence. 

From the foot of the steps we proceeded toward 
a steep pyramidal knoll, about two hundred yards 
from the river, from which Theodora said a view 
could be had of almost the entire valley. This 
height was of such regular formation as to have 
the appearance of being the work of man rather 
than of nature, and from its top I looked down 
for the first time upon the full extent of the pirates' 
stronghold. 

The scene was one of rarest beauty and gran- 
deur. The valley was from six to seven miles 
long by from three to four in width, and was un- 
equally divided by the stream which flowed through 
it from south to north. On its eastern and western 
sides it was bounded by the perpendicular cliffs, 
or palisades, while at the southern end a gigantic 
peak reared its snow-capped summit fully six 
thousand feet above the surrounding heights. The 
two ridges into which it divided near its base, and 
of which the eastern and western palisades ap- 
peared to be continuations, resembled nothing so 
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much as the paws of a crouching lion. Back of us 
we could see forest-clad heights towering a thousand 
feet or more above and behind the cliffs, but to the 
east there was nothing but the line of cliffs to ob- 
struct the first rays of the rising sun. At the 
northern and lower end of the valley the cliffs con- 
verged, terminating in a deep, narrow gorge, into 
which, as Theodora told me, the stream plunged a 
thousand feet down to eternal twilight. 

This day which I spent with Theodora and 
Andrei exploring the recesses of the valley was one 
of the happiest of my life. Captive as I was, sur- 
rounded by dangers, uncertain as to the future, yet 
amid the beauties of nature, under the influence of 
Theodora's charm and Andrei's gayety my spirits 
rose above all. True, the present did not seem 
especially ominous, and the future had not yet taken 
on the dark and portentous aspect which it later 
assumed; and so we enjoyed the present, quite 
oblivious of coming tempest. 

We crossed a wooden bridge which spanned the 
stream at a point about opposite the ruin I have 
mentioned so often, and following a shady path 
which ran parallel to the bank, came at about ten 
o'clock to the ravine down which the river dashed 
in a succession of foaming cascades from the lower 
slopes of the Lion, which was the name Vankovich 
had given to the mountain guarding the upper, or 
southern, end of the valley. As we continued to 
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advance the path grew narrower and more difficult, 
confined as it was between the side of the ravine 
on the one hand and the torrent which foamed below 
on the other, and at last we came to a wall of rock 
rising sheer in front of us, which barred all further 
progress, and over which the river leaped in the 
loftiest cascade of all. Far up the slopes of the 
Lion we could see the dark masses of pine and cedar 
growing almost to the snow line, but inaccessible 
from the valley save to birds or airships. 

Turning back from the ravine, we wandered a 
while on the forest-clad slopes below the palisades, 
and then descending, returned by a path different 
from the one by which we had come, and which ran 
through a stretch of forest having all the density 
of tropical growth, to the ruin where Vankovich 
was to meet us for luncheon. With him came the 
Indian, Cherakis. He was a tall, gaunt man, 
wrapped, in spite of the tropic heat, in a black 
blanket in the center of which was woven a flaming 
red sun. As to his age I could form no g^ess, save 
that he was old, old, looking more like a mummy 
than a man, except for keen black eyes which had 
not lost their brightness and a step which had not 
lost its vigor. It needed no great strength of fancy 
to imagine him a relic of elder time kept alive by 
some black alchemy of nature, or to believe that 
those piercing, inscrutable eyes might have witnessed 
the march of the Spanish conquerors. 
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After luncheon, accompanied by Cherakis, we 
explored the ruin; and as we climbed the terraced 
pyramids and traversed the grass-grown courts and 
shadowy, echoing chambers, the walls of which were 
carved with grotesque images and mysterious 
hieroglyphs, it seemed to me that the old Indian 
was more like a specter of that ancient world 
than a living man. 

We came back to the cliff as the sun was setting, 
after visiting the lower end of the valley and view- 
ing the great cataract which there leaped over the 
rocky walls to the depths a thousand feet below, 
passing upon our return among the gardens the 
Indians cultivated near the riverside. 

This was the first of many such excursions that 
we made — we three, with sometimes, to bear us 
company, Bogdan Vankovich, heavy browed and 
tlioughtful, yet gentle in speech and manner as he 
ever was when Theodora was present. It was the 
first of many such excursions in which we roved 
through the valley like light-hearted children, all un- 
conscious, thank God, of the threads of blood and 
fire the Fates were spinning. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE GATHERING STORM 

THE days passed very pleasantly in the Valley 
of the Lion, known by no other name among 
the pirates than just **The Valley," until we — 
Theodora, Andrei, and I — took an idea from the 
name Vankovich had given to the mountain at its 
southern end, and so christened it. The days melted 
into weeks, and the weeks into months, and foimd 
me still a too willing captive among the beauties of 
its woods and glades. And yet I am tempted to 
shirk responsibility and throw upon Fate the blame, 
^'f blame there be, for those weeks and months of 
lingering without effort to be free. This I know, 
that I would not wish them blotted out from the 
page of my life; nor, looking back upon them, can 
I see how anything I might have done in that time 
could have altered the tragic course of events that 
were to come. 

Day by day the friendship between Andrei and 
myself deepened and grew stronger. Outlaw though 
the world would have esteemed him, outlaw though 
he was by all the laws of men, no truer friend man 
ever had than was that gayest, lightest-hearted, 
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most loyal and gallant gentleman to me. Day 
by day the charm which Theodora exercised over all 
who approached her wove its spell around my heart. 
I did not hope to win her ; no, for in all that time 
of which I write I was sure that there was an 
understanding between her and Andrei. He loved 
her; that I knew, though it was a subject we never 
mentioned. That she regarded him with affection I 
was sure, and though in its display she was more 
like a sister, an elder sister, to the gay, boyish, 
often irresponsible and reckless man, it never oc- 
curred to me to doubt that her affection was based 
upon a deeper feeling. That Bogdan Vankovich 
favored a pnion between them I thought I saw many 
signs. But though I loved her, I am proud now 
to remember that I never let the hopelessness of 
my love cast its shadow upon the friendship that 
grew daily stronger between us. I am proud now 
to remember that their two lofty souls — for in 
spite of all apparent frivolity and recklessness never 
was a Bayard or a Sydney of loftier mind or more 
dauntless heart than was Andrei Barchevsky — that 
their two lofty souls inspired in me an unselfish 
devotion that was beyond all proof. Once, and 
once only, was I near yielding to temptation — not 
to sue for love, no ; but to declare my passion and 
my knowledge of its hopelessness, and forswear a 
companionship the painful sweetness of which was 
more than I could bear. We were alone, Theodora 
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and I, in a glade by the river brink, and we spoke 
of love, of ideal love as we like to think it was in 
the knightly days of old. My own love story leaped 
to my eyes and trembled on my tongue ; but for the 
first time since I had known her, Theodora's frank 
blue eyes failed to meet mine, and in them I saw 
tears trembling, and her lips quivered; and so — 
and so the tale was left untold. 

Sometimes when I reflected upon my situation — 
a lover bound in honor, as I conceived it, not to 
press my suit and hopeless of its outcome if I did; 
a captive living without one effort to be free, on 
terms of friendship toward some and of tolerance 
toward all of the outlaws I had promised to hunt 
down, while they flew forth unchecked upon 
their errands of destruction — sometimes, I say, I 
reflected upon my situation thus, and resolved to 
essay a desperate effort to escape, let come what 
might 

But escape was a great deal easier to reflect upon 
than to execute, for careless as they may thus far 
have seemed to the reader, the precautions of the 
pirates against such an attempt were in fact most 
vigilantly taken. The band numbered in all sixty 
men, exclusive of the Indians, in whom no trust of 
watch or ward was placed. Twenty of them were 
married and had their wives and children with them, 
and they all lived in a village of cottages on the 
western bank of the river about a mile from the 
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lower, or northern, end of the valley. The quarters 
of the rest of the band were in rock-hewn chambers 
to which access was gained by the narrow stairway 
at the southern end of the crevasse in which stood 
the cliff dwellings of the Indians. Only Vankovich 
and Theodora, Andrei, and myself were quartered 
in the chambers to which the great stairway at the 
northern end of the crevasse led. 

From the southern end of the plaza of the cliff 
dwellings a broad flight of steps led upward along 
the face of the cliff to the top, five hundred feet 
above the valley, where the pirates' hangar was 
located. Up there, fully equipped for flight and 
with motors ready night and day, hung six great 
aeroplanes — the Condor, the Lammergeier, the 
Albatross, the Cormorant, the Harpy, and the Petrel 
— ready at a moment's notice tp sweep out across 
the carefully leveled rock platform and soar aloft 
upon their dread errands. These machines were at 
the same time the most beautiful and the most ter- 
rible creations of the science of aviation. Equally 
at home in the air or on the water, and therefore 
more properly described, perhaps, as hydro-aero- 
planes, these great war birds were capable, I think, 
of circling the globe. I had visited the hangar 
many times, both in the company of Andrei and of 
Bentinck; but whether by night or by day always 
was the stairway leading to it guarded by two senti- 
nels with loaded rifles; and that stairway was, I 
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knew, the only means of access to the hangar from 
the valley. The pirates* magazines of explosives, 
and the laboratories where Zarnhorst and his as- 
sistants worked, located in caverns on the eastern 
side of the valley, were equally well guarded. How- 
ever careless my captors might appear to be, as a 
matter of fact they were more than sufficiendy vigi- 
lant. As to escape by scaling the cliffs, a careful 
circuit of the valley convinced me that Vankovich's 
boast that no road led thence save through the air, 
was no more than the sober truth. If there ever 
had been such a road — and surely there must 
have been, else how came the ruins there? — it 
had been closed in some forgotten age when the 
Lion, bursting forth in rage, had sealed the valley 
for his own. 

The Lion was sleeping now, sleeping the sleep 
of centuries which are but as days in the lives of 
worlds ; but would he always sleep ? Would he not 
waken some day to crush between his outstretched 
paws the insolent invaders of his realm ? Indeed, I 
often thought that the thunderous mutter ings we 
heard with increasing frequency were forerunners 
of such an awakening. And Bogdan Vankovich, 
I feel sure, thought so too, and brooded upon 
it. I have seen him stand for hours watching 
with somber eyes the snow-capped forehead of 
the Lion. 

The name of Bogdan Vankovich brings me to a 
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consideration of the division, which had been ap- 
parent to me from the first, in the ranks of the 
Brotherhood. However blinded by fanaticism he 
may have been, however warped his soul by fright- 
ful wrongs suffered and witnessed, of the lofty char- 
acter and devotion of Bogdan Vankovich there can 
be no doubt. He spoke often with enthusiasm to 
me and in my presence of the cause to which he had 
devoted his life. It was the cause of a world re- 
generate, of pride and oppression overthrown, of 
lowliness exalted; and however impossible and 
Utopian were his dreams, there was the grandeur of 
genius in their* conception, the audacity of genius in 
the breadth and scope and boldness of his plans for 
their realization, of which the levying tribute upon 
the wealth of the world from his mountain strong- 
hold was but a detail; for he intended to use the 
treasures so amassed in spreading the propaganda 
of revolution, in arming the downtrodden of the 
world to assert by force the rights which he con- 
ceived were denied them. 

But, alas for Vankovich's dreams, the tools he 
worked with were but common clay. The austerity 
of his rule — and, masterfully unmindful of the par- 
adox presented to his own teachings, he ruled with 
an iron hand — the purity of his morals, to which 
he obliged his followers to conform, the unselfish 
devotion which he exacted in behalf of the cause 
for which he labored, galled the fierce, unbridled 
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spirits whom hatred of law, lust of adventure, 
hope of unchecked license in the storm the mas- 
ter mind was brewing, had led to follow him. 
But still the seeds of discord might have lain dor- 
mant indefinitely had not a leader arisen in the 
person of Dion Repnin to nurture and ripen and 
bring them to fruition. To daundess hardihood 
and a marked capacity for leadership and for in- 
trigue this man united tmgovemed passions, love 
of license, and impatience of domination, to which 
qualities his passion for Theodora and hatred of 
Andrei Barchevsky lent a motive and a purpose. 
To Dion Repnin, Barchevsky was the obstacle in 
the way of the accomplishment of his heart's desire, 
and to stand in Repnin's road was to earn his deadly 
hate. Later, Theodora's repugnance to his advances 
had added fuel to the flame of his passion, and Van- 
kovich, as her protector against the unbridled de- 
sire which in this man's nature stood for love, had 
become the object of his secret malignity. Thus the 
discordant elements in the Brotherhood found a 
leader and an organizer. 

The beginnings of Repnin's intrigues, in which 
he was seconded, for their own purposes, by God- 
unoflF, Bartucci, and Bentinck, were before my ad- 
vent upon the scene. To his hatred of me personally 
I attached little significance in connection with the 
dissensions in the Brotherhood, though I recognized 
it as dangerous and deadly. Indeed, so insidious 
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were his methods, so deep his dissimulation, that 
neither Vankovich, nor Barchevsky, nor the handful 
of men who were devoted heart and soul to the 
pirate chief, recognized the import of his designs 
until they were ripe for execution. 



CHAPTER XVI 

TREACHERY 

T COME now to my own awakening to a realiza- 
•*■ tion of the imminent personal peril in which I 
stood. I have written little of the Englishman, 
Bentinck; there has been little need. In the first 
month of my captivity I had been irritated by his 
constant yet unobtrusive watchfulness of my move- 
ments. Then gradually a change had come over 
him, and the fellow seemed bent upon ingratiating 
himself into my good opinion; and he succeeded — 
in a measure. He was a man of education, a grad- 
uate of Oxford ; he could be when he chose an in- 
teresting and pleasant companion. His life had been 
full of adventurous hazards, and he related them 
with a frank simplicity that could not fail to make 
a good impression. In fact, I soon began to think 
the devil was not so black as Andrei had painted 
him ; and throughout the period of my friend's ab- 
sences, which were sometimes prolonged for weeks, 
during which I rather shunned than sought Theo- 
dora's society, I found myself much in the man's 
company. To his hints of nights spent in secret 
drinking and gaming, indulged in under the shadow 

10 ^37 
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of Vankovich's high displeasure, I turned a deaf 
ear ; but we spent many days together exploring the 
wildest and most inaccessible recesses of the valley, 
an occupation in which he seemed to take as great 
pleasure as did I. 

So had the time passed in the Valley of the Lion. 
In northern regions winter had come and gone, and 
it was May. Day by day the subterranean rum- 
blings had become deeper, more frequent, more 
threatening and ominous. Fear began to grip the 
hearts of the rank and file of the Brotherhood, and 
twice had they come to Vankovich clamoring to be 
led forth from the valley over which they believed 
hung the threat of some dreadful doom. Aided by 
the influence and arguments of his lieutenants he 
had succeeded in calming them, though not without 
difficulty. Zamhorst and Bartucci advanced scien- 
tific reasons, in which they themselves may or may 
not have believed, to prove that there was no imme- 
diate danger; Repnin and Bentinck ridiculed their 
fears ; Godunoff reminded them of the treasure piled 
high in rock-hewn chambers which must be left 
behind in sudden flight ; and Vankovich appealed to 
their loyalty and devotion, at the same time point- 
ing out that the six great aeroplanes provided the 
means of quick escape in case of sudden danger. 
I had been present on one of these occasions when 
they had come clamoring for flight, and I had 
noted that Vankovich's appeals to their loyalty and 
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devotion fell unheeded on the ears of all save a 
handful, while with most of them Repnin's ridicule 
outweighed Zarahorst's logic or Vankovich's lofty 
courage. But nevertheless they were bold men and 
daring, these Pirates of the Sky, highly educated 
many of them, all of them highly disciplined; so 
they stuck to their posts in the face of nature's 
threatenings when lesser men would have quailed. 

Andrei Barchevsky alone had remained silent 
when Vankovich and the others strove to check 
threatened panics, and in the Council of Seven he 
had boldly advocated the removal of at least the 
women and children and the treasure from a locality 
which, as it seemed, was threatened by some dread- 
ful cataclysm of nature. In the matter of the 
treasure he was warmly seconded by Godunoff. 
This I learned from Andrei himself. 

Strangely enough, through all the months during 
which the subterranean rumblings became more and 
more threatening, the Indians remained calm; and 
their chief, old Cherakis, went to and fro between 
the cliff dwellings and his favorite haunt, the ruin 
on the upland terrace, with the assured air of a 
man who either disregards threatened danger or 
possesses the means of escape from it. Suddenly 
toward the end of April the subterranean rumblings 
ceased, and one morning we awakened to find a 
column of dense black smoke pouring from the crest 
of the Lion. 
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A month passed, a month of calm both of the 
elements and of men. It was the last week in May. 
For three weeks Andrei Barchevsky had been absent 
from the valley, and in that time I had seen but 
little of Theodora, save only during the evenings, 
which I frequently enjoyed in her drawing room in 
common with Vankovich, Zamhorst, and other 
members of the Brotherhood. Repnin and Bartucci 
were absent also, and Bentinck and I spent almost 
every day among the woods and rocks. Late one 
afternoon we stood at the northern end of the valley 
upon the ledge of rock over which the river leaped 
to the twilight gorge below. We were amusing our- 
selves like a pair of idle boys, by tossing stones into 
the abyss to hear the noise they made as they struck 
the water, the sound, by some mystery of nature's 
acoustics, echoing and reechoing above the roar of 
the waterfall. As we were thus engaged Bentinck 
stooped to pick up a bowlder, of which there were 
many, large and small, scattered about the top of 
the ledge of rock. As he did so a ring dropped 
from his pocket and rolled almost to my feet. Obey- 
ing a natural impulse, I stooped to pick it up. As 
I did so an exclamation of astonishment burst from 
my lips. I knew the ring ; I could not be mistaken. 
It was a table emerald of extraordinary luster set 
in .a band engraved with cabalistic signs. Eagerly 
I looked within the band to make assurance sure, 
and there in English script was engraved the name, 
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'' Beatrice/' and a date. Instantly a flood of recol- 
lections rushed upon my mind, mingled with ques- 
tioning wonderment I had bought that ring from 
a Mexican, who claimed for it an antiquity that 
went back to the days of the Spanish conquest. I 
had given it to Beatrice Cameron on her birthday, 
and now it rolled to my feet from the pocket of an 
adventurer and an outlaw in a spot thousands of 
miles distant from the abode of her to whom it had 
been given. How had this Englishman come by 
the ring? Was it part of the spoil of some raid 
of the pirates? No; that seemed unlikely. Had 
she given it to him ? That seemed unlikely, too ; and 
yet, Andrei had told me how the Pirates of the Sky 
mingled with the world in far other guise than that 
of outlaws. Why might not this man have met 
Beatrice Cameron ? And — well, in that case, what 
more likely, knowing Beatrice as I did, than that 
there should be an affair of coquetry between them? 
He was not by any means unhandsome ; and the cold 
cruelty of his face might, in favorable eyes, pass 
for British hauteur. Certainly, when he chose to 
asstmie it, he had the look and bearing of a gentle- 
man. 

" I say, Baldwin, if you are quite through examin- 
ing that ring, and if you don't mind returning it to 
me, I have an idea it dropped out of my pocket." 

It was Bentinck's ironical tone that startled me 
out of my ill-timed revery. 
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"Ah — er — I beg your pardon," I said, "the 
ring is a peculiar one, and for a moment it brought 
to my mind strange recollections." 

" So— o, you know this ring then?" 

Something indescribably threatening in his tone 
caused me to look up quickly, and in his eyes I 
caught a wolfish glare of ferocity and suspicion. 

" I thought I did, but I must have been mistaken," 
I answered, feeling instinctively that however John 
Bentinck had come by that ring, my life would be in 
danger if I admitted my knowledge of it. At the 
same time, and as if casually, I stepped back from 
the brink of the abyss. He was armed and I was 
not, and, well, a pistol shot, a push over the brink, 
and a plausible story of my accidental death were all 
too easy. He guessed my thought, for as I stepped 
up close enough to grapple with him at the first 
threatening movement that he made, he smiled 
grimly : 

" Pshaw, man, never fear," he said. " I thought 
you recognized the ring. But even if you did, what 
of it?" 

"Yes," I answered, "what of it?" 

" Why, nothing," he replied. 

Nevertheless I watched him narrowly as we 
walked back to the cliff dwellings. 

That night I pondered long and deeply upon the 
incident of the afternoon, wondering what the 
possession of that ring by John Bentinck might 
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mean, wondering what danger might be hanging 
over Beatrice Cameron. There was no jealousy in 
my thoughts — no, not the shadow of it; only anger 
at the villainy I felt sure such a man would be 
plotting against the girl, anger at my powerlessness 
to thwart him. As I pondered I walked in the 
moonlight at the bottom of the cliff. Suddenly a 
black shadow shot athwart the moonlight, a swish 
of wind fanned my cheek, and with a heavy thud a 
jagged rock imbedded itself in the turf not ten 
feet from where I stood. Instinctively I sprang 
aside, too late to have saved myself had the missile 
been better aimed; and as I looked up to the top 
of the cliff whence it must have come, I saw a man's 
face in the moonlight peering cautiously down. 
It was the face of John Bentinck. 
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PART II 

NARRATIVE OF 
WILLIAM GRAHAM E, AVIATOR 



CHAPTER I 

escape; a duel just begun 

/^N that eventful morning when, for the first 
^^ time (Ml this planet, two air craft engaged in 
deadly duel in the sky, I had hoped that by superior 
facility in maneuvering our smaller craft would 
bring us off victorious. Nor did I fear to pit Bald- 
win's gunnery or my own skill as an air man against 
the Pirates of the Sky. Fate, however, willed it 
otherwise. At the very moment when I considered 
victory within our grasp, the pirate, rushing upon 
us with apparent intent to bear us down by sheer 
superiority of weight and stability, compelled me to 
depress my rudder and soar above him in order to 
avoid the shock. At the very moment of executing 
the maneuver a shot grazed one of our planes, crip- 
pling but not entirely disabling it, while almost at 
the same instant a flaw of the wind caused our aero- 
plane to careen at so frightful an angle that for the 
moment I thought she was about to turn completely 
over and dash us headlong to the abysmal depths 
below. I remember now with pride the almost mi- 
raculous recovery of balance that I succeeded in 
executing. But at the same time, realizing that 
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otir crippled wing, which threatened each moment 
to collapse, rendered further continuance of the 
combat entirely out of the question, I volplaned with 
the intention of reaching a level where flight into 
one of the many narrow gorges of the mountains 
might enable us to escape pursuit. This I succeeded 
in doing. The pirate aeroplane turned and followed 
us down with surprising, but not quite sufficient, 
quickness, and before our enemy could overtake 
and finish us I had flown into a narrow ravine 
where his enormous span prevented him from 
following. 

It was not until this moment that I discovered 
that my comrade, Baldwin, no longer occupied the 
seat behind me. I had heard no outcry, had felt 
no change of balance, and I at once conjectured that 
he must have fallen at the moment our machine 
careened; and when, finding a place to alight, I 
discovered blood upon the seat and upon the breech 
of our Duval-Smedley my conjecture was made a 
certainty. Poor, gallant Baldwin ! He had doubt- 
less been wounded and had spoken no word; and 
when our aeroplane careened his strength had failed 
him and he had fallen. Faint and dizzy from the 
excitement and exertion of the combat, I staggered 
to a seat upon a bowlder in the pine-shadowed 
ravine, buried my face in my hands, and wept. I 
write it without shame, for I had lost the friend 
of a lifetime, and the truest, most unselfish, and 
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most daring comrade who ever shared hardships 
and peril with a friend. 

Presently, having recovered somewhat from my 
faintness and stifling my grief, I proceeded to ex- 
amine the damage to the aeroplane. The injured 
plane I found was not so badly damaged but that 
I could manage to reen force and brace it tempo- 
rarily until I could reach Chicago, or at least 
Indianapolis. I set to work therefore with such 
materials for repairs as I always carried in case of 
emergency, and before the sun was two hours high I 
had the machine in shape to fly again with safety. 
I had plenty of gasoline to last until I could reach 
one of the caches Baldwin and I had established 
in the mountains, and by great good luck the motor 
had escaped all injury. 

My first thought was to search for poor Bald- 
win's body, and flying out from the narrow ravine I 
sailed back and forth close to the surface of the 
earth in the mountain valley above which the sky 
battle had been fought. My search was unavailing, 
as I had feared it would be, for the valley, though 
narrow, was in part heavily timbered, as were also 
the sides of the mountains that shut it in ; and be- 
sides, almost through the middle of it flowed the 
swift waters of the Cumberland. One evidence of 
the combat I found, however, which was an enor- 
mous hole, like a gaping wound, torn in the moun- 
tain side where had fallen the bombs released by the 
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pirates at the beginning of the fight. AU around 
the giant pines were broken and twisted as if by a 
tornado, though the hole itself was singularly clean 
and clear of debris. 

This particular region of the mountains I knew 
to be very sparsely settled, yet I had not continued 
my investigations long before I became aware that 
my movements were being watched from a dozen 
points of vantage, and that by no friendly eyes. 
Thinking I might obtain some information from 
the mountaineers, I was sailing toward a group of 
three or four men, whom I detected crouching upon 
a ledge a litde way up the mountain side, when 
there was a puff of smoke from behind a rock not 
two hundred yards away, and a rifle bullet whisded 
past my ears. The fact was I had quite forgotten 
that these were the Cumberland mountains, the 
home of feudists and moonshiners, and my forget- 
fulness was like to have cost me dear; for before 
I could soar out of danger fully a dozen rifles were 
cracking along the mountain sides and bullets were 
whistling about my ears like a swarm of angry 
bees. Hitherto our nocturnal habits and the g^reat 
height at which we flew by day had prevented 
Baldwin and me from coming in contact with these 
gentry; which was a very fortunate circumstance, 
judging by the reception they seemed disposed to 
give to the stranger within, or rather above, their 
gates. 
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That afternoon I filled my tank with ''gas" at 
one of our caches high up in the mountains about 
twenty miles to the eastward, and as the sun was 
setting I soared high above the mountain tops and 
shaped my course northwest by north, heading for 
our old hangar upon the Michigan shore. 

Dawn was just breaking when I landed in the 
little glade in front of the rough slab-built shed 
from which Baldwin and I had set forth upon 
the enterprise which had proved fatal to him. I 
was weary to the point of exhaustion, downcast, 
and sick at heart. How should I tell George Arm- 
strong, who loved him as a son, the story of his 
death ? How should I face Winthrop and Gorman 
of The Courier? At that moment I would gladly 
have changed places with poor Tom Baldwin, lying 
dead in the fastnesses of the Cumberland. Utterly 
worn out with grief and fatigue, too exhausted 
even to be hungry, though I had not broken my 
fast for nearly twenty-four hours, I pushed the 
aeroplane into the hangar and flung myself down 
upon one of the cots to try to find in sleep relief 
from my anguish of mind. 

It was almost sundown when I awoke. Chang- 
ing my clothes for a suit I had left in a locker in 
the hangar, I set out upon my seven-mile walk to 
the nearest railroad station. 

I had now,, for the first time since the combat, 
leisure to reflect upon the difficult and dangerous 
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enterprise in which I was embarked, and I found 
myself impelled to its prosecution by a deeper and 
more compelling motive than had actuated me in 
the beginning. Pure love of adventure had led 
me in the first instance to imdertake the desperate 
enterprise; but now — now the primal spirit of the 
Gael, the spirit which had led my ancestors to make 
of deadly feud a religion, surged up within me, and 
it was upon that lonely walk beneath the stars that 
I formed the definite and inexorable purpose of 
staking life and fortune upon the pursuit of the 
Pirates of the Sky, and the avenging of my com- 
rade's death. 

The next morning at ten o'clock I mounted the 
dingy stairs leading to the editorial offices of The 
Courier. At the top, near the little gate which 
shuts off the stairway from the city room, stood 
George Armstrong in conversation with a young 
woman and a man. In the latter I recognized 
Henry Dalrymple, a young millionaire whose ac- 
quaintance I had made at Cicero the year before. 
The young woman, whom I did not know, was tall 
and fair and strikingly handsome; in fact, the 
loveliest woman I had ever seen. 

"I am sure, Mr. Armstrong," the young lady 
was saying, "that you will not misunderstand my 
motive, but Tom — we all call him Tom, Aunty 
and Uncle and all of us — was such a favorite with 
us all and it seems so strange that he should be 
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gone so long and never send us a line to let us know 
where he is, that — well, I have come to you because 
I was sure you would know all about him; and 
really, really now, don't you know? We are all 
so anxious ! Now, Harry " — to yoimg Dalrymple 
— "please don't look so bored, just because Tom 
Baldwin does not happen to be a favorite of yours." 

In fact, young Dalrymple did look about as sulky 
as a balky horse. 

"Really, Miss Cameron," said Armstrong, "I 
do not know Mr. Baldwin's exact whereabouts at 
the present time, though I have no reason to sup- 
pose that he is not in good health and spirits." 

"In too good health and spirits and having too 
good a time, or perhaps too busy," broke in Dal- 
r3rmple ill-naturedly, "to take the trouble to com- 
mimicate with his friends." 

"You have no reason for saying so," retorted 
Armstrong curtly, "circumstances may prevent — 
But hello!" — as his glance fell upon me— "here 
is some one who ought to be able to give us news 
of him!" 

The lady whom Armstrong had addressed as 
Miss Cameron turned upon me an inquiring glance 
as I joined the group; young Dalrymple bowed 
stiffly as he recognized me. At our very first 
meeting this young man had somehow left the 
impression upon my mind that he rather looked 

down upon professionals in all lines of sport — and 
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save for its use in war, aviation can hardly be said 
to have advanced as yet beyond the status of a 
sport; and I, of course, am a professional. 

" This, Miss Cameron," said Armstrong, " is Mr. 
William Grahame, whose name you may have heard 
as that of one of the world's greatest aviators. 
Dalrymple, I see that you and Grahame are already 
known to each other." Then to me: "Grahame, 
here are some friends of our friend Baldwin, 
grown anxious at his long and to them unexplained 
absence, who have come to me for news of him. 
Can you give us any?" 

Beneath Armstrong's outward manner I could 
detect his anxiety to have me alone and hear the 
news I brought, an anxiety which my appearance 
there alone doubtless heightened. I also remem- 
bered that the expedition in which I had been 
engaged was a secret from the public, and in 
answering chose my words accordingly. 

"Baldwin," I said, "was prevented by circum- 
stances from returning with me, but any friends 
he had left behind might rest assured they were 
not forgotten by him, though the conditions of the 
assignment in which we have been engaged have 
prevented us both from communicating with any 



one." 



The ghastly lie was awkwardly told, and Miss 
Cameron's eager questionings which ensued were 
awkwardly parried. I have no knack of lying, 
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thank God, though it would, no doubt, have 
smoothed my path and perhaps eased my conscience 
that morning. And so I could see that Miss Cam- 
eron remained mystified and incredulous, Dalrymple 
unconvinced and sneering, and, as I easily di- 
vined, quite happy in his incredulity, while Arm- 
strong's anxiety and impatience seethed beneath 
the courteous restraint which he placed upon 
himself. 

At last they were gone — Miss Cameron with 
tears in her eyes, which I think perhaps some subtle 
intuition of the tragedy behind my awkward eva- 
sions had brought there — and Armstrong and I 
were in his office alone. 

" Now, man," he said in his brusque, blunt way. 
as he closed the door, " what news do you bring ? 
Where is Baldwin?" 

" He is dead." 

"Dead! Great God!" 

Five minutes later Winthrop and Gorman had 
joined us, summoned by The Courier's owner. 
Briefly I related the circumstances of our quest, 
our meeting with the pirates, the combat, Baldwin's 
death, and my own escape. My voice was choking 
with grief as I ended my story. 

Armstrong thrust out his hand. 

" You did all that man could do," he said, " and 
Tom Baldwin died like the gallant man he was. 
But, gentlemen," he went on, "is this the end? 
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Or, rather, has not our duel with these audacious 
miscreants but just begun? " 

I was the first to answer. " As far as I am con- 
cerned/' I said, "it has just begun." And Winthrop 
and Gorman said, "Amen!" 

In our further conference it was decided to keep 
Baldwin's death a secret. This would be the more 
easy because he had no near relatives to whom his 
absence would have to be explained. It was also 
decided that we should still maintain the utmost 
secrecy with regard to all our plans and movements. 
To me was intrusted the construction of a new air 
craft that should be the most formidable that had 
ever been built, saving the pirates' own. But it 
was Armstrong himself who struck the keynote of 
the plan of campaign. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "the place to strike at 
these outlaws is in their stronghold. But how, you 
will say, are we to discover where their stronghold 
is located? And I answer: The method of their 
raids, their evident intimate knowledge of passing 
events, shows that, however distant their strong- 
hold may be, they have agents in the world outside 
to keep them posted. Now, if the best detectives 
in the world can discover their agents, I mean to 
know who they are; and once they are known, the 
secret of their stronghold should not be difficult 
of discovery. Then, Grahame, the rest depends 
upon you." 
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And so the first of many conferences broke 
up, and we separated, little guessing that chance 
was to do more for us than one of the greatest 
bodies of detectives in the world proved able to 
accomplish. 



CHAPTER II 

HENRY DALRYMPLE 

TEN days had elapsed since my return, and 
having determined to make Chicago my head- 
quarters, I had taken a small furnished apartment 
in Crescent Place in Lake View and sent for my 
man, Mohammed Ben Saba, a Soudanese Arab, and 
my personal belongings from Indianapolis. 

It was Sunday, a perfect summer morning, 
hot but not oppressive, with a cloudless sky, and a 
light breeze blowing from the lake. A thunder- 
storm during the night had freshened the foliage 
of the trees and washed the pavements clean. All 
the world was bright and beautiful and joyous, 
but the shadow of tragedy was upon my heart and 
gave a somber tinge to my musings as I strolled 
in the pleasant sunshine. Somewhere in the Valley 
of tlie Cumberland, Tom Baldwin, the loyal friend, 
the dauntless heart, was lying dead, while the 
Pirates of the Sky ranged in freedom and safety, 
and raided where they listed throughout the length 
and breadth of the continent. The papers of the 
morning contained an account of their latest out- 
rage at Cincinnati. 
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The federal government, always slow to act but 
now thoroughly aroused, had ordered every army 
aeroplane and aviator upon patrol duty. Many 
newspapers were out with editorials advocating 
the calling of an extra session of Congress to 
provide funds for such an increase of the air fleet 
as would enable the government to establish patrol 
stations at every strategic point from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico. Already 
private enterprise all over the country, acting upon 
ideas similar to the one which had first inspired 
George Armstrong of The Courier, had equipped 
a swarm of armed aeroplanes which patrolled the 
sky in the neighborhood of all the large cities to in- 
tercept the marauders. How futile such efforts were 
likely to prove the news of the morning showed. 

At Cincinnati, instead of one pirate aeroplane, 
two had appeared. One, acting as advance guard 
to clear the road, had attacked and destroyed three 
aeroplane patrols, while the other, following with 
an armament of bombs, had carried out the raid 
with characteristic audacity and success. The 
pirates were the world's masters in the size and 
speed, stability and armament of their machines, 
and the raid at Cincinnati showed that henceforth 
their opponents would have to deal not with a 
solitary raider but with two, or three, or possibly 
a whole fleet. It was evident that those who sought 
their destruction could not meet them in the air 
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upon equal terms, and to me the future appeared 
dark with the shadows of even more ghastly trag- 
edies than any which had gone before. 

Armstrong was right ; the only way to meet and 
conquer the pirates was in their stronghold. To 
find that stronghold was the key to the solution 
of the problem. 

Strolling slowly, quite absorbed in my musings 
and oblivious to my surroimdings, I had turned 
north in Clarendon Avenue when a voice at my 
elbow hailed me: "Hello, Grahame, don't you 
recognize your friends?" And Henry Dalrymple 
joined me. 

He was about the last person I should have cared, 
or indeed expected, to meet, under the circum- 
stances. His air of aristocratic insolence and 
arrogant assumption of superiority over those 
whom he chose to consider the common herd had 
been galling to me at our first meeting upon the 
aviation field at Cicero — I a professional aviator, 
he a millionaire dilettante of the sport, assuming 
superior airs because, forsooth, he could afford to 
turn into a costly fad the science by which I had 
to make my living. His rudeness upon the occasion 
of our last meeting in the office of The Courier, 
when my heart was smarting with grief for poor 
Tom Baldwin's death, had also tended greatly to 
confirm my prepossession against him. So it 
happened that I returned his hail very coolly. 
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though I could not help wondering what might be 
the cause of his unwonted condescension. 

"My word," he said, coming up beside me (he 
aped certain English tricks of speech, though, to do 
him justice, I think he did so unconsciously), "my 
word, Grahame, where have you been keeping 
yourself? I have been expecting every day to see 
you at the Aviation Qub, and had almost made up 
my mind to look you up. You see, I have told the 
fellows about you and promised to introduce them, 
so they have really been in quite a fever of expecta- 
tion, you know." 

"Indeed! Just fancy that now," I answered. 
" Really, though, Mr. Dalrymple, I fail to compre- 
hend why any one should be in a fever of expecta- 
tion about meeting me, a commonplace, workaday 
air man." 

"Oh, I say, my dear fellow," he replied ironi- 
cally, " I am not really quite so dull as I may appear, 
you know, and it did not take me long, after meet- 
ing you in The Courier office the other morning, 
to divine that you had just returned from seeking 
the Pirates of the Sky." 

"The devil!" 

"Oh, yes, indeed," he went on, "the deduction 
was too ridiculously simple, as Sherlock Holmes 
would say. In fact, I had a great mind to put the 
question to George Armstrong pointblank, only he 
is so beastly brusque, you know." 
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*' And so," I rejoined with some heat, " I suppose 
you have communicated your unwarranted conclu- 
sions to the members of the Aviation Qub, and 
that is the cause of their fever of anxiety to 
meet me?" 

"Dear me, no, only to just a very few. But 
come now, Grahame, you don't really mean to tell 
me, do you, that my conclusion is unwarranted ? " 

"I do not mean to tell you anything, save that 
you have drawn an unwarranted conclusion from 
very insufficient premises," I replied, beginning to 
lose my temper. 

Mr. Henry Dalrymple, however, appeared not 
to notice the rudeness of my retort. Indeed, he 
was evidently enjoying the situation thoroughly, 
and I was quick to recognize the folly of allowing 
myself to become angry with him. But his next 
words revealed the man to me in so heartless and 
despicable a light that I drew back from him as 
from a poisonous reptile. 

"And Tom Baldwin — he is dead, is he not? 
And you wished to conceal the fact from Miss 
Beatrice Cameron, whom you imagined took more 
than merely a friendly interest in the young man. 
Is it not so?" 

"Really," I answered coldly, giving him the 
width of the sidewalk, and totally unable to conceal 
all the indignation that I felt, " I quite fail to tmder- 
stand you, Mr. Dalrymple, and can only say that 
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your insolence is insupportable. I bid you good 
morning." And I turned upon my heel. 

" Oh, I say," he exclaimed, laying a hand, which 
I shook off, upon my arm, "you do indeed quite 
fail to understand me, and I am sure I beg pardon 
if my question may have seemed — er — er — 
rather heartless, but I assure you that I take quite 
as deep an interest in Tom Baldwin as my cousin. 
Miss Cameron, does, and my questions were due 
entirely to anxiety about his fate, you know. No 
offense meant, really. Ah ! speaking of angels, here 
is Miss Cameron now." 

At that moment an automobile which had been 
speeding down the avenue swerved suddenly toward 
the curb. Miss Cameron was at the wheel, while 
beside her sat a gentleman who was tmknown 
to me. 

"Good morning, gentlemen," said the lady, 
bringing the car to a stop, "you look as unhappily 
out of your element as those poor caged eagles 
down in Lincoln Park. Do pray step into the car ; 
't is true 't is not an aeroplane I have to offer you, 
but even my poor little machine can show some 
flashes of speed when I get out where policemen 
do not gfrow on every comer. No, no," she con- 
tinued, laughing, seeming to detect an intention to 
decline her invitation on the part of Dalrymple and 
myself, even before we had time to frame excuses, 
" you surely would not be so ungallant as to decline 
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a lady's invitation, and besides, I have crows to 
pluck with both of you. Harry, you have not been 
near mp since the day I dragged you down to The 
Courier office to inquire about poor Tom Baldwin, 
and you, Mr. Grahame, have treated me even more 
shabbily in not even calling once to tell me all about 
what you must have seen I was dying with curiosity 
to know." 

I started to stammer something in reply, of which 
I only remember that it was quite inane (for some 
reason which I could not understand, this woman 
produced a most disconcerting effect upon me), but 
she interrupted me in her merry, bantering tone: 

"Oh, don't imagine, sir, that you are going to 
get off with excuses! No; for I assure you I am 
going to carry both you and Harry home to dinner 
with me, and give him a good scolding, and have 
you solve all this mystery about poor Tom Baldwin 
before I let you go." 

There was no refusing such an invitation, so 
given, and, indeed, I was rapidly losing all desire 
to do so. 

" Dear me," exclaimed the young lady, as Dal- 
rymple and I stepped into the car, "how thought- 
less of me ! I quite forgot, Mr. Grahame, that you 
had not met my friend, the Honorable Cecil 
Colmslie." 

The Honorable Cecil and I bowed to each other, 
he half turning around in his seat beside the fair 
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chauffeur, I half stumbling over the spare seat in 
the tonneau. He was a lean, broad-shouldered, 
athletic looking man, with a clear-cut, not unhand- 
some face, yet with something to me indescribably 
sinister in his thin lips and cruel, steel-gray eyes. 
He and Dalr3rmple were already known to each 
other. 

Quite delighted with the triumph of her own 
sweet will, our fair driver started the machine and 
we were soon whirling northward at a speed which 
made me look rather anxiously for the policemen 
who were supposed to grow on every comer. 



CHAPTER III 



PRINCESS CAPRICE 



THINNER was over. Miss Cameron, seated 
-■^ amid cushions in a roomy porch swing while 
Colmslie, Dalrymple, and I formed a semicircle in 
front of her, reminded me of nothing so much as 
of a madcap princess out of some old romance, 
delighting even while she tormented us, her humble 
courtiers. That we were all three devoted courtiers 
I was sure, that we were all three sincere I hoped ; 
certainly we were all, courtier-like, jealous of the 
smiles of our sovereign. 

For the moment I was the favored one. I had 
tried in my awkward way to express my thought, 
and Miss Cameron, catching up the fancy in her 
vivacious way, exclaimed: 

"What a delightfully romantic idea — quite like 
a page out of a tale of chivalry, though I doubt if 
any princess in a tale of chivalry ever sat in a porch 
swing eating bonbons.'* 

"And I am quite sure," said Dalrymple, "that 
no medieval knights ever smoked." 

"No," said Miss Cameron, "or ever looked so 
complacent and contented as you gentlemen when 
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their princess had crows to pluck with them. Oh, 
perhaps you think I have forgotten," she continued 
archly, " but I assure you that I have not ! Dinner 
was but a time of truce, you know, and now that 
I have you so conveniently at my mercy I warn 
you that I intend to hold each of you to a strict 
accounting." 

"Surely that does not include me, your Royal 
Highness," said Colmslie, laughing, " unless I have 
unwittingly blundered into offending within the 
past two hours?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed it does," said our princess, " if 
for nothing else than that you are at this very 
moment making game of my poor royalty; but be 
patient, Sir Knight, your turn will come presently." 
Then turning to me: "And now. Sir Knight 
Grahame, what excuse have you to offer why you 
should not be adjudged recreant and faithless, 
inasmuch as, for ten whole days before you called 
upon her, you left your liege sovereign devoured 
by curiosity which you knew you alone could sat- 
isfy, and even then had to be sought for upon the 
highway and almost kidnaped to induce you to do 
that which it was your bounden duty to do?" 

God forgive me! I had been so carried away 
by her vivacity, her gayety, her ever dazzling beauty, 
that during the past two hours I had forgotten 
everything, even Tom Baldwin, in the delight of 
being in her presence. But now her words brought 
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back to my mind with poignant force the recol- 
lection of my comrade's tragic fate, and with it a 
guilty sense of disloyalty to his memory, for I knew 
that he had loved the woman whose near presence 
was sufficient to make me forget all else. I am 
but a poor dissembler, and she must have read in 
my face something of what was passing in my 
mind. " Come, come. Sir Knight," she said gayly, 
"I see that you are truly contrite and penitent. 
Therefore I, your sovereign, will overlook your 
past neglect if you will but tell me, like a true and 
loyal knight, where Tom Baldwin is, and upon what 
adventurous quest you and he have been engaged." 
As she spoke I saw a strange expression of intent 
watchfulness come over Colmslie's usually immobile 
features, and I felt quite sure his dropping his cigar 
was merely a pretext for bending over that we 
might not see his face. Brief as had been the time 
in which I had seen them together, I knew that he 
loved her — how could any one know her and not 
love her? — so I thought his change of counte- 
nance was owing to her apparent concern about 
Tom Baldwin, and gave it little heed. Dalrymple 
noted it also, and evidently attributed it to the same 
cause, for I saw a sneering smile curl his lips as 
Colmslie stooped to pick up his cigar, while he, 
Dalrymple, slightly lowering his eyelids, fixed me 
with a stare of which I, who knew his thoughts, 
could alone detect the heartless insolence. 
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''Dear Princess," I replied, a little bit amazed 
at my own self-possession, '' gallant knights should 
only relate their adventures when the adventures 
are concluded and they have a tale to tell either of 
victory or defeat. I can assure you that the adven- 
ture in which Baldwin and I have been engaged 
is only just begun" — Colmslie had, by this time, 
risen from his stooping posture, and I could feel 
his cold, steel-gray eyes looking me through and 
through — "and therefore there is nothing as 
yet to tell." 

" Oh, and I thought you were so penitent ! " she 
said reproachfully. "But never mind; only wait 
until I see Tom Baldwin again," — my heart ached 
as I thought how little she dreamed she would 
never see him again, — "he shall tell me all about 
it instead of you. He will be very, very serious, 
as he always is, and I shall outdo my usual frivolity, 
which always makes him so angry and miserable 
that I know he wants to box my ears." 

" Yes, and I think he would be quite capable of 
doing it, too, if he considered it to be his duty," 
said Dalrymple, with the sneering smile that made 
his handsome face detestable. 

" Indeed, Mr. Henry Dalrjrmple ! The very idea ! 
You know very well that Tom Baldwin is one of 
the most manly and gentle men in the world, and 
would think of no such thing," said Miss Cameron, 

her eyes flashing. " You pick up every giddy speech 
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of mine just as if you thought I meant it, which 
you know I don't/' 

" Mercy ! Mercy ! " said Dalrymple, laughing at 
her capricious indignation. ** I take it all back ; but 
you know you are always tormenting poor Baldwin 
out of his wits when he is present and defending 
him when he is absent, which, I must say, is very 
like you." 

Miss Cameron made no reply, but turned with 
a toss of her head to the Honorable Cecil Colmslie : 
" And you, Sir Knight, may I ask where you have 
been these past three weeks, during which I have 
seen nothing of you?" 

"Oh, I," said Colmslie, with a glance at me, 
"have nothing to conceal. I merely started on — 
er — ah — a motoring trip to — ah — New York," 
— again with a glance at me, — "but changed my 
mind and came back again, drawn," he added with 
a tender glance, "by you know what powerful 
attraction." 

"Humph! Three weeks! It took you long 
enough to change your mind," said the lady. " And 
you, Harry Dalrymple, I suppose you have been 
motoring, or sailing, or flying during the past fort- 
night, and therefore neglecting your friends?" 

"Oh, no," replied Dalrymple, "you know very 
well I have a better excuse, inasmuch as when I 
parted from her last I left my sovereign princess 
in such high displeasure because I failed to share 
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her anxiety about a certain person, that it took 
me a fortnight to muster courage again to approach 
her presence." 

" Fie upon you for a faint-hearted knight ! " said 
Miss Cameron, laughing. 

The conversation now turned to other topics, and 
the long summer afternoon waned while our hostess 
alternately charmed us with her grace and dazzled 
us with her beauty, and, withal, lent to both the 
piquancy of her merry wit. After a while her 
uncle, Donald Cameron, and his wife joined us. 
The former immediately engaged me in a discussion 
of the commercial possibilities of aviation, in which 
I was the less loath to join, though it took me from 
his niece's side, inasmuch as he did most of the 
talking and I was enabled to devote at least a por- 
tion of my thoughts to certain problems of conduct 
which pressed for solution and upon which I confess 
I was wholly unable to fix my mind, even to a 
degree, while under the influence of her beauty and 
charm. 

I am not a believer in intuitions — quite the 
reverse ; and yet I was not able to assign any other 
cause for the feeling I began to have about the 
Honorable Cecil Colmslie. That he was a man 
out of the ordinary was obvious to any one. Tall, 
but not remarkably so, spare of build yet broad 
shouldered and athletic and of strikingly handsome 
physique, with a face clear cut as marble, and 
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-withal as hard; with bearing and manners that 
indicated high birth and breeding, this man yet be- 
gan to make upon me an impression distinctly sinis- 
ter. Dalr3miple I had set down for a cad from the 
first; his wealth was his sole claim to distinction. 
But Colmslie — ah ! there was a man of mind, a man 
of daring, ruthless, bold, unscrupulous, aye, enough 
so to sail the blue empyrean, a pirate of the sky. 

Before I left that evening I had resolved to 
swallow Dalr)miple*s insolence; I had even stooped 
to flatter his skill as an aviator, a point upon which 
he was very susceptible, and had made an appoint- 
ment to meet him at the Aviation Club two 
evenings later. Colmslie had let fall no hint that 
he was an air man, and if he were such, Dalrymple 
was evidently unaware of it And yet I fully 
expected him at the club; for if my intuition was 
correct, then where else could he so easily and 
with so little danger of exciting suspicion learn 
so much of the plans and movements of those who 
sought the destruction of his outlaw comrades, as 
among the air men? He was not a man who 
invited friendly advances beyond the formal cour- 
tesies of social intercourse ; hence my resolve, much 
as I disliked Dalrymple, to make him the means 
which should enable me to observe Colmslie, who 
seemed to have for him a marked liking which 
flattered Dalrjrmple, even to the extent of making 
him forget at times his jealousy of the Englishman. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE AVIATION CLUB 

/^N the following Tuesday evening I accom- 
^^ panied Dalrymple to the Aviation Qub. In 
the lobby we met the Honorable Cecil Colmslie. I 
was not at all surprised; I had fully expected to 
see him there. We bowed to each other formally 
— the man's ordinary manner was like ice — and 
as our eyes met a curious grim smile flitted across 
his thin lips. Dalr)miple's greeting of him was 
effusive. 

"Hello, old chap, so here you are, quite ready, 
I see, to give me my revenge" (I began to under- 
stand Colmslie's liking for Dalrymple); "perhaps 
Grahame here will join us. You play, don't you ? " 
he said, turning to me. 

I signified my willingness to join them in a game, 
and we entered the clubrooms. Here a slender, 
pale-faced young man greeted Dalrymple. 

"Hello, Harry, I want you to meet my friend 
Senor Joaquin Estrada, who has come all the way 
from Argentina to study aviation ! " 

The person referred to was a man of herculean 
build, taller even than Tom Baldwin and, as I 
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thought at the time, the only man I had ever seen 
whom I would have backed to hold his own with 
my friend in any test of strength. He was hand- 
some, too; swarthy, as was to be expected in a 
South American, with clear-cut, aquiline features 
and close-cropped, curly black hair. He was 
formally presented to Colmslie and myself, and 
Dalrymple expressed the hope that he and young 
Hutton would join us in our game. They both 
acquiesced readily enough, but, others coming up 
and joining the group which we formed, we were 
under the courteous necessity of postponing tem- 
porarily what Dalrymple evidently regarded as the 
main business of the evening. A number of the 
club members evidenced a desire to meet me, which 
would have been more flattering to my vanity had 
I not surmised that they were those to whom Dal- 
rymple had imparted his conclusions with regard 
to the object of the expedition from which I had 
but recently returned. Such being the case, it was 
not surprising that the g^oup of which we formed 
the center should soon become engaged in an 
animated discussion of the latest outrage of the 
pirates at Cincinnati; nor was it, perhaps, surpris- 
ing under the circumstances that they should seek 
to draw me out by asking my opinion with regard 
to the steps which ought to be taken to check their 
depredations, while I, on my. part, was anxious to 
dissipate the impression with regard to myself 
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which Dalrymple had created, namely, that I had 
been, or intended to be, engaged in their pursuit. 

" Really, gentfemen," I said, in reply to a number 
of questions put to me almost simultaneously, "I 
think that it is up to the army aviators to formulate 
some plan for the capture or destruction of these 
outlaws; they arq waging public war against the 
whole nation, and only the forces of the whole nation 
represented by the federal government are capable 
of coping with them successfully." 

But how?" asked a gentleman on my right. 

We don't know where they come from, we don't 
know where they go to, nor where their next blow 
will be struck ; so what can we do except to guard 
every possible point of attack?" 

" A lot of good that does ! " said another. " Look 
at Cincinnati!" 

"Oh, yes," said a third gentleman confidently, 
"but you will see that the pitcher will go to the 
well once too often. They Ve had good luck so far, 
and besides, they've had everybody buffaloed, but 
they will meet resistance more and more often from 
now on, as at Montreal a few weeks ago and as 
was attempted at Cincinnati, and one of these days 
a rapid-fire gun will put a shell through their motor 
or cripple one of their wings. Then down they '11 
come, we'll hang those who don't get killed in the 
fall, and that will be the end of the Pirates of 
the Sky." 
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"That will be the end of some of them, you 
mean," said the gentleman on my right, "but we 
don't know how many of the pirates there may be, 
nor how many of these aeroplanes they may have, 
nor, for that matter, do we know but that they 
may have the means of building others to replace 
those which by chance may be destroyed. So, 
imless we can find some means of destroying them 
root and branch, the reign of terror through which 
we are passing may be prolonged indefinitely." 

"Dirigibles are the things to cope with those 
fellows," said a gentleman who owned an air craft 
of that type. "Sending little aeroplanes such as 
we possess after them is like sending swallows after 
a hawk." 

"Dirigibles, indeed!" came in a chorus from 
the aeroplane men. " Might as well send an auto 
truck to catch a racing car; and even if you had 
the ghost of a show of catching them, your gas 
bag would furnish them with a target like a bam 
— a couple of shells through that, and down would 
come your dirigible." 

"Faith, gentlemen," said Colmslie, who had 
hitherto taken no part in the discussion, " I am no 
air man, but it seems to me that your only chance 
against the pirates is to invent aeroplanes as big 
and swift and well armed as theirs." 

Such were the discussions which were heard 
ever)rwhere, not only among men connected with 
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the sport of aviation, but wherever any number 
congregated together. So widespread and destruc- 
tive were the depredations of the pirates that the 
whole country was aroused to a fever heat of 
excitement. 

Gradually our group drifted apart, wandering 
away to join other groups engaged in similar dis- 
cussions; nevertheless it was eleven o'clock before 
Dalrymple, Colmslie, the gentf eman from Argentina 
and his friend, and myself found ourselves seated 
around a table in one of the card rooms, which we 
did not leave until four in the morning. 

On the whole I found the suspicions which I 
entertained in regard to Colmslie strengthened by 
my observation of him during the evening spent 
at the Aviation Qub, notwithstanding that I was 
still tmable to base them upon any tangible ground. 
Of one thing I felt certain — that this was not the 
first time Colmslie and Seiior Joaquin Estrada had 
met; there was a community of interest in their 
play which was only compatible with previous 
understanding. Besides, two strangers do not learn 
in a single evening to play to each other's hands 
with such finesse as to escape detection by any save 
a most expert and watchful player, both of which 
I flatter myself I am. Colmslie, Hutton, and myself 
rose from the table losers; Dalrymple had won a 
small sum, while Seiior Estrada was richer by 
several hundred dollars, all but about twenty-five 
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of which had come from the pockets of young 
Hutton and myself. Whatever else the English- 
man and the Argentinian might be, they were 
sharps at cards. And yet they were not the type 
of men who make a living at the green table; no, 
cards were but a pastime for these two men, of 
that I felt assured — a pastime to which the risks 
they took in cheating but added zest ; and I would 
have taken my oath that they had played far more 
desperate games for vaster stakes than ever lay 
upon a green table. 

And so I pocketed my losses and said nothing 
of my suspicions. 



► 



CHAPTER V 

PRELIMINARY PLANS; BEN SABA 

Ti^'EAN WHILE I was busily engaged in per- 
•*•▼ A fecting the plans of the aeroplane in which 
I intended to stake my life a second time against 
the Pirates of the Sky. This machine it was my 
intention to build myself ; it was also my intention 
that it should be absolutely the last word in speed, 
stability, and capacity for remaining in the air 
indefinitely, always excepting the wonderful ma- 
chines of the pirates themselves, which I dared 
not hope to equal; nor, indeed, did I even care to 
emulate them in the matter of size, that being 
neither necessary nor feasible in my plan of action. 
The hangar on the Michigan shore from which 
Baldwin and I had flown upon our ill-fated expe- 
dition was in course of being enlarged to accom- 
modate several machines if necessary, and I was 
having a workshop built alongside it, together with 
a shack for the accommodation of myself and my 
assistants. These were the carpenter whom Bald- 
win and I had originally employed to build the 
hangar, and my man, Mohammed Ben Saba. The 
carpenter was a man of fifty or thereabouts — a 
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bachelor, hard featured, close mouthed, somewhat 
morose, and withal thoroughly reliable — whom I 
had taken into my permanent employ. He was 
not a native of the neighborhood, having come 
frcMn somewhere near Green Bay in Wisconsin. 
He cultivated no acquaintances, seemed desirous of 
attracting as little attention as possible, having, as 
I surmised, left the town in which he had lived 
in Wisconsin on account of some trouble he had 
got into there, and was therefore all the less likely 
to betray the secrecy which I wished to preserve. 

My own man, Ben Saba, was an original. A 
long, lean Soudanese Arab, as brave and faithful 
as a dog; a fanatical Mohammedan, punctilious in 
all the observances of his religion, he yet loved 
an infidel master and stood in terror of all women. 
Indeed, I never observed in him any emotion 
resembling fear save when some member of the 
opposite sex manifested interest in him. Quick 
witted and far above the average in mentality, 
perfectly capable of taking care of himself among 
the "Franks" (a name which in his mind compre- 
hended all occidentals of whatever nation), at the 
wonders of whose civilization and country he never 
ceased to marvel, he yet remained a son of the 
desert, elemental in ethics, dog-like in devotion. 
He would have laid down his life at my bidding 
without question or demur, or done murder upon 
the same terms and with as little hesitaticm. 
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I had picked up this jewel in the desert between 
Snakim and Khartoum under rather bizarre cir- 
cumstances. While in Egypt in the year 19-;- I 
set out from the former place for a flight across 
the desert. Flying at an altitude of about five 
hundred feet, I observed a man lying sprawled out, 
apparently dead, upon the sand. Beside him lay 
a horse upon whose carcass a couple of vultures 
had already setded. Descending, I found Ben 
Saba, desperately wounded but still alive. For- 
ttmately my machine was built to carry a passenger. 
I bound up Ben Saba's wounds, managed to strap 
him to the passenger's seat, and resumed my flight, 
heading for Khartoum, where I placed him in a 
hospital. Calling a few days later to see how he 
got along before starting on my return to Suakim, 
I fotuid him well on the road to recovery and 
profuse in his expressions of gratitude. He had 
never seen or heard of an aeroplane, and considered 
that I was nothing less than an angel sent from 
heaven to his rescue. When I was about to say 
good-by he implored me to take him with me, 
assuring me that unless I did so his life was forfeit. 
It appeared that, some time before, a certain Arab 
trader of the town where Ben Saba lived had eloped 
with his entire harem, consisting of three wives, 
whom, as he assured me, he had married merely 
as a matter of form, because it was the Moham*' 
medan custom. For eloping with them, as he 
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explained to me, he was really grateful to the 
trader ; but nevertheless, though he cared not a whit 
for the wives, his honor was involved. Therefore 
he sought out the offender and slew him. In con- 
sequence of the deed Ben Saba was obliged to fly 
to the desert and was there waylaid and set upon 
by kinsmen of the murdered man, who left him, 
as they supposed, dead upon the sands. "There- 
fore, O Illustrious," concluded Ben Saba, "if the 
Brother of the Stars, the Grandson of the Moon, 
affords me not the strong shield of his protection 
I am but a lost man. No sooner shall I come forth 
from this place than I shall have to fly again to the 
desert, there to become, sooner or later, the prey 
of the jackals and vultures." 

So it happened that a commonplace American 
air man had an Ishmaelite for a servant. 

I arranged that these two men — the carpenter, 
John Cross, and Ben Saba, who, by the way, got 
on wonderfully well together — should remain con- 
stantly at the hangar to guard from prying eyes, 
should any find their way to that obscure comer, 
the work upon which I was engaged. 

I also foresaw that I should be under the neces- 
sity of coming and going frequently between the 
city and the hangar on the shore, and at the very 
outset a problem — how to avoid having my fre- 
quent trips to and fro made the subject of the gos- 
sip of the coimtry neighborhood as well as how to 
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avoid possible espionage at the city end — presented 
itself. The problem was solved for me by George 
Armstrong. To his activities as owner and editor 
of The Courier he added those of a scientific 
farmer, and his place a few miles west of Highland 
Park was a model for all dilettante agriculturists. 
What was more to the purpose, it was isolated 
and of considerable extent "Why not," he said, 
" make your trips by aeroplane ? A whole flock of 
airships could land on my farm at night and the 
neighbors be none the wiser, and my people know 
enough to keep their mouths shut when they are 
told. I will place an automobile and chauffeur at 
your disposal — my man Turner has a brother who 
is dosemouthed and thoroughly reliable, and out 
of a job just at present — and you can make the 
city from there in an hour and a half without 
fracturing the speed laws." And so the matter 
was settled. 

Other subjects which we — Armstrong, Win- 
throp, Gorman, and I — discussed at the same 
conference were not so easily disposed of; indeed, 
were not to be disposed of at all for a long time 
to come. Armstrong had retained the Pinkertons 
to trace the agents who, we were sure, kept the 
Pirates of the Sky informed of all that was passing 
in the outside world, but so far their investigations 
had been without result; in which, however, as we 
learned afterwards, they were no worse off than 
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the United States Secret Service. I also imparted 
to my confreres my suspicions in regard to the 
Honorable Cecil Colmslie, based upon what flimsy 
premises I had to admit. Armstrong pooh-poohed 
the idea. "Why, man," he said, "anybody with 
half an eye can see that the man is what he pretends 
to be- — an English gentleman — a bit stiff and 
haughty, as they all are, and a nervy enough chap, 
too, I have no doubt, but a pirate! Why, you 
might as well accuse King George ! " 

"But who knows that he is what he represents 
himself to be?" I protested. "Who vouches for 
him?" 

" Well, I like that ! " said Armstrong. " Say, do 
you know where I met him not longer ago than 
last night? — at the Union League Club." 

That seemed to settle the matter, and I said no 
more; nevertheless, being possessed of a quite 
human share of obstinacy, I continued to adhere 
to my original opinion. Besides, I had not chosen 
to inform Armstrong that his English gentleman 
was a card sharp. Such things are notably difficult 
to prove, and, having been a loser, I did not care 
to expose myself in Armstrong's mind to the 
suspicion of being a poor one. 



CHAPTER VI 



LOVE AND WAR 



IT IS not necessary to relate all the details of 
the months of patient working and waiting and 
bitter disappointment which followed; but for one 
circumstance I should not wish to remember them. 
That one circumstance was the friendship of 
Beatrice Cameron. Friendship on her side, but on 
mine devoted love, a love which I schooled myself 
to regard as quite hopeless. I do not think I am 
less self-confident, or self-conceited, whichever you 
choose, than other men; yet I was never one to 
presume much on the favor of women, and my 
common sense told me that among a host of 
admirers, all of whom possessed many advantages 
which I lacked, it was most unlikely that Beatrice 
should choose the least desirable of all. I am a 
commonplace, workaday fellow, as ill calculated as 
may be imagined to win a woman against a field 
of brilliant admirers, not more devoted than myself, 
but more capable of expressing devotion in words. 
And so It came about that, recognizing my deficien- 
cies, I made no tender speeches, professed no ardent 
devoticMi, but held fast to the friendship, the bon 
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camaraderie, which grew up between me and the 
woman I loved, and which was the dearer to me 
because I knew it was only a question of time when 
the friend, who could be a friend only, would have 
to yield his place to a lover. 

Very early in our friendship, under the pledge 
of secrecy, I told her the truth about Tom Baldwin 
and the manner of his death, and that revelation, 
which I could hardly avoid, led to my making her 
the confidante of my plans to hunt down the Pirates 
of the Sky and avenge his death. Her grief for 
him, deep and sincere as it was, was not the grief 
of one who loved, any more than her endeavors 
to dissuade me from my perilous enterprise ex- 
pressed more than concern for a dear friend who 
was nmning into danger. 

Meanwhile she little dreamed of the danger 
which threatened herself; nor, to tell the truth, did 
I fully realize it until the crisis came. But of that 
I will tell in its proper place. 

Of all her wooers Colmslie seemed the most 
likely to win her, and the most certain if he did 
win her to break her heart. For setting aside the 
black suspicion which I harbored against him, I saw 
clearly, behind the mask he wore when in her pres- 
ence, the cold cruelty of the man's character. Yet, 
to do the fellow justice, he towered like a giant 
above the other men around her. His grand manner, 
his profound knowledge of the world and of society. 
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his travels and adventures in many lands, gave him 
a prestige to which none among them could lay 
claim. His apparent wealth, from whatever source 
derived, made him seem as desirable a catch from 
a worldly point of view as any one could wish 
for, and he used all his advantages with consum- 
mate skill. That he loved her fiercely, madly, I 
knew, and I knew, too, that he hated and distrusted 
me. With how little cause as a rival in love I 
acknowledged to myself bitterly; with what good 
reason as an enemy of the band of which I sus- 
pected him of being a member, I thought he was 
tmaware. 

Beatrice I could not fathom. Brilliant, beautiful, 
capricious, gay, she coquetted with all her lovers 
and drove them all to distraction — coquetted with 
all save one, myself, and I noted the exception with 
savage pain. I was a friend only. One of them, 
Colmslie, she was driving to the danger point of 
love madness, and I began to tremble for the result, 
little dreaming what the result would be. 

As I look back upon the weary months which 
preceded the succession of events as unforeseen 
as they were rapid and tragic, which launched me 
forth into the sky in quest of the pirates' strong- 
hold with but a single clew to guide me, I can see 
nothing but disappointment and failure meeting my 
colleagues and myself at every step. My first plans 
of the aeroplane, in which when the time should 
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come I meant to attempt to htmt down the pirates 
in their stronghold, proved a failure after the 
machine was completed, and I was obliged to map 
out new plans and start all over again. Even 
worse than that was our utter failure in all attempts 
to locate the agents whom the outlaws undoubtedly 
had throughout the country. Whoever they were, 
they baffled the best detectives, and though my 
suspicions of Colmslie and Estrada were never 
lulled to rest, I was totally unable to produce a 
shred of tangible evidence against them or to induce 
my colleagues to share my suspicions. Yet it was 
through the pirates' undiscoverable agents alone 
that we could hope to learn whence they flew on 
their errands of destruction. But one definite step 
had been taken toward carrying out our plans when 
the aeroplane I was building should be ready, and 
that step rested solely upon conjecture. Believing 
that wherever the pirates' stronghold might be, it 
was somewhere to the south, we had established, 
through American agents, depots in the southern 
states, in Mexico, and in South America, where 
supplies of gasoline could be obtained upon which 
motive power depended, and where repairs could 
be made if necessary. That, and the aeroplane 
when at last completed, represented the sum total 
of our actual accomplishment. 

But if we had accomplished little, the feverish, 
nation-wide, panicky activity in the pursuit of the 
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pirates, which had succeeded the inexplicable leth- 
argy displayed during the first twelve months of 
their depredations, appeared to be accomplishing 
even less; in fact, was proving a hindrance rather 
than a help to the formation and prosecution of 
any effective plan for their destruction. Air craft 
literally swarmed in the sky. In addition to the 
patrols established by the federal government there 
were state and municipal patrols. Every city of 
sufficient size and wealth to apprehend attack had 
its aeroplane patrol; every state had its air fleet. 
In addition to all these there were hundreds of 
volimteer adventurers, like myself, flying without 
the trifling formality of taking out letters of 
marque, for which, indeed, federal and state gov- 
ernments had not as yet provided. The practice 
of the art of flying received an impetus which 
equaled in a few short months a dozen years of 
normal growth. There were monoplanes, biplanes, 
hydro-aeroplanes, dirigibles, hundreds of them, in 
the midst of which the pirates prosecuted their 
destructive raids with contemptuous daring and 
insolent success. The universal vigilance caused a 
change in their tactics, that was all. They now 
flew two and three together instead of singly, and 
used bombs of more destructive force than for- 
merly. Swooping down from altitudes tmattain- 
able save to a very few of their opponents, one or 
two of the pirate craft with their formidable 
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armament of machine guns would sweep from their 
path any patrols which opposed them as easily as a 
royal eagle might scatter a flock of pigeons, clearing 
the sky for their bomb-laden consort; then, wheel- 
ing in air above the point of attack, they would 
effectually block all attempts at interference on 
the part of reenforcements hurrying to the rescue. 
Twice within as many months the swarming patrols 
gave battle with a valor as heroic as ineffectual, 
and the whole nation thrilled with horror as it 
read of bloody defeats at New York and Baltimore, 
and waited in hourly dread for news that the 
nation's capital itself had fallen a prey to the 
marauders. 

As a general rule, however, the pirates did not 
give battle. Acting always on the offensive, and 
evidently receiving sure intelligence of the move- 
ments of their adversaries, they could always choose 
when and where to strike, and so could easily avoid 
encountering overwhelming forces. In short, our 
American air men, in addition to being vastly 
inferior to the foe in the speed, armament, and 
stability of their craft, had to contend with more 
than the ordinary disadvantages of defensive war. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE WHITE FALCON 

QO summer faded into autumn, winter came and 
^ went, and spring, after exhibiting more than 
usual capriciousness, was drifting again into sum- 
mer. At last, on a certain afternoon about the 
end of May, I put the finishing touches to the 
machine upon which I staked my hopes of reaching 
the pirates' stronghold, if it were discoverable. She 
was a beauty, built to carry five passengers besides 
the aviator, all white, and her planes semitrans- 
parent, so that I hoped to be all but invisible a 
thousand feet or so up in the air. Her motor was 
almost noiseless, and the Duval-Smedley rapid-fire 
gun which constituted her armament was mounted 
in such a way as to give the widest possible range 
to her revolving pivot. As the last rays of the 
setting sun gilded her planes, she looked like 
nothing so much as a white-winged bird of prey, 
and then and there I christened her the White 
Falcon. Stepping back to survey my handiwork, 
my breast swelled with all the love and pride of 
the sailor for his ship, the inventor for the crea- 
tion of his brain. She was the last word in 
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heavier-than-air craft, and I was her creator ! Her 
trial trip was yet to be made, but not a shadow 
of doubt of her air worthiness assailed me. I knew, 
I knew; I could see it in every line of her; and 
^■though the wind had been blowing a gale from 
tlie northwest all day, and seemed to increase 
rather than lessen as the sun went down, I resolved 
that the trial should be made that very night 

" Ben Saba," I said to the Arab who, with Cross, 
was standing beside me regarding the White Fal- 
con, the one with unmixed admiration, the other 
with admiration and awe combined, " we will have 
supper and then you will go with me," 

"As the Son of Heaven wills," said Ben Saba, 
"but will the Brother of the Moon condescend to 
tell his slave whither?" 

"Up into the blue yonder to try the wings of the 
bird whose breath is fire," I answered. 

Now Ben Saba had learned to regard all airships 
as the most portentous manifestation of the magic 
of the " Franks," and stood in awe of them accord- 
ingly; yet he never batted an eye as he looked up 
into the stormy sky and answered : " By the wings 
of the bird whose breath is fire was my life saved; 
therefore to thee. Lord of the Sky, and to the bird 
I owe a life; I will go." 

" And how about me, boss ? " said Cross. " Don't 
I go too? I don't owe her a life, but I sure would 
like to see how she takes the wind, the beauty ! " 
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There was no resisting such an appeal ; and, after 
all, there was little chance of harm in leaving our 
camp alone for a few hours, so I told Cross he 
should come along too. And with that we sat 
down to supper : Ben Saba grave, as became a man 
who expected shortly to die. Cross unusually merry 
for him and bantering Ben Saba upon his solemi 
visage, and I quite jubilant in the confidence I felt 
that the creation of my hands and brain was about 
to stand successfully the test of flight under the 
most trying conditions. 

Supper over, we pulled her out of the shed in 
which she had been built, and taking our seats, 
started the motor. With a hum and whirr she 
sped down the glade in front of our hangar and 
soared like a bird above the sand dune at the end 
of it into the very teeth of the gale. Ah! she 
breasted the wind like a thing of life, the very 
incarnation of all my dreams come true. 

Higher and higher we went, the White Falcon 
soaring on perfectly balanced planes until, at a 
height of about a thousand feet, we stood away 
west by north at a speed, in spite of the gale, of 
eighty miles an hour. 

The night was very dark, and Cross, who had 
charge of the searchlight, swept the blackness in 
front of us from time to time with intermittent 
flashes. Almost, as it seemed, before we were 
fairly started, we saw close before us the Illinois 
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shore. But I was resolved to try her out to the 
uttermost, and so, instead of coming at once to 
earth, I sped on for nearly an hour, with the gale 
howling arotmd us ; then coming about, and letting 
her out to her utmost speed, I scudded before the 
wind. We made the nm back at a hundred and 
forty miles an hour. The descent and landing were 
equally successful, and just two hours and forty 
minutes after starting we brought her down without 
mishap in the meadow at Rivenoak where Arm- 
strong had had a shed erected which served me 
as a hangar. 

" By the Beard of the Prophet," said Ben Saba, 
as he felt firm earth beneath his feet once more, 
"Lord of the Sky, thou art a Djinn who hath 
caused thy slave to ride the whirlwind." 

Leaving Cross and Ben Saba to guard the White 
Falcon, I made my way to the house. 

Entering unannounced, as had become my custom, 
I found Armstrong and Winthrop in the billiard 
room with Senor Joaquin Estrada and a strange 
gentleman whom I had never seen before. With 
Senor Estrada, however, I had become very well 
acquainted during the past winter. He had become 
an ardent devotee of aviation, was reputed to be 
immensely wealthy, and between him and the 
Honorable Cecil Colmslie an intimate and devoted 
friendship had sprung up. This I was sure was a 
blind; not that I doubted their friendship, but 
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neither did I doubt that it was of far older date 
than their appearance in Chicago, and so the cir- 
cumstance did not recommend Senor Estrada to 
my favor. Nor did the mystery which surrounded 
the pair — their prolonged absences, their sudden 
returns, always plausibly but to me not satisfactorily 
explained as trips to look after " business interests," 
their sources of income, their intimacy — tend to 
allay the suspicions, baseless as they appeared to 
be, which I had entertained of Colmslie from the 
Hrst, and in which I had included his friend. 

That they were a pair of crooks I felt sure, yet 
the lack of evidence against them was maddening; 
and my suspicion that they were connected with 
the raids of the Pirates of the Sky had really no 
better foundation than that I was unable to bring 
any other wrongdoing home to them. 

As I stood in the doorway of the billiard room 
I surprised a glance which passed between Senor 
Estrada and the strange gentleman which might 
have been casual but which seemed to me to be full 
of meaning, as if Estrada had said with his eyes : 
" That is he." 

''Ha! What! In the name of all the storm 
winds," exclaimed Armstrong, "where did you 
come from?" 

" From riding the whirlwind," I answered. (An- 
other glance and meaning smile between Estrada 
and the stranger, who did not observe that I was 
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watching them.) "I have but this moment 
landed." 

" And have you as many lives as a cat, that you 
fly on such a night ? " said Winthrop. 

"It must be a stanch machine indeed, Senor," 
chimed in Estrada, " that can weather such a gale. 
I should like to see it." 

"Faith, 'twas reckless, I admit," I answered 
gayly, "and the machine is scarcely fit for inspec- 
tion; but I came safely to earth in spite of the 
damage, and that must be my excuse for foolhardi- 



ness." 



I had no mind that he should see the White 
Falcon. 

Something in my tone, or perhaps the evasion, 
must have struck Winthrop ; for when I had been 
presented to Signor Benoni, the stranger — who, by 
the by, was in appearance the most remarkable com- 
bination of intellect and brutality I have ever seen 
— and after other guests coming in from the 
smoking room had created a diversion, he linked 
his arm through mine and we left the billiard room 
together. 

" It IS not like you to be reckless, Grahame," he 
said. " What 's in the wind ? Have you been try- 
ing out the new machine ? Have you news ? " 

" No news," I answered, " but I have been trying 
out the new machine. She is perfect ; I could start 
to-morrow — to-night, if I but knew where to go." 
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"Yes, that's the rub — where to go," said Win- 
throp, **and we are no nearer a solution of that 
problem than we were a year ago. Poor Tom 
Baldwin!" 

I made no reply, for I felt a sudden choking in 
my throat. Aye, poor Tom Baldwin, lying dead 
in the Valley of the Cumberland, and his slayers 
still plying their trade of murder and rapine unpun- 
ished and unchecked ! 

We passed through a side door out on to the 
lawn. Broken masses of cloud, through which the 
stars shone fitfully, were drifting across the sky. 

"Armstrong and I begin to doubt," said Win- 
throp, taking up the thread of the conversation 
again, "whether or not we have been justified in 
keeping Baldwin's death a secret so long." 

" I would agree with you," I answered, " if the 
annoimcement of his death could do anybody any 
good, or its concealment do any harm. As it is, if 
we revealed it now we would be compelled also to 
announce the failure of our first attempt and per- 
haps jeopardize the second." 

"Yes, you are right," said Winthrop moodily. 
" Poor Tom ! " 

Presently Armstrong emerged from the side door 
and joined us. 

" Say, Grahame, one would suppose that you did 
not know that the success of all Qur plans depends 
upon your life," he said in his impetuous way as 
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he came up to us. " I never thought you 'd be so 
damned reckless as to fly on such a night ! " 

"Tut, tut," said Winthrop before I could reply, 
" we must forgive him ; he has been trying out the 
new machine, and she weathered the gale like a 
stormy petrel/' 

"The devil you say! Good, good! Where is 
she? Can we see her?" 

"Yes, if your guests won't miss you," I an- 
swered. 

" Not for a little while. They are either playing 
cards or are in the billiard room. Come along." 

The inspection having been made by the light 
of Cross's lantern, and the story of the trial flight 
in the howling gale having been told, they were 
no less enthusiastic about the White Falcon than 
was I. 

"Ah," said Armstrong, "if we but knew the 
latitude and longitude of these miscreants' accursed 
den ! " 

" If we but knew," I said, "but we don't; though 
I would wager a hundred dollars to a lead quarter 
that the Honorable Cecil Colmslie could tell us." 

"What, still harping on that string?" said Arm- 
strong. "Why, man — " 

"Yes, yes," I interrupted, "I've heard a dozen 
times the story of the Union League Club and all 
the other clubs, and his aristocratic connections — 
none of whom, by the way, we've ever seen. 
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Nevertheless I am still of the opinion that his metal 
doesn't ring true — nor Seiior Joaquin Estrada's, 
either. And, by the way, who's this new distin- 
guished foreigner, Signor Benoni? He looks to 
me like a combination of mathematician and 
bravo." 

Armstrong laughed — one of his explosive peals 
that seemed to clear the atmosphere around him. 
" Billy," he said, " you are incorrigible ! Show you 
a foreigner, and you'll point out a villain." 

"Well, to tell the truth," said Winthrop, "I 
sometimes think I am beginning to share Grahame's 
opinion. Did you notice the glance that passed 
between Estrada and Benoni when he appeared in 
the door of the billiard room to-night?" 

" Nonsense ! " said Armstrong. " All your imagi- 
nation ! Why, Benoni is vouched for by the Italian 
consul, and the two men never met before 
to-night" 

"Yes," retorted Winthrop, "that's why I 
thought the look of intelligence that passed between 
them seemed strange." 

" And the Italian consul may have been imposed 
upon," I put in. "Such things have happened 
before." 

" By Jove ! You '11 have me looking askance at 
guests in my own house if you keep on," replied 
Armstrong, laughing and yet half serious. "But 
now that we have the machine let's get together 
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and formulate some plan of action. You 're going 
to stay here to-night, aren't you, Grahame ? " 

"No, I think not. I believe I will put Lake 
Michigan between the White Falcon and the prying 
eyes of any members of the Union League Club 
who may be among your guests." 

"Well, perhaps you're right. Damn it, you've 
got me going. But when and where shall we 
meet ? " 

"In town, to-morrow. I'll come in by train, 
and meet you at The Courier office in the after- 



noon." 



With that we separated, I going back to the 
White Falcon, Armstrong and Winthrop returning 
to the house. 

Ten minutes later Cross, Ben Saba, and I were 
soaring a thousand feet above Rivenoak; and in 
less than an hour, flying at our leisure, approached 
the Michigan shore. 



CHAPTER VIII 



OPEN SESAME 



WE did not descend at once, but cruised here 
and there above the sand dunes, testing the 
motor, the steering gear, the strength of the planes, 
imtil the light in the eastern sky told of the coming 
dawn. 

When at last, skimming above the big dune that 
guarded our hangar from view from the lake, we 
descended in the little pine-shadowed glade just as 
the dawn was breaking, we were all three a good 
deal startled to observe that we had a visitor. He 
sat upon the bench beside the door of the hangar, 
a pair of binoculars in his hand, a cigarette between 
his lips, viewing our landing with an air of admiring 
and half -amused curiosity. He was a youth, as I 
judged, of not more than one or two and twenty, 
and of a beauty so remarkable as to attract attention 
anywhere. As I stepped to the ground he arose 
and came toward us, exhibiting as he did so a 
strikingly tall and slender yet athletic physique. 

" I crave your pardon for this intrusion," he said 
pleasantly; "that is, if I am correct in surmising 
that I speak to Mr. William Grahame." 

14 ^' 
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My first feeling of startled irritation gave way 
at once before that voice and the smile which 
accompanied it, the most winning I have ever heard 
or seen, save one. 

" I am William Grahame," I said, " and, though 
I cannot imagine how you came here, I freely 
pardon the intrusion, feeling sure — er — " 

" Feeling sure that I am not a spy, eh? " he said, 
smiling more broadly than ever. "I am quite 
sure," he went on, " that you are the gentleman I 
seek, having heard you described many times by a 
dear friend of yours." 

"Indeed!" I answered, my heart beating fast 
in my breast, I knew not why. 

"Yes; and it is in that friend's behalf that I 
am here." 

He glanced at Cross and Ben Saba, who were 
standing close behind me, as if to request their 
absence. 

I motioned them to retire. "And now, sir," 
I said, "pray go on, for I confess that your preface 
has made me most eager to hear what tidings you 
bring from the friend you mention." 

"I am here," he replied, "to tell you that Tom 
Baldwin, who for nearly a year you have thought 
dead, is alive and a prisoner to the Brotherhood 
whom you know as the Pirates of the Sky." 

I had expected this ; something had told me that 
my strange visitor bore tidings of Tom Baldwin* 
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Many times I had reflected upon the possibility 
that on the morning of the fight above the Valley 
of the Cumberland he had not fallen to the valley 
ten thousand feet below, but upon the pirate aero- 
plane; and as many times my mind had rejected 
the possibility. And now, as I listened to the words 
of my visitor, I confess that the incredibility of 
the supposition outweighed my desire to believe his 
words were true. 

How! What! Impossible!" I exclaimed. 
Tom Baldwin fell from the aeroplane that I was 
steering ten thousand feet above the earth, and no 
man could have survived such a fall/' 

" I quite agree with you," replied the young man, 
"had he fallen to earth; but he did not fall to 
earth. Let me recall certain circumstances to you. 
You doubtless remember that near the end of the 
combat in which you had engaged our aeroplane, 
the Condor, you sailed above and very close to us 
in order to avoid the rush with which we sought 
to bear you down. In doing so your aeroplane 
careened at so sharp an angle that for the moment 
it appeared she was about to turn completely over. 
It was at this moment that Baldwin, wounded and 
weakened by loss of blood, fell from his seat, not 
to the valley below, but to the top of our car, where 
he clung, almost by a miracle, as it seemed, for 
he was imconscious when we rescued him. Since 
that day he has been our prisoner." 
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I suppose my face must have expressed some- 
thing of what was passing in my mind — joy, 
wonder, doubt, amazement at the temerity of this 
man who so coolly avowed himself a member of 
that dread band which terrorized a continent. And 
if his tale were true, what motive led him to place 
himself in the power of perhaps their most danger- 
ous enemy and Tom Baldwin's friend? I could 
not doubt, however, that he had been aboard the 
pirate aeroplane in the combat above the valley. 

" Sir," I said, " I cannot doubt the truth of your 
statements, yet you will pardon me if I express 
wonder that you should be here to make them." 

"Faith, your wonder is quite natural," he 
answered laughing, " and I am not at all sure that 
I can make my motives clear to you; perhaps, 
indeed, 't were wiser not to try. Let us suppose, 
however, that during his captivity a friendship has 
sprung up betA\'een Tom Baldwin and myself" 
(looking in the young man's frank, ingenuous 
countenance, I could well believe it); "let us sup- 
pose that unforeseen conditions have arisen in the 
Brotherhood of which I am a member, which place 
my friend's life in jeopardy, or that endanger the 
safety of others dear to me; let us suppose that in 
o! Jer to save them I am willing to become a traitor 
to the oath I have sworn to the Brotherhood, and 
that I place in your hands a map of their strong- 
hold with the latitude and longitude in which it is 
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located'' (he handed me a folded paper, which I 
received in silent astonishment). ''Supposing all 
these things, would you dare to attempt the rescue 
of Tom Baldwin and those others I have men- 
tioned?" 

I unfolded the paper which he handed me. It 
was a neatly drawn map, apparently of a valley 
of considerable extent, shut in on all sides by moun- 
tains and dominated by one great peak which 
towered at its southern end. In the upper left- 
hand comer was written: "Valley of the Lion. 
Latitude — degrees, — minutes, south; longitude — 
degrees, — minutes, west."* 

We were standing near the door of the hangar, 
and I now motioned him to a seat on the bench 
beside it, while I seated myself on a stool in front 
of him. 

"Sit down, man," I said, "sit down; and pray 
pardon my discourtesy in leaving you so long stand- 
ing, but my wonder at what you have told me has 
made me forget politeness." 

He waved his hand deprecatingly as he flung 
himself upon the bench, and taking a cigarette case 
from his pocket, offered me one. 

"As you gentlemen of the Brotherhood you 
mention know so many things," I went on, puffing 

^ I have not given the figures of the latitude and longitude 
of the pirates' stronghold for reasons which appear sufficient 
to my colleagues and myself. — W. G. 
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a cloud of fragrant smoke into the clear morning 
air, "among others the location of this hangar, 
which I had thought imknown to any one save 
those whose business brought them here, you may 
know too that since the combat above the Cumber- 
land in which you defeated me, I have labored with 
one single aim, which was to avenge Tom Bald- 
win's supposed death. You may judge for yourself, 
therefore, whether I dare attempt his rescue now 
that I know he is alive." 

"Oh, I have no doubt of that," he answered, 
laughing, " never have had any doubt of it." 

"This map," I said, spreading the paper out 
upon my knee, "is tlie clew which I and many 
others have been seeking. It tells me where to go, 
but not how to act when I arrive, nor what I may 
expect to find." 

"Quite true," he replied, "and as far as I am 
able I will explain to you the conditions in the 
Valley of the Lion. We have a leader, a man of 
mighty mind and heavy hand, whose motives are as 
lofty as they would no doubt appear to you incom- 
prehensible. If my treachery to the Brotherhood 
involved disloyalty to him I would not be here. 
But among us we have a faction comprising the 
most numerous and desperate portion of our band, 
which seeks his overthrow, which seeks Tom Bald- 
win's death and mine, which contemplates even more 
devilish treachery toward another dear to me; and 
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m addition to all these circumstances, a cataclysm 
threatens to overwhelm our valley which none may 
withstand or escape who are in it when the storm 
shall break/' 

He paused. 

"Do I understand," I asked, "that if I should 
be able to reach your stronghold I might expect 
the assistance of that portion of your band which 
is loyal to the chief?" 

"It is quite possible, though I cannot say for 
sure. The undertaking is a desperate one in which 
we may all perish. I have come to you as a 
drowning man clutches at a straw." 

"But I may expect your assistance?" I asked. 

"Mine? Oh, most assuredly." 

" Then let us form a plan." 

He tossed away the cigarette he had been smok- 
ing, and lighted another. 

"That is a beautiful machine," he said, pointing 
to the White Falcon, " I was watching you through 
my binoculars while I waited for you to come 
down. How soon could you reach the valley?" 

I glanced at the map upon my knee. "Three 
days," I answered, " barring accidents." 

"Ah," he said, "if you only had one of ours! 
But never mind, we must work with what tools we 
have. Can you rely upon your men ? " 

"Implicitly," I answered. 

"Very well; I must have time to return to the 
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valley. That will be the morning of the day after 
to-morrow. I must have time to warn Tom Bald- 
win and to sound certain members of the Brother- 
hood upon whom I think I may rely. Let us set 
for your arrival, say, the tenth day from to-day." 

*' Very good," I said laconically. " Where is the 
best place to land?" Being resolved to trust him 
and dare the chance, I saw no need of wasting 
words. 

He reached over and touched the map spread out 
upon my knee. " Here," he said, pointing with his 
finger in response to my query, "at the southern 
end, at the foot of the Mountain of the Lion. Time 
your arrival so that it will be at night. The moun- 
tain will be a beacon to you; it is smoking and, 
unless I am much mistaken, about to burst forth in 
eruption. But the smoke will hide your aeroplane 
from view of our watchers, and the wooded slopes 
at the foot of the mountain will screen your land- 
ing, while there are plenty of broad glades to facili- 
tate it. Either Baldwin or I will be on the watch 
for you." 

" And then ? " 

" All will depend upon circumstances. But now," 
he said, looking at me in a manner half serious, half 
smiling, as if death and danger were after all but 
jests, " let me warn you of danger nearer at hand." 

I looked at him inquiringly. 

"You are quite well acquainted, are you not," 
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he said, "with the Honorable Cecil Colmslie and 
Sciior Joaquin Estrada ? " 
" Ha ! What ! " I cried. " Are they — '' 
"I see you anticipate what I am about to say," 
he interrupted me, " but were you, by any chance, 
acro^ the lake at Mr. George Armstrong's house 
last night?" 

" Yes, I was," I almost shouted. " In the name 
of heaven, how much do you fellows know ? " 

Oh, everything," he answered smiling. 

I believe you ! And what then ? " 

No doubt you met at Armstrong's house, in 
company with Estrada, a certain Signor Benoni?" 

Yes, I did." 

Well, those two men and Colmslie are abso- 
lutely the most desperate and dangerous members of 
our Brotherhood. Their true names are Dion Rep- 
nin, John Bentinck, and Guido Bartucci. They 
know all about this place and the aeroplane you 
have been building, and they intend to destroy both 
it and you. They would have done so long ago, 
only, as they expressed it, they have been giving you 
rope. Moreover — I learned this but yesterday — 
Bentinck, who poses here in Chicago as the Honor- 
able Cecil Colmslie, means to carry off a young 
lady with whom, if what I have heard be true, 
you are in love. He loves her also, as such men 
love, and he means to carry her to the Valley of 
the Lion unless you can save her." 
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"The black-hearted scoundrel!" I exclaimed. 
" That he shall never do ! His confederates, Estrada 
and Benoniy shall never return to the Valley of 
the Lion!" 

What do you mean to do?" 
These men are in Chicago. Now — to-day — 
I mean to have them arrested as outlaws and mur- 
derers." 

"And what of Tom Baldwin?" 
I will rescue him too — afterwards." 
Listen to me, my friend" (his manner became 
more earnest than it had been at any time during 
our interview), "one of our aeroplanes, the Lam- 
mergeier, is at this moment cruising over lower 
Canada ; she is to pick up those two men and me at 
a point near Chicago to-night. If she returns with- 
out them, our chief, who does not know the 
treachery they meditate toward him and who would 
not believe it if he were told, will wreak terrible 
vengeance for their arrest, and that vengeance will 
include Tom Baldwin and me. And besides, even 
if you arrest these men, Bentinck will still be free." 

"Then what am I to do?" 

"Wait; and keep your appointment with me. 
You need not fear any attempt upon Miss Cameron 
until our chief is either dead or powerless, for he 
would not countenance such a deed. Leave this 
place at once, and cruise. Never remain long in 
one place until you start for the Valley of the Lion. 
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They are not ready for their coup a^ yet. And I 
mean to strike before they are ready. If we lose, 
we perish; if we win, Miss Cameron will be safe 
from the scoundrel Bentinck forever." 

I could not do anything but acquiesce in his 
reasoning tmless I meant to sacrifice Tom Baldwin. 
Even if I could intercept and destroy the Lammer- 
geier, the pirates' vengeance would be likely to fall 
on him; and besides, that would only be scotching 
the snake which the stranger offered me the chance 
to kill. Above all, I could not help but trust the 
man. Outlaw though he was, his words rang true, 
and if ever truth and honor looked out of a man's 
eyes they did from his. 

"Very well," I said, holding out my hand, '*I 
trust you and will keep tryst with you, God willing. 
And now, before we part, may I know your name? " 

" My name is Andrei Barchevsky. And now, au 
revoir. I must be back in Chicago in time to meet 
those two this afternoon." 

Qasping hands once more, we parted, he striding 
down the narrow path that led to the highway, I 
sitting down to meditate upon the sudden turn of 
fortune and wait for breakfast, which Ben Saba 
was preparing. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON THE BRINK OF EVENTS 

OREAKFAST over, I lighted my pipe and 
•'-' strolled over to where Cross and Ben Saba 
had stretched themselves out to smoke and sleep 
in the shade of a big pine. 

"Boys," I said, stretching myself out beside 
them, "you know for whs^t I have been preparing 
during all these months, you know why I have built 
the White Falcon, yet I have never asked you 
whether you would go with me against the Pirates 
of the Sky. But now the time has come to act, 
and I need two brave men whom I can trust. Will 
you go with me ? ** 

"Does the Lord of the Sky need to ask Ben 
Saba if he will follow him, even to death?" said 
the Arab, raising his head proudly. " I will go." 

" And me, too," said Cross. " I have always 
thought it was understood that when the time came 
we three would go together." 

" Very well," I said, stretching out a hand to each 
of them, " then that is settled. And it looks as if 
luck were with us. Do you know who that chap is 
who was here a while ago? 
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They had only heard the beginning of my con- 
versation with Barchevsky. 

" No," said Cross, *' but we Ve been wondering." 

" That was one of the pirates." 

" What ! " " Allah ! " from Cross and Ben Saba, 
as they sat up with startled faces. 

"That was one of the pirates," I repeated, "but 
he is our friend. We will have an ally in the enemy's 
camp." 

Can you trust him ? " asked Cross. 
I think we can ; at any rate, we must. He has 
warned me that this place is known to the pirates, 
who mean to destroy it; so it isn't a safe place 
for us any longer, though I think there is no imme- 
diate danger. We are going to leave here, how- 
ever, and cruise for the next few days. We will 
sleep until afternoon; we will then put provisions 
enough aboard the White Falcon to last about two 
weeks, and up and away." 

We slept until late in the afternoon, and then, 
after we had made all our preparations for depart- 
ure, decided to have supper at the hangar and wait 
until nightfall before starting. At nine o'clock 
exactly we soared into the sky, leaving the hangar 
to its fate. We left also the machine in which 
Tom Baldwin and I had made our cruise against 
the pirates the year before. I judged that the 
pirates would destroy the hangar by dropping bombs 
upon it, and hoped that, in case they descended to 
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make sure of their work, finding the pieces of our 
old machine among the wreckage, they would be 
deceived into thinking they had destroyed the White 
Falcon. 

Flying almost straight across the lake, I made for 
Rivenoak. Here I foimd Armstrong, Winthrop, 
and Gorman all assembled in the library and in a 
state of considerable excitement and mystification 
over my failure to keep my appointment at The 
Courier office that afternoon. To their eager and 
somewhat heated inquiries, I replied : 

"Gentlemen, I have found the clew which we 
have all been seeking; here is a map of the pirates' 
stronghold." 

" The devil you say ! " exclaimed Armstrong. 

" Where did you get it? " said Winthrop. 

" How did you get it ? " said Gorman. 

" I got it from one of the pirates," I answered. 

A perfect storm of incredulous exclamations 
greeted my statement. 

"It is nevertheless true, gentlemen," I replied. 
And I then related my interview with Barchevsky. 

I am sure if I should live a hundred years I would 
never have such another spellbound audience; they 
listened to every word with breathless attention. 
When I had finished: 

" Tom Baldwin alive and a prisoner ! " said Arm- 
strong. "Now what do you think of that! By 
Godfrey, what a story he will have to tell! And 
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by Godfrey, again, what a blankety blanked lot of 
boneheaded detectives and secret-service men there 
are in the world I Grahame, I beg your pardon for 
pooh-poohing your suspicions of those dashed mis- 
creants, Colmslie and Estrada. You are worth more 
as a detective than the whole pack of secret agents 
I have been a meal ticket for this past year." 

"You intend to keep the appointment you have 
made with this fellow Barchevsky ?*' said Winthrop. 
Most assuredly." 

You are taking a most desperate chance," said 
Armstrong. 

" Yes, I know ; and yet you can see that it is a 
chance which I must take. Time presses. Accord- 
ing to Barchevsky's statement, those among the out- 
laws who seek Baldwin's death and his are almost 
ready to show their hand. But he means to counter- 
plot them before they are ready, and if I am to 
assist him I must be in the Valley of the Lion in 
ten days." 

" One man is not much reenf orcement," said Gor- 
man, "and according to Barchevsky the other fac- 
tion is superior in numbers and is probably made up 
of the boldest spirits of the band." 

"Quite true, and yet even one man may help 
some. Besides, there will be three of us, for I will 
have Cross and Ben Saba, and if it comes to fighting 
they will give a good account of themselves. At 
any rate, I must go; I can see no alternative." 
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"But," rejoined Gorman, "I was thinking that 
if a fleet of aeroplanes might be assembled to attack 
this den of miscreants — " 

No, no,'* interrupted Armstrong decisively, 

Grahame is right; if we attempted to assemble 
such a fleet, even if it were but three or four, the 
secret would leak out and the pirates would be 
warned ; and they know too much already." 

"Not to' mention that it would be hard to find 
even three or four aeroplanes that could make the 
flight in the time given and be in a fit condition for 
either fighting or flying at the end of it," said 
Winthrop, who had the map spread out in front of 
him, together with an atlas he had brought from 
the library table. "Let's see," he went on, "lati- 
tude- — degrees, — minutes, south; longitude — de- 
grees, — minutes, west; that will be about here," 
and he put his finger on a spot where the map indi- 
cated a terra incognita of forest and mountain in 
the heart of South America. "Grahame, do you 
think your White Falcon can make the flight in 
three days?" 

" Barring accidents, yes." 

"Very well then, gentlemen," said Armstrong, 
"it is agreed, is it not, that Grahame shall keep 
his appointment ten days hence with our unexpected 
friend Barchevsky?" 

" As far as I am concerned, yes," said Winthrop. 

"And as far as I am concerned, yes also," said 
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Gorman. ''The chance is desperate — appalling; 
but I agree that it must be taken." 

"By Godfrey, I wish I were going too," said 
Armstrong wistfully. 

"You I" shouted his two subordinates with one 
breath. " And what of the interests that hang upon 
your life?" 

" Oh, hang the interests ! " said Armstrong. " I 'm 
not going, of course ; Grahame would n't have me, 
anyway. But I'd like to just the same. Being 
the head of a big enterprise, and having vast 
interests depending upon me, never appealed to 
me less than it does right now." 

"And what will you do during the seven days 
between now and the time you start ? " Winthrop 
asked me, with a look of relief upon his face which 
was shared by Gorman. 

"Take Barchevsky's advice and keep moving," 
I answered. "I am away again this very night." 

" I think you are right," said Armstrong. " And 
when may we expect to see you again ? " 

"'When the hurly burly 's done, when the 
battle *s lost or won.' " 

" But that won't be ' ere set of sun,' " he rejoined. 
" And, by the way, have you any money with you ? " 

"Why, not very much," I said smiling, "but as 
much, I expect, as I am likely to need." 

"You never can tell," he said, rising and going 

to a small safe in a comer of the room. " Here," 
15 
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he added, coming back to the table where we were 
all sitting, and throwing a wallet upon it, " is five 
thousand dollars which I have kept by me for just 
such an emergency as this. You can't tell what may 
happen. Your aeroplane may be wrecked in the 
ruction down yonder, and you and Baldwin have to 
make your way home through South America. I 'd 
give ten times as much to see you both back safe and 
soimd ! " 

I thanked him, and our meeting broke up. Half 
an hour later the White Falcon was speeding toward 
the Mississippi. 



CHAPTER X 

ON THE WINGS OF THE NORTH WIND 

FOR the next week we cruised over Iowa, 
southern Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
northern Illinois. Cross, who during his year of 
senrice with me had become a very good air man, 
was able to spell me at the levers during calm 
weather, of which, fortunately, we had a remark- 
ably protracted period. The days were hot and 
clear, with almost cloudless skies; the nights bril- 
liant with myriad stars, and, at the altitude at which 
we flew, almost uncomfortably cool, notwithstand- 
ing we were well provided with blankets. By an 
adjustable arrangement of the seats we were able 
to sleep by turns with rather less discomfort than 
might have been expected. In fact, our arrange- 
ments were such that even in the matter of gasoline 
we could be quite independent of the earth beneath 
us for eight or ten days at a time. Cross might 
have been called the quartermaster of our aerial 
man of war, being cook, mechanician, and general 
utility man ; Ben Saba, having become reconciled to 
flying and to a certain degree at home in the air, 
was gunner ; and I was pilot. 

219 
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As I have said, the range of our rovings during 
the seven days covered parts of four states, but most 
of the time we hovered in the vicinity of Chicago, 
drawn thither by the anxiety which, in spite of 
Barchevsky's assurances, I felt for Miss Cameron's 
safety. Owing to my preoccupation with the com- 
pletion of the White Falcon, I had not seen her for 
nearly four weeks prior to my interview with the 
outlaw. Nor had I deemed it prudent to see her 
after that event, being aware how well the pirates 
were informed of everything which they might wish 
to know. 

But though absent from her, she had not been 
out of my thoughts for a single moment since 
Barchevsky's warning. The last time I had seen 
her we had spent the whole evening alone together, 
an unusual pleasure for me. She had seemed silent 
and preoccupied, and when, in the course of our 
talk, I mentioned ColmsHe's name, she had changed 
the subject quickly, and it seemed to me that she 
appeared distressed. This circumstance, which I 
coupled with a malicious remark of Harry Dal- 
rymple's that " he thought the butterfly was caught 
at last and was likely to have her wings broken," 
had aroused in me an anxiety which Barchevsky's 
revelations had a thousandfold intensified. Colmslie 
had redoubled the ardor of his attentions of late 
and she had been much in his company; and — well, 
my heart ached for poor Trix if she had put her 
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faith in such a man. As I was leaving that night 
she said to me: "Do you know, Billy" (she had 
long ago learned to call me by the imdignified appel- 
lation by which I am known to all my friends), " I 
think you are the only real, true friend I have — 
the only one who is just a friend and likes me 
because I am I, and nothing more." 

Of course I thought I knew what she meant, and 
said so; and came away feeling glad and almost 
happy in the thought that of all her admirers, I, 
who was only a friend and who had had the courage 
from the first to recognize the futility of aspiring 
to be more, was the one whom she trusted most. 

In fact, I had plenty of food for reflection as I 
cruised up and down the sky waiting for the hour 
of action to come. Along with Trix's image in my 
mind came that of Tom Baldwin, dear old Tom 
whom she and I had mourned as dead, and who 
I knew had loved her — no doubt still loved her. 
I thought that perhaps when Colmslie's true char- 
acter was revealed to her, Trix would turn to him, 
and — I can write it truthfully — I was glad. 

At last came the morning of the day when I 
would turn the White Falcon southward, to come 
to grips in their hidden stronghold with the most 
formidable outlaws the world had known. On that 
morning I landed near Danville, Illinois, in order 
to replenish my stock of gasoline and provisions in 
preparation for the long flight. I had sent Cross 
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and Ben Saba to do the errands, remaining myself 
with the White Falcon. They had not been gone 
half an hour when I saw them hurrying back to 
where I sat beneath a big oak, already surrounded 
by an increasing group of cotmtry people. Cross 
was waving a paper in his hand. 

"Look here," he said, thrusting a copy of the 
Tribune of that morning into my hand. "Look 
here, what them pirates has done, right under our 
very noses, too ! " 

I snatched the paper from him in sudden appre- 
hension, hardly knowing what I expected to see. 

"Ah I" I was on my feet now, staring at the 
front page, a spasm of pain contracting my heart. 
This was the headline that extended in display type 
half across the top of the page : 

ANOTHER OUTRAGE BY THE PIRATES 

OF THE SKY 

Society Belle Abducted; Miss Beatrice Cameron 

Carried off While Returning from the 

Glen Villa Country Club 

Henry Dalrymple, her Companion^ also a 
Prisoner — Bomb Outrage Precedes Abduc- 
tion — Hangar on Michigan Shore, Head- 
quarters OF William Grahame, the Famous 
Aviator, Blown Up. 
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Below followed an account of the abduction: 

"At about nine o'clock last evening the Pirates 
of the Sky swooped down upon an automobile party 
returning from the Glen Villa Country Club, and 
carried off Miss Beatrice Cameron, niece of Donald 
Cameron, the wealthy grain broker, and Mr. Henry 
Dalrymple, who was her companion in the car. The 
abduction was witnessed by nearly a score of 
persons, who were, however, powerless to interfere, 
terrorized by the rifles of the desperate banditti." 

I read on down the column with senses reeling; 
read of the destruction of our old hangar on the 
Michigan shore, followed within two hours by 
Trix's abduction. 

Cross and Ben Saba stood watching me, my hag- 
gard face perhaps revealing to them some inkling 
of the tragedy the printed page held for me. 

" What is it, Boss ? " said Cross, laying his hand 
upon my arm. " They 've made kindling wood of 
our old workshop and they've got the young lady, 
but they have n't got us. We 're alive yet, and the 
White Falcon 's safe, and fit to give them a run for 
their money." 

His words aroused me. "Yes," I said, "the 
White Falcon 's safe, and if there is a God in heaven 
this outrage shall be their last! Go, you two, and 
have a couple of men help you with the supplies. 
We are going to follow them." 

An hour later, soaring up into the blue above the 
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influence of the earth currents, we turned the White 
Falcon southward. Plain and river and forest 
receded beneath us in that headlong flight, our speed 
never slackening save when I relinquished the levers 
to Cross to snatch a few hours of troubled sleep 
or paused to take an observation of our position. 
At Colesport in Mississippi we landed to replenish 
our supply of gasoline in order that we might not 
have to stop farther south ; then up and away within 
the hour, flying out over the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. At eleven o'clock the next morning 
we were within sight of the Spanish Main, bearing 
a little west of south now, and soon the plains and 
forests of the Orinoco were speeding away north- 
ward beneath us. The faces of my companions 
looked worn and haggard, and on them sat a grim 
gravity that expressed more than words. As for 
me, I think that in those three days I lived a hundred 
years. 

At last, near evening of the third day, I saw the 
smoking mountain towering above a range that rose 
in mighty terraces from the Amazonian forests. 
Getting out my instruments I took an observation, 
hovering in air the while. 

" Boys,*' I said, when I had completed my calcu- 
lations, "yonder is the pirates' stronghold." 

The pirates' stronghold ! The aerie of the eagles 
who had harried half the world, who held in their 
fell talons the two beings I loved most on earth! 
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Remembering Barchevsky's caution, I waited now 
mitil night should come before venturing into the 
eagles' aerie. The sun was within an hour of its 
setting, but to me that hour seemed like ten. At 
last, slowly, the red disk sank behind the mountain 
tops, and mountains, forest, and sky were immersed 
in the darkness, sudden and complete, of tropic 
night. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE VALLEY OF THE LION 

OUT though the sun had set, a lurid, portentous 
•'-' glare from the volcano in the southwest was 
left to guide us. Through the column of smoke 
that rose from the top of the giant peak and spread 
like a pall above the mountains, shone the glow of 
eternal fires; and soaring in wide circles until our 
barograph indicated an altitude of six thousand feet, 
I stood away at a speed of eighty miles an hour 
toward the goal thus marked. Our distance from 
the volcano I judged to be about one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

The air was calm, the sky clear, save for the pall 
of smoke in the southwest; overhead the myriad 
stars shone down in all their tropic brilliancy. On 
through the silence of the night, a hundredfold 
intensified in that solitude of upper air, sped the 
White Falcon; and ever brighter grew the glow 
that rimmed the mountain top like an infernal 
crown. We carried no telltale light upon the aero- 
plane, and the low throb of our motor and the hum 
of our propeller were the only sounds that broke 
the stillness. Looking around at my companions, I 
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could just see the outlines of their forms silhouetted 
against the sky, but I knew that their drawn, hag- 
gard faces and sleepless eyes were strained, like 
mine, toward the Mountain of the Lion. 

While still far off we could distinguish the glare 
of fitful lightnings that played through the pall of 
smoke, and as we drew near — I could not judge 
how near — low, booming thunder, as of heavy guns 
at sea, began to break the silence of the night. Soon 
the dull, steady glare and the flickering lightning 
became terrific, and suddenly Ben Saba stood up 
and leaned forward from his place beside the Duval- 
Smedley. 

"Lord of the Sky," he said, "do we go against 
men or demons ? " 

" And if against demons, Ben Saba, do you fear 
to go?" 

" No ; I am thy slave and what will be, will be. 
I fear nothing." 

"Thou art a stubborn fatalist," I said. "And 
you, Cross?" leaning toward him. 

" Well, Boss, that does look a good deal like hell 
yonder, but no Arab shall ever have it to say that 
he was braver than John Cross." 

"Good! Do you see how that cloud of smoke 
forms a bank above the ridge that stretches away 
northward from the foot of the mountain ? Well, I 
am going to fly close under it, as close as I can with- 
out being suffocated by the gases of which I think 
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It is full. At that southern end of the valley there 
are woods in which I hope we can land without 
much danger of being seen by their sentinels." 

" And what then ? " said Cross. 

" I don't know. We shall have to be governed by 
circumstances, but the young man who paid us a 
visit one morning has promised me that some one 
who knows the valley will meet us there." 

We were now close upon the bank of smoke that 
hung above the mountains, and in five minutes more 
were flying beneath it, our way lighted by the glare 
of the thunderbolts, the sifting ashes from the vol- 
cano making a haze about us which, with our semi- 
transparent planes, would, I hoped, screen us from 
the watchfulness of the pirates' sentinels — if the 
pirates were still in the valley. Barchevsky had 
hinted at a threatened cataclysm, but we were flying 
into the midst of the cataclysm itself. Were the 
pirates still there? Had they not already sought 
safety in flight? The thought flashed through my 
mind, accompanied by a pang cf fear. 

The fantastic outlines of the ridge which stretched 
northward from the foot of the volcano now rose 
before us, and crossing it, scarce five hundred feet 
from the top, we came into full view of the tower- 
ing height of the Mountain of the Lion. How like 
a lion the great peak was it was startling to behold : 
its mane the eddying smoke cloud flung out as in 
wild anger, its body the titanic mass of the peak 
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itself, its paws the two ridges that stretched away 
northward to form the valley, dimly seen through 
the glare, which was the pirates' stronghold. Below 
us, sweeping down from the base of the mountain, 
lay the forest Barchevsky had mentioned, in the 
midst of which a silver ribbon, gleaming dimly in 
the lurid, fitful light, marked the course of a tiny 
river. This presented a new problem, for Bar- 
chevsky had not mentioned it, and I did not know 
on which side of it the pirates' stronghold might 
lie, but finally chose the east 

Here, two and a half hours after stmset, I brought 
the White Falcon to earth in a glade shut in on all 
sides by dense forest 

We stepped down from our seats and stretched 
our limbs joyously, cramped as they were after our 
three days' flight After all, we were children of 
earth, and it was good to feel her beneath our feet 
once more. But what now to do? Barchevsky, 
Baldwin — why were they not there to meet us? 
Under other circumstances I could have smiled at 
the absurdity of the question I was putting to 
myself. How could they know the exact spot where 
we would land? Why had Barchevsky not men- 
tioned some landmark which would serve us as a 
guide ? Again the thought flashed through my mind 
with a pang of fear: Were they still there? Was it 
not almost a certainty that the pirates had taken 
refuge in flight? And, if so, what had been the 
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fate of Baldwin and Barchevsky, what had been 
the fate of Beatrice? The thought in itself was 
maddening. 

For some moments I stood irresolute, not knowing 
what to do. At first I thought of reconnoitering 
the northward sweep of the valley in the White 
Falcon. But, on the other hand, if the pirates were 
still there such a course would reveal my presence 
to them and probably be fatal to any chance of 
cooperating with my friends. I therefore decided 
to make my reconnoisance on foot and to try to get 
in touch with Baldwin and Barchevsky. Upon the 
White Falcon's safety I resolved to take a chance. 
It would not do to divide our forces by leaving one 
of the men to guard her, and if the pirates were 
gone she would be safe enough; if they were not — 
well, we might never need her. 

" Boys," I said, " take your rifles and pistols and 
an extra supply of cartridges for both ; we are going 
to see what we can find." 

A few minutes later, as we approached the 
northern end of the glade, Cross, who was examin- 
ing the ground, exclaimed suddenly: 

"By jolly, here's a path, anyway; it must lead 
somewhere." 

Sure enough, there was a clearly defined path 
leading northward into the forest. Following it, we 
advanced cautiously, both on account of the dark- 
ness, which the forest intensified while the lightning 
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bewildered rather than showed us our road, and on 
account of the possibility of encountering some of 
the pirate band. 

For perhaps half a mile we advanced between 
the apparently impenetrable forest walls, walls of 
utter darkness, that shut us in on either hand. 
Through the narrow opening in the treetops above 
our heads we could just see a strip of murky sky, 
while now and again the lightning disclosed, for 
an instant only, the serried ranks of the forest, 
covered to the very tops of the giant trees with 
parasitic lianas, choked with dense underg^rowth, 
which compelled us to keep to the beaten path under 
penalty of being hopelessly swallowed up in the 
tangled maze. The crashing of the thunder, which 
was incessant, would easily have superseded all 
other sounds had there been any; but I could well 
imagfine that there were none, that every living 
creature had long since fled from that forest of 
seemingly impending death. The general trend of 
the ground was downward, and presently we came 
to a spot where the path descended sharply, wind- 
ing around the base of a huge rock which towered 
high above the forest, its sides completely covered 
with vines and tropical growths. In daylight an 
extensive view might have been obtained of the 
northward sweep of the valley from the base of the 
great pinnacle, and even now, in the murky light, 
we could distinguish the fantastic outlines of the 
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cliffs that shut in the vale, with here and there the 
silvery windings of the little river. 

As we paused for a moment to look about us, 
Ben Saba touched me on the shoulder. Stretching 
out his arm toward a point in the westward line of 
cliffs, perhaps a mile away, he said : " Look ! " 

"At what?" I answered. "I can see nothing." 

" Nor I," said Cross. 

Ben Saba touched the case containing my 
binoculars, which hung over my shoulder. **Look 
with the magic eyes," he said. 

Lifting the glasses to my eyes, I swept the line 
of cliffs in the direction indicated. 

"Ha! What! By Heaven! There are lights 
gleaming yonder!" I exclaimed. 

There could be no mistake. There were cer- 
tainly tiny points of light gleaming as it were from 
windows in the face of the cliff. The pirates were 
still there. 

I led the way downward around the towering 
rock. It seemed as if at some remote period a tor- 
rent must have swept around the base of that huge 
buttress, for the ground was thickly strewn with 
bowlders and small stones worn round and smooth 
by the action of water. What with the darkness 
and the sharp descent they made the going diffi- 
cult. Suddenly I saw Ben Saba red and Cross 
stumble and fall; the next moment I was myself 
flune^ to the ground, sick and dizzy, while the 
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treetops swayed and the earth trembled and 
shook as if seized with a titanic ague fit, and from 
its bowels came up a terrific rumbling that for the 
moment drowned the tumult in the sky above. The 
vibrations lasted for several minutes, perhaps, but 
before they had ceased we had scrambled to our 
feet and plunged, reeling like drunken men, down 
the rock-strewn path to escape the impending danger 
of the overhanging cliff. We were not a moment too 
soon, for scarcely had we gone fifty yards from the 
spot where we had fallen when, with a rending crash 
and roar, a huge mass of earth and stone fell upon 
the very place where, had we waited until the shock 
was over, we would have been that very moment. 
We stopped but an instant to look behind us, and 
then plunged on downward until we found our- 
selves on level ground at some distance from the 
pinnacle. Here we flung ourselves down upon the 
earth, faint and dizzy. 

Cross was the first to break silence. 

"By jolly, that was a close call," he said. "I 
wonder if that slide of rock has blocked our way 
back to the White Falcon ? " 

"Hist!" said Ben Saba, raising his head from 
the ground. 

"What is it?" I whispered. 

"People, many people; they come this way — 
many, many people." 

" Are you sure ? " I answered. " T hear nothing." 
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" Lord of the Sky, I am sure. With my head on 
the groimd I hear them." 

The forest was thimier here, the trees farther 
apart, the undergrowth less dense. We all three 
crept forward cautiously, taking advantage of what 
cover the trees and undergrowth afforded. When 
we had gone about a hundred and fifty yards we 
came to the edge of a long, narrow glade stretching 
from the direction of the river toward the eastern 
line of cliffs. To our left, through the trees, we 
could just discern the river itself. And through 
the glade from the river bank marched the strangest 
procession my eyes had ever beheld. At its head 
strode a tall, gaunt man, his body wrapped in the 
folds of a black robe or blanket, its somber hue 
broken only by one great splotch of red. On his 
head was a panache of red and black feathers, and 
he was old, old. Age was stamped indelibly upon 
his gaunt face, his emaciated frame, yet was his 
step vigorous and stately. I had but just time to 
sink behind the trunk of a great tree as he came 
opposite me, and by the lurid glare from the 
volcano I could see all these details clearly. I could 
see too that this was no white man, but an Indian ; 
and behind him, in single file, silent, unswerving, 
ghostly, strode a whole band of Indians. Men, 
women, and children, there seemed to be at least two 
hundred of them; some clad in blankets, others 
nearly naked; most of the men armed with bows 
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and spears, the women with huge bundles upon 
their backs which looked as if they might contain 
their rude household effects. 

" Boss," whispered Cross from his place of con- 
cealment close beside me in the undergrowth, 
" where the devil did they come from, do you sup- 
pose ? " 

I am sure I don't know," I whispered in reply. 

I didn't even know this valley had any inhabitants 
save the pirates. However, it might be more in- 
teresting to know where they're going to than 
where they come from." 

" That 's easy, Boss," said Cross. ** They 're get- 
ting out of here ; and damned wise at that ! " 

Ben Saba reached over and touched my arm. 

" Lord of the Sky," he whispered, " look, another 
watches 1 " 

Following the direction of his pointing finger in 
the red, murky twilight of the glade, I saw a man 
standing with one foot upon the trunk of a fallen 
tree almost opposite to where we lay. His arms 
were folded, his head sunk upon his breast. He 
appeared as one communing with his own thoughts 
and taking little heed of the Indians who glided by 
like phantoms. 

Raising my binoculars, I brought him within 
their focus. With their aid I could see him as 
clearly as anything could be seen in that dull light. 
He was a small man, carelessly dressed, yet so 
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conventionally as to appear startling in that outland- 
ish place ; he wore glasses, and as much of his face as 
could be seen beneath a crusher hat looked more like 
that of a scientist — naturalist, or botanist, or some- 
thing of that sort — than the member of a pirate 
band. Indeed, I began to think the terrible valley- 
was full of all sorts of people except the sort I 
expected to find. 

Still watching my man intently, I waited until 
the last of the Indians had disappeared, intending to 
step forward and hail him when they were gone. 
But he forestalled me ; before I could put my inten- 
tion into execution he stepped over the trunk of the 
fallen tree and strode slowly toward the very spot 
where we were lying. When he was within ten 
paces I stepped forth from my place of concealment. 

"Throw up your hands!" I commanded per- 
emptorily, swingeing my rifle forward, while Cross 
and Ben Saba imitated my example. 

"Hell und Sturmwetter! Was ist?" exclaimed 
the little man, raising his hands above his head. 

Apparently he could understand English, so I 
answered in that tongue. "You are our prisoner," 
I said quietly. 

" Who are you ? " he asked, also speaking English 



now. 



No matter who we are," I said, "but I seek 
one whom you hold prisoner." 

"Ach, I see," he replied composedly. "You a 
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friend are of the Herr Baldwin ; but in heaven the 
name, how come you here ? " 

"That doesn't matter either, just now," I said. 
"But where is he?" 

"Yonder," he answered, motioning westward 
with one of his upraised hands. " But may I not 
my hands lower, mein Herr ? " he went on, smiling. 
"From me you have to fear nothing, and I can 
better talk with them by my side." 

I nodded assent. His appearance was certainly 
pacific and reassuring enough, and besides, we were 
three to one. 

"Will you show me where my friends is?" I 
asked. 

"Most willingly, mein Herr; and if indeed you 
his friend are, he you never needed more than 



now." 
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He is in great danger then?" 

" Danger ! Five minutes ago I would have said 
he was as a dead man as good ; perhaps we are all, 
even now that you have come, but as dead men good 
— and how you have come, Gott, He knows ! But 
ah! are you the great aviator, the Herr Grahame 
not?" 

"I am William Grahame," I answered. 

"Ach, goot, goot! Very well, Herr Grahame, 
there now is no need how you came to ask ! And 
you must of us here in our valley something know, 
as we a great deal know of you. It will then be 
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easy the situation sufficiently clear in a few words 
to make." 

" But first," I said, interrupting him, " are you a 
friend of Barchevsky's ? " 

**I his friend was, mein Herr." 

"You were his friend?" 

" I was, yes. But ach, of course you know not — 
Barchevsky dead is." 
Barchevsky dead?" 

Yes, mein Herr ; but of that to tell you I may 
not stop now; time it presses. The situation so 
stands: Barchevsky dead is, our leader dying; the 
man who to his power and authority succeeds is the 
Herr Baldwin's deadly foe. That is for why I said 
that five minutes ago I him as good as a dead man 
considered, that is for why I now say that we all as 
good as dead men may be ; but with the Herr Bald- 
win and you and I and your two men, if I can you 
to him bring, we may be able to something do before 
we die." 

" Very well," I said. " One more question, and 
then lead on." 

"What is, mein Herr?" 

*' Was there not another prisoner, a lady, brought 
to the valley not later than yesterday?" 

"Ach, yes," he said, "there this morning was, 
and a young Herr also. But she safe is for now, 
for perhaps only this night — she and the lady Theo- 
dora — for that Dion Repnin and Johann Bentinck 
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other work have to do. But to-morrow — ach, to- 
morrow, Gott, He knows!" 

'* Lead on/' I said. " To-morrow may never come 
for them as well as us. May I ask your name ? " 

" Felix Zamhorst my name is, mein Herr. I the 
bombs make that so much destruction have accom- 
plished. But I no part will have in such hell doings 
as have our chief struck down, and as will come if 
Dion Repnin the command he gets." 

While he had been speaking we had all four been 
walking westward down the glade toward the river. 
Reaching it, we turned sharply to the left, follow- 
ing a path along its bank. 



CHAPTER XII 

ENTOMBED 

l^OR some time we proceeded in silence, keeping 
-*• as much as possible in the shelter of the forest 
which upon our right crowded the path, with the 
river upon our left and the glare of the volcano 
behind and above us. We went in single file, our 
new ally in front, I close behind, alert for any 
signs of treachery, and Cross and Ben Saba 
bringing up the rear. 

After about a mile we came to a wooden bridge 
which spanned the stream, here considerably nar- 
rowed. On the farther bank was only a narrow 
fringe of trees, while beyond, not more than a 
quarter of a mile away, towered the black wall of 
the cliffs, in the face of which twinkled the lights 
which Ben Saba's keen eyes had descried from the 
base of the pinnacle where we had so nearly met our 
deaths. 

"There, mein Herr," said the German, stopping 
and pointing to the lights, "the prison is of the 
Herr Baldwin. The chamber where he confined is, 
is where you the light see farthest north and low 
down." 
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" And the lady who was brought here this morn- 
ing, where is she?" I asked. 

" She is the chamber in where you the light see 
above the Herr Baldwin's." 

"And how are we to get to them?" 

" That I will you show. Come." 

Following our guide across the bridge and 
through the belt of trees that fringed the farther 
shore, we presently emerged upon a grassy slope 
leading downward from the foot of the cliffs to the 
river. Walking rapidly, Zamhorst led the way up 
the slope, keeping a little to the right of the direct 
line. About halfway between the cliff and the river 
stood a conical mound, so regular in form that it 
might have been built by the hand of man. Here 
the little German halted, and pointing to the left — 

" There, mein Herr, you may the steps see lead- 
ing to the cliff city where lived the Indians you have 
this night departing from the valley seen ; and that 
so rude stairway also leads to the caves and rock- 
hewn chambers where our Brotherhood their strong- 
hold have. But I another entrance know, north 
from the stairway, which is from ancient days, and 
to me alone known and to the Indian, Cherakis." 

I had time while Zamhorst was speaking to look 
about me, following his gestures. In front, and a 
little to the left, I could see in the red semidarkness 
a vast crevasse high up in the face of the cliff, and 
make out in fantastic patterns of red light and black 
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shadow the vague outlines of terraced buildings 
resembling the architecture of the Pueblos, while 
leading downward from the crevasse a steep stair- 
way, hewn in the face of the cliff, descended to the 
grassy slope scarce two hundred yards from where 
we stood. This, then, was the very heart of the 
stronghold of the Pirates of the Sky, the den of the 
demons who had filled half the world with panicky 
fear. Turning as Zarnhorst ceased speaking, I 
looked back upon the way we had come. From 
where we stood we had a fair view of the valley, and 
I thought as I looked upon it that in the glory of a 
tropic night it would have been most beautiful. But 
now, in the red, smoky murk through which the 
volcanic lightnings flickered, and which the threat 
of more dreadful doom seemed to pervade, it seemed 
a place of weird, terrific shadows, a fiery Gehenna, 
fitting home for such as were its inhabitants. Turn- 
ing to Zarnhorst, I said : 

"This is a terrible place and yet more terrible 
things are about to happen in it. The sooner we 
make our way in yonder," pointing to the cliflf, 
"and out again, if out we are to come, the better. 
Come." 

"Right, right, mein Herr! I also think that 
things more terrible to happen are. Herr Gott!" 

From the crevasse in the cliflf a rifle shot rang out, 
followed by a yell of rage and a clamor of voices 
in furious altercation, which reached us even where 
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we stood. The next instant, and evidently in 
response to the throwing of an electric switch, the 
crevasse was flooded with light which streamed out 
across the valley, adding its bizarre brilliance to the 
eerie terrors of the volcanic fires. 

My first thought was that we had been discovered, 
perhaps betrayed, and that the rifle shot was 
meant for us. I hardly had time to formulate the 
thought, however, before I realized that we were 
the object of no treachery and that in the affairs 
of the pirate Brotherhood a tragic crisis had arrived. 
Above the furious clamor that had followed the 
rifle shot, rose a voice singularly vibrant and power- 
ful, the owner of which seemed to be haranguing the 
crowd, whose clamors he silenced. 

"Ha! That is Repnin, the damned hound!" 
exclaimed Zamhorst fiercely, more fiercely than I 
had thought him capable, but I misjudged him, 
" and hell yonder it will soon break loose." 

Of what was going on up there in the crevasse we 
could only see the heads of two parties of men who 
seemed to confront each other in opposition, the 
smaller party having apparently retreated to the 
wall at the northern end. In vain we strained our 
hearing in an endeavor to catch some syllable of 
the harangue of the speaker whom Zamhorst said 
was Repnin; indeed, it seemed almost miraculous 
that even the tones of his voice could carry to us 
through the tumult of the elements. But we had 
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not long to wait for the outcome. As if in answer 
to Zarnhorst's last words there was a hoarse dis- 
senting shout from the smaller party, answered by 
a counter cheer from the other side, above which 
rang, fierce and clear, even through the roll of vol- 
canic thunder, the command : " Fire ! " in Repnin's 
bugle tones. 

There was a flash of flame from the crevasse as 
the report of a crackling volley told that the com- 
mand had been obeyed. 

" By God, the time has come to act ! *' I shouted, 
and started from the shadow of the mound where 
we had been standing, followed by Cross and Ben 
Saba. But Zarnhorst held me back. 

" No, no ! " he cried. " Not that way ! We shall 
be shot down upon the steps. To the secret passage 
I have you told about, and from behind take them ! " 

The advice was so sound that I could not choose 
but accept it, and turning, I followed our guide up 
the slope, bearing always to the right, followed by 
my two men. As we neared the foot of the cliff the 
light in the crevasse was turned oflf as instanta- 
neously as it had been turned on, and I could 
imagine the shambles made by the crackling volley 
lighted only by the volcano's murky glare. 

Reaching the foot of the cliff, Zarnhorst turned 
and ran northward until he came, at the end of 
about fifty yards, to a place where a tiny brook came 
tumbling out of a perpendicular, wedge-shaped 
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opening in the rock. A mere crack it seemed, 
scarcely wide enough to admit the passage of a 
man, yet he turned and entered it, and we followed 
him blindly. A moment later we found ourselves 
climbing in utter darkness up what appeared to be 
the bed of a miniature rapid, the water tumbling 
and splashing about our feet. Presently the pas- 
sage seemed to grow wider and we could see a 
glimmer of light ahead. By this time we had 
reached the top of the slope down which flowed the 
little brook in the bed of which we were walking, 
and about twenty feet farther on we emerged into 
the bottom of a chasm about thirty feet wide by 
one hundred long, which extended clear to the top 
of the cliff. The floor of the chasm was as smooth 
as if it had been artificially leveled, and down the 
center of it flowed the brook in a channel as clean 
cut as if it had been purposely made for its pas- 
sage. In the lurid half light that filtered down from 
above I could see that the walls were covered with 
innumerable representations of the figures of men 
and women carved in high relief and in grotesque 
postures, as if dancing in endless procession, while 
about midway upon the left-hand side was a portal 
flanked by massive monoliths of stone, also gro- 
tesquely carved with inscriptions in what appeared 
to be picture writing. I observed all this as we hur- 
ried along the floor of the chasm and in the brief 
pause that Zamhorst made before the portal. 
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" Mein Herr," he said, " have you and your men 
electric torches ? " 

" No/' I answered, " I had no idea we should need 
them." 

" Ach, that is bad, but we will with mine have to 
do. Be surprised not at what you within see," he 
said. " It is the sepulcher of a long-past age, and 
we the living with but have to do." And he led 
the way through the portal. 

It was perhaps well that he had warned us of 
something gruesome, for as we passed through the 
arch into utter darkness he suddenly flashed a very 
powerful electric torch, revealing, directly in front 
of us and about one hundred feet away, a monstrous 
idol of stone, the most grotesque and horrible that 
imagination could have conceived, while strewn in 
heaps about its feet were thousands of ghastly skulls 
which to my excited imagination seemed to glare at 
us as if in resentment of our intrusion. 

"Allah!" "Good God!" I heard Ben Saba and 
Cross exclaim behind me, and I turned, half expect- 
ing to find that they had fled. But they were stanch, 
and I think I had never fully appreciated the quality 
of their courage until that moment. 

" It is nothing, nothing," said the German, " dead 
men no one harm. Come, follow me closely." 

He had no need to give the latter injunction. We 
were all three — for myself, I confess it — glad 
enough to follow him as closely as possible. 
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Crossing a hall of vast extent, strewn everywhere 
with gruesome debris of mortality, the walls, wher- 
ever we caught glimpses of them, carved in gro- 
tesque and horrible images of death, we came to 
another portal similar to the first, leading into a 
passage which gradually ascended. 

We had proceeded for some distance along this 
passage when suddenly we were all four thrown 
violently to the stone floor, while the very rock 
beneath us heaved and trembled, accompanied by a 
frightful, muffled roar that seemed above, beneath, 
around us, which was succeeded by deafening 
crashes as if the very cliflf itself were tumbling into 
abysmal depths. 

The shock lasted several minutes, and though we 
were in total darkness, a frightful crash directly 
behind us seemed to portend that our retreat was 
cut ofl: in that direction as it probably was in front. 
We were entombed. 

** Hell und Sturm ! '* shouted Zamhorst, who was 
the first one to recover his voice. '* The mountain — 
sure it blown up has; and we — we are here caught 
like rats a trap in! But are you there, mein 
friends, or have you been crushed the rock falling 
beneath?'' 

It is remarkable to what puerile ideas the mind 
will sometimes revert in a terrible crisis. I well 
remember that I was half amused, at that moment 
of all times, at the queer way the little German 
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transposed his English, and how correctiy, in gen- 
eral, he enunciated it. 

''We are all here, I believe," I answered, half 
laughing — hysterically, I think. "Cross, Ben Saba, 
are you there ? " 

Here all O.K.," answered Cross. 
At the Lord of the Sky's command," answered 
Ben Saba, " though I like better flying through the 
smoke of Gehenna." 

"Ach, goot, goot!" grunted Zamhorst. "Now 
to see if the torch it is broken. Ach, no, and that 
is goot also," and he flashed the torch upon our 
white faces. 

There was not much that could be called good 
in the situation, however. Behind us, not twenty 
feet away, a great mass of rock had completely 
blocked the passage. In front the way was clear, 
but for what distance it was impossible to tell, for 
the passage curved about thirty feet ahead, block- 
ing our view in that direction. 

" Ach, well," said Zamhorst in reply to the doubt 
I expressed, "to see we can but go. Follow me." 
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CHAPTER I 



17 OR some time I stood with my back against 
■*■ the cliff, gazing down at the jagged rock which 
had so nearly proved my undoing, while the face 
that had looked down from above, and the scene 
beside the waterfall that afternoon, were pictured 
in my mind. The crisis then had come; my life 
hung by a thread. Whether the plot against me 
was the deliberate hatching of Beatinck and Rep- 
nin, or whether the incident of the ring had sud- 
denly determined Bentinck, moved by some hidden 
motive all his own, to be rid of me at once, I was 
marked for death. 

Had Barchevsky known before he went away 
that the crisis was so near? Ah, yes, I remembered 
now that in our conversations of late he had often 
adverted to the subject of Billy Grahame, and had 
as good as told me that the Brotherhood knew that 
he, together with my old associates of The Courier, 
were moving heaven and earth to locate their strong- 
hold. And several times he had referred to the 
subject of a conversation we had had long ago, at 
the time our friendship first began, when he had 
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hinted that under certain circumstances he might 
voluntarily put me in communication with my 
friends. Could it be that his mind had dwelt upon 
the subject so much lately because he knew the crisis 
was so near? And would he, possibly during his 
present absence, open communication with my 
friends? The thought caused me at once to fix 
all my hopes upon his return. 

For the moment I had been seized with panicky 
terror. Cold drops of sweat stood upon my fore- 
head, my hands were clammy, my blood like ice. 
Remembering what I had seen of Repnin's influence 
among the pirates, I doubted Vankovich's power. 
And how long would he have the power to protect 
me against the open enmity of my foes? What 
could his power avail against their secret machina- 
tions? Unless Barchevsky could bring aid, I was 
alone and helpless in the midst of foes. 

The shadow of a passing cloud startled me, caus- 
ing me to shrink closer to the cliff, expecting the 
fall of another missile. I looked up. A long black 
banner of smoke, drifting slowly northward, had 
obscured the moon ; and turning toward the Moun- 
tain of the Lion, I saw that the murky pall, black 
and ominous, which for weeks had obscured its 
crest, borne on the southern breeze was slowly 
spreading out along the valley. The smoke rose in 
denser volume than at any time since the reawaken- 
ing of the volcano had become manifest. The Lion, 
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roused at last from his age-long sleep, was beginning 
to make good the threat of months. 

Somehow the sight seemed to steady my shaken 
nerves, even while it rendered me, if possible, even 
more keenly alive to all the perils of the situation. 
My reflections had satisfied me that Bentinck's 
attempt upon my life bore a deeper significance than 
the mere gratification of personal enmity, by what- 
ever cause aroused. I felt certain that the attempt 
would not have been made had he not felt sure 
of the support of Repnin, Godunoflf, and Bartucci. 
And if that formidable coterie felt strong enough to 
set at defiance the express commands of Vankovich, 
then indeed the crisis which was at hand in the 
affairs of the Brotherhood would involve not only 
my fate but that of Theodora and Barchevsky, and 
of the chief himself. True, my death might have 
been attributed to accident; but knowing the im- 
perious character of Vankovich, I felt sure Bentinck 
would not have taken the risk of having to explain 
an accident which fell out so precisely in accordance 
with the desire of himself and his fellow-con- 
spirators, had he not felt certain of the effectiveness 
of their support. 

I resolved to go straight to Bogdan Vankovich. 
For Theodora's sake he must know the truth, if he 
was not already warned of impending danger. 

Ascending the rock-hewn stairway that led to the 
cliff dwellings, t met Zarnhorst crossing the plaza. 
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Upon his face was an expression of concern, of 
anguish even, startling to see in one ordinarily so 
phlegmatic and placid. 

"To Bogdan Vankovich go," he said abruptly, 
coming up to me, "he wishes you to see." 

" I was just going to him," I answered. 

"Then go, go quickly." 

"But what is it, Herr Zamhorst?" I asked, 
astonished at his demeanor. "You appear dis- 
tressed." 

"Ach, Herr Gotti I may you not tell," he 
answered, almost wringing his hands. " Go to Bog- 
dan Vankovich, the wish who has expressed that 
you should come to him; you will then see." And 
he turned away and began pacing with hurried steps 
up and down the plaza, muttering in a low tone: 
"Ach, Herr Gott! Ach, Himmel!" 

Infinitely astonished at the demeanor of the little 
German, whom among the pirates I had always 
counted as one of my friends, I turned and hurried 
up the great stairway and along the corridor lead- 
ing to Vankovich's apartment. 

His appearance as I drew aside the curtains that 
hung before the door and entered the apartment was 
a shock to me. He was seated in his great oaken 
chair, his hands gripping lightly its massive arms, 
his head sunk upon his breast, his face deadly pale. 
There were beads of clammy sweat upon his fore- 
head, and in his deep, brooding eyes there was a 
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look of more than pain, a look of unutterable sor- 
row. Theodora was seated on a stool at his side, 
her hands clasping one of his, while Gretchen 
crouched upon a stool in one comer. Theodora and 
Vankovich had been speaking together, and on her 
face, as she turned toward me, I could see traces 
of tears through the smile with which she greeted 
me. The chief raised his head as I entered and 
regarded me with an intent and steady gaze, a gaze 
in which there was much of sorrow, much of grief 
— tragic, yet controlled; and, withal, much of 
inscrutable resolve, inflexible purpose, indomitable 
will. His drawn, haggard features, the deathly 
pallor of his face, the dark rings beneath his cavern- 
ous eyes, were frightful to behold. The hand of 
death was upon him; I knew it, I felt it, I could 
not choose but see; and from him I felt that the 
grisly shadow fell upon Theodora, upon me. 

The revelation of that moment was to me as if 
a phantom hand had thrust my own death warrant 
before my eyes, so certain was I that, Vankovich 
dead, my own hours of life were numbered. And 
I could not understand how that man, so titanic, 
so herculean, whom I had last seen but two days 
before in the vigor of his years, could have been 
stricken down so suddenly. Sinister suspicions came 
crowding upon my mind; I felt that I was in the 
presence of some horrible treachery. What dark, 
unseen power had struck this blow — a blow which 
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I felt was aimed equally at Barchevsky's life and 
mine, at Theodora's liberty and honor? 

For some moments I returned in silence the gaze 
he fixed upon me. Then, waving his hand, he 
motioned me to be seated. 

" My friend," he said, " I am dying." 

At his words Theodora bent her head upon the 
hand she held, and wept. He gently released it from 
her grasp and laid it upon her head with a touch 
as gentle as a woman's. I started to speak, but he 
raised his hand for silence. 

" No, no," he said, ** do not interrupt me. I know 
whereof I speak; I am dying. I may have a day, 
I may have a week to live, but death is certain." 

"But how? Why?" I exclaimed. "I do not 
understand." 

" Gold, gold, the lust of gold, the lust of power, 
unholy desires which I have thwarted, in the way 
of which I stand ; that is why. That is the reason 
I am dying." 

He paused and his head sank upon his breast, 
while I sat in silence, grief-stricken, horrified, wait- 
ing for him to proceed. When he lifted his head 
again his mind seemed to be wandering. 

" Where is Andrei ? Where is Barchevsky ? " he 
asked. 

Theodora looked up at him with streaming eyes. 
Barchevsky is not here. Guardian," she said. 
He has been long away, don't you remember? 
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Don't you remember that we have been expecting 
his return, the return of the Lammergeier, every 
day for several days?" 

He raised his hand and passed it across his fore- 
head, as if he would brush away the gathering 
shadows that beset his mind. 

" Ah, yes," he said, " I remember now. I think 
my mind must have wandered. Yes, I remember, 
Barchevsky has not returned; and I have sent for 
this man, our avowed enemy, as the only one whom 
I can trust in his absence, save only Zamhorst; and 
he, little man, is not made of such stem stuff as 
must be the man upon whom I rely. Baldwin," 
he went on, speaking to me, "you see me stricken 
down ; you see the end of the great schemes to which 
I have devoted my life — not for myself, the g^eat 
Ruler of All knows, but for humanity. I am learn- 
ing my lesson: 'He that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword ! ' By violence I have sought 
my ends, and by violence I fall." 

He paused, and gazing down into Theodora's face 
he stroked the hair that fell, disheveled, in a golden 
glory, over her shoulders. 

"I am dying," he began again presently, "and 
I leave behind me one dearer than my own life, 
alone and unprotected in the midst of danger. I 
had not thought of this; I had not prepared for 
this, such was my arrogant confidence in my own 
physical powers, such my impious belief that, so 
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important was my life to the * Cause/ the hand of 
the Almighty would be over me like a shield in the 
midst of all dangers. And my impious recklessness 
cries out against me in my dying hour. To you, 
my enemy, I appeal, and to Barchevsky, if he shall 
come in time, to protect her when my hand shall be 
powerless." 

He paused again, while Theodora and I looked 
into each other's eyes. 

"You are an aviator?" he asked at length, and 
it seemed, by the question, that again his mind was 
wandering. 

"Yes," I answered. 

" That is well. Do you think you could manage 
one of our big machines?" 

"I could try; even if I failed I think that would 
be the lesser evil, if I have understood you rightly." 

"Yes, yes; better death than what awaits her 
here. Now listen to me carefully. I will guide you 
by a way known, as I believe, only to Zamhorst 
and to me, to a point near to the top of the stair- 
way leading to the hangar. The hangar is always 
unguarded because we consider it inaccessible, save 
by the stairway hewn in the cliflf. The passage by 
which I shall guide you is one which I discovered 
inadvertently, and which was, I think, hewn in 
the rock by the ancient inhabitants of the valley. 
You will take Theodora with you. I know you to 
be a brave man and I trust her to your faith and 
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honor. You will surprise the guards on the stair- 
way and fling them over the cliff; you will then 
seize one of the cars and — up and away. Do 
you dare to accept the trust I place in you ? " 

Did I dare! My heart thrilled to its inmost 
depths at the thought. How long had I known 
that for Theodora I would dare anything! 

"I dare," I answered simply. "But you — have 
you strength to guide us to the passage you 
speak of?" 

"Yes, I am a dying man, but mind still rules. 
But, ha ! whom have we here ? " 



CHAPTER II 



IN THE TOILS 



T TURNED, following the direction of his eyes, 
^ and there in the curtained doorway stood Zam- 
horst. His face was deadly pale, his eyes staring, 
the muscles of his mouth twitching with uncon- 
trollable emotion. 

"Herr Bogdan," he cried hoarsely, advancing 
into the room and standing before the chief, 
"betrayed we are! Repnin a traitor is; Bentinck, 
Bartucci, Godunoff, all traitors are! The Herr 
Barchevsky they have seized and are him bringing 
here — here! — to you, to demand that he before 
the assembly of the Brotherhood be brought to be 
for treason tried, while their own souls are steeped 
in treachery as black as hell itself!'* 

"Ha! what!" exclaimed Vankovich, his brows 
contracting into a terrific frown. "Has the Lam- 
mergeier then returned?'* 

She has but now returned," replied Zarnhorst, 
and the Herr Barchevsky they in her a prisoner 
bring." 

Even as Zarnhorst spoke I saw the old fire, the 
old indomitable will, flame up in Vankovich's eyes. 
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He arose to his feet, a man transformed. There 
were footsteps now in the passage leading to the 
door, and Repnin, Bentinck, Bartucci, and Godimoff 
burst in. Behind them came Barchevsky, his hands 
shackled, while two of the Brotherhood, creatures 
of Repnin, guarded him, rifles in hand. The 
traitors had perhaps expected to find a dying man, 
but instead they found a lion at bay — sick tmto 
death, dying, yet terrible in his wrath. He did 
not wait for them to speak, but drawing himself 
up to the full of his gigantic height and gazing 
upon them with flashing eyes : 

" Ha ! traitors," he exclaimed, and his voice rolled 
in thunder through the chamber, " and has it come 
to this? Did you think to find me dying? Did 
you think, Sergius Godunoff, that the poison you 
mixed would work so quickly? Did you think, 
Dion Repnin, that your tool and ally had done his 
work better than he knew? Did you think, you, 
Bentinck, Bartucci, to trample the dying lion whom 
in his strength you would never have dared to 
face? Did you think all this, traitors, that you 
dare to face me now?" 

As he spoke he advanced toward them with out- 
stretched, accusing finger, and as he named them, 
one by one, the chiefs of the conspiracy shrank 
before him. GodunoflF, livid, trembling, with hands 
outstretched in front of him as if he would ward 
off a dreadful vision; Bentinck and Bartucci dogged 
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and sullen; even Repnin, the dauntless, retreated 
before the wrath of the terrible chief. 

While Vankovich was speaking my eyes sought 
Andrei's. He returned my gaze calmly, and in 
his eyes, in the upward lift of his chin, in the poise 
of his graceful form, there was the old, light- 
hearted bravado which he could assume so naturally 
and which became him so well. But in spite of 
his gallant bearing, one glance, one quiver of the 
eyelids, one lift, ever so slight, of the eyebrows, 
told me all. Whatever the charge — and I guessed 
what it might be — which the conspirators intended 
to bring against him, he was doomed. Theodora 
also tried to meet his eyes, but he persistently 
avoided her, as I thought, because he feared that 
if he looked into her eyes his resolution might 
give way. 

It was Dion Repnin who answered Vankovich. 

"Bogdan Vankovich," he said, drawing himself 
up, with head thrown back and foot advanced, his 
bold bearing belying the pallor of his face, " Bogdan 
Vankovich, we have not come here to be accused 
as traitors but to accuse a traitor — one whose 
treason we can prove — one who, seeing that we 
know all his treachery, dares avow his treason and 
glory in it.'* 

"With what do you charge him?" asked Van- 
kovich hoarsely. 

Of conspiring with the prisoner, Baldwin, to 
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aid him to escape and to accomplish the destruction 
of the Brotherhood ; of holding communication with 
William Grahame, the air pilot who nearly a year 
ago came so near — as you have reminded me more 
than once — defeating the Condor in battle; of 
giving to William Grahame a paper which we 
believe to have been a map of this valley." 

Vankovich staggered as if he had been struck a 
heavy blow. 

"What proof have you of all this?" he said in 
a low, hoarse voice. 

"Of the interview with William Grahame we 
have his own admission and the report of one of 
our spies who will testify under oath, if necessary, 
before the Brotherhood ; of his conspiring with the 
prisoner, Baldwin, the known friendship which has 
existed between them since Baldwin was brought 
to this valley, and the fact that it was Baldwin's 
friend and comrade, Grahame, whom he sought to 
enlist as an ally in their plans." 

As Repnin was speaking, Theodora had come 
close to me and slipped her hand in mine. 

"Oh, save him, save him," she whispered, "or 
he is doomed!" 

As I returned the pressure of her hand my own 
was like ice, my heart like lead in my bosom, for 
I realized that I was helpless. 

"Andrei Barchevsky," said Vankovich, turning 
his haggard eyes upon the prisoner, " is this true? " 
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The look with which Andrei met the chief's gaze 
was frank and loyal. "As to the meeting with 
Grahame, yes," he answered boldly, "as to con- 
spiring with Baldwin, no. I knew of William 
Grahame as we all know of him, and I sought him 
of my own free will. The treason, if you call it 
treason to counterplot traitors, is all mine. Toward 
you, Bogdan Vankovich, God is my witness that I 
have meditated no treachery, and you know best, 
better far than I, what hellish treachery I sought 
to circumvent" 

" But the Brotherhood ! " said Vankovich. " The 
Brotherhood, by your own avowal, you have 
betrayed ? " 

"Yes." 

"Zarnhorst," said the chief, turning to where 
the little German stood looking upon the scene with 
a pallid face, "you will summon the Brotherhood 
to the meeting place above the Black Gulf. Go. 
Repnin, Godunoff, Bentinck, Bartucci, you shall see 
justice done upon this man, and, though I love him 
as my own son, if the great assembly of the Brother- 
hood so decrees, he shall die; but I warn you that, 
justice being done upon Andrei Barchevsky, I shall 
denounce you before the Brotherhood as traitors 
and murderers." 

As he spoke I saw a flash of triumph in Repnin's 
eyes, on GodunofFs pale face a smile such as that of 
Judas might have worn. A whisper passed between 
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Repnin and Godunoff, and the latter stepped 
forward. 

"But what of Baldwin, Bogdan Vankovich?" 
he said. '* Shall he not be tried also ? " 

Why should he be?'* the chief answered. 

Even had he conspired against the Brotherhood, 
he has brc^en no oath; he has given no parole. 
But enough, I see at what you aim. He shall be 
tried, but I shall be his defender." 

Repnin and Godunoff both seemed about to speak 
in protest, but the chief checked them with a com- 
manding gesture. 

"Enough! Enough!" he said. "Lead the 
prisoner to the meeting place of the Brotherhood. 
Baldwin shall come with me." 

As they were about to lead him out of the chamber 
Andrei stepped forward and held out his shackled 
hands to me. 

"Good-by, my friend," he said in a low voice. 
" My course is run ; I am doomed." 

He must have read my thought in my eyes, for 
he added quickly, " Do not reproach yourself, old 
fellow; you are in no way to blame. What I did 
I did of my own free will ; what I did I would do 
again. Good-by, and God bless you ! " 

I could not speak for the emotion that choked 
me, and even as I endeavored to express in the 
mighty grip with which I wrung his hands some- 
thing of the grief I felt, he turned from me, and 
18 
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kneeling at Theodora's feet he took one of Her 
hands in his shackled ones and kissed it pas- 
sionately. 

"Good-by, dear heart," he said, "good-by, and 
God bless and keep you!" 

And rising before she could control the sobs which 
choked her utterance, he turned to the door between 
his guards and was gone. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ASSEMBLY OF THE BROTHERHOOD 

TRAVERSING by Vankovich's side a labyrinth 
of passages, of the very existence of which I 
had until then been unaware, I could not but marvel 
at the firm step with which he led the way, at the 
indomitable will which sustained this man whom, 
but a short time before, I believed had scarce an 
hour to live. A number of arc lamps which lighted 
up the maze through which we passed seemed only 
to make its windings more bewildering. At length, 
turning down a passage broader than the rest, 
Vankovi):h drew aside a curtain, and as he did 
so I could hardly repress a cry of horror, for 
at my very feet yawned a black abyss along the 
verge of which lay our onward road. Above our 
heads towered a dome the tremendous arch of 
which was lost in darkness, at our feet lay the 
yawning gulf, black and terrible. Our path lay 
in darkness dimly illumined by a light which seemed 
to come from beyond some buttress of the cliff 
which overhung the narrow ledge along which we 
passed. 
Apparently taking no heed of the dangers of the 
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way, Vankovich led on with a sure step until, upon 
turning a comer of the cliff, the light of an arc 
lamp dazzled our eyes with its brightness; and 
there before us, jutting out over the fathomless 
abyss like an island of light in the darkness, was 
a platform of rock whereon, above the yawning 
gulf, sat the assembly of the Brotherhood. Facing 
them was a colossal figure carved from the solid 
granite, grotesque, gigantic, monstrous, gazing upon 
the strange and terrible scene like a demon god of 
a forgotten age, with something in its rudely carven 
features of the inscrutable expression of the sphinx. 
Between its knees was a seat of stone, and on either 
side were three other seats of which only one was 
vacant, that one which should have been occupied 
by Barchevsky. Ranged in a semicircle in front 
of the granite idol, the Brotherhood seemed like 
an assembly of demons gathered to do homage to 
an infernal god. Facing the semicircle stood 
Barchevsky between his guards. 

Advancing to the seat between the idol's knees, 
Vankovich motioned to me to stand beside him, 
and as I gazed upon the stem faces before me my 
heart sank ; in them I saw no hope of mercy. 

"Dion Repnin," said Vankovich, "prefer your 
charge against the prisoner.*' 

Repnin rose from his place upon the chief's right 
hand and was about to speak when Barchevsky 
raised his manacled hands. 
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"There is no need of an accuser," he said, *'so 
why prolong the farce?" Then, turning to the 
semicircle, he went on : " Men of the Brotherhood, 
you see before you a confessed traitor. There is no 
need for Repnin, Godunoff, Bentinck, Bartucci, to 
play out their comedy of accusation. By almost all 
among you I am prejudged, foredoomed; to them 
I scorn to make any plea of justification, and I will 
not involve in my fate, by appealing to them, the 
handful of brave men who abhor the treason of 
my accusers, ten times blacker than my own." 

A low, menacing murmur ran through the assem- 
bly, and Dion Repnin's eyes met mine and smiled 
in triumph. 

Andrei Barchevsky turned to Vankovich. " .You 
hear," he said quietly. " Put the question." 

The chief, with ashen face, rose from his seat 
between the knees of the idol. " Brothers," he said 
hoarsely, " you have heard the accused. You know 
the law of the Brotherhood. What is your 
verdict?" 

The shout that answered him rolled in thunder 
beneath the mighty dome and was echoed from the 
abyss as if by demon voices: "Death! Death to 
the traitor ! " 

If any there were who attempted to protest, their 
voices were drowned by that vengeful shout 

Scarce knowing what I did, I attempted to spring 
forward to Barchevsky's side, but Vankovich seized 
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my arm with a grip so tremendous that I was like 
a child in his grasp. "Are you mad?" he whis- 
pered hoarsely. " Not even I could save him, and 
you would only share his fate. But you I can save ; 
you must live for Theodora's sake. Think what 
her fate will be if you too are condemned, and be 
still 1" 

What happened in the next few moments I scarce 
realized until it was over. 

The two guards advanced to seize Barchevsky, 
but shackled as he was he flung them off. " What ! " 
he cried, "think you that Barchevsky will need to 
be dragged to the brink of the Black Gulf? By 
heaven, no ! Strike off the fetters from my hands 
and I will show the real traitors yonder how a true 
man dies!" 

In an instant ensued a scene of wild confusion, 
some, even among those who had shouted loudest 
for death, crying out to strike off the fetters and 
let him die like a man ; others, and among them the 
voice of Dion Repnin thundered the loudest, shout- 
ing: "No, no! Let him be dragged shackled to 
the brink of the Black Gulf! Let the traitor die 
the death of a dog!" 

Suddenly, in the midst of the terrible scene, 
Bogdan Vankovich strode forward. He flung aside 
those who sought to oppose him as if they had 
been children. Dion Repnin sought to bar his way, 
but the dying lion would not be denied. "Back, 
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back, you bloodhounds! " he thundered. "Ha! 
traitor, do you dare?" Repnin was flung aside, 
and the chief had reached Barchevsky. Seizing 
the fetters in his tremendous grip he broke them 
as if they had been tinsel instead of tempered steel. 
" Now let him go," he said, towering like a titan 
amid the throng, "and the man who lays a hand 
upon him as he goes to his death my own hands 
shall fling into the abyss ! " 

Between the ranks of stem-faced men who gave 
back to let him pass, Barchevsky strode to the brink 
of the Black Gulf. One moment he paused there, 
one moment waved his hand to me standing horror- 
stricken beside the idol, and then leaped down to 
death. 

A breathless pause ensued, a deathlike hush, while 
every face was turned toward the brink of the 
Black Gulf and every form stood tense and rigid, 
as if listening for some sound to come up from 
the abyss that should tell of Barchevsky's fate. 
But there was none, only silence as of interstellar 
space, only the rigid throng, motionless as if some 
black magician's spell had turned them into stone. 

It was Dion Repnin who broke the spell of 
silence. Piale, furious, raging, he raised his voice, 
which even in fury was as musical as a trumpet 
call. 

" Brothers," he cried, " one traitor has perished ; 
but shall his confederate go free? Shall we 
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continue to warm in our bosoms this serpent who 
has sworn our overthrow? By heaven, no! Let 
the man Baldwin follow the traitor Barchevsky over 
the brink of the Black Gulf 1" 

A fierce shout of approval from more than half 
of the assembly answered that fiery appeal, and I 
felt the ground slipping from under my feet. It 
seemed to me that I felt an icy breath upon my 
cheek as if hovering Death had fanned me with 
his wings. There was a movement among the 
throng as if to seize me where I stood beside the 
idol, but even as they surged forward the towering 
form of Vankovich stood beside me. 

"Not while I live," he thundered, "not while I 
live shall a brave man be done to death in cold 
blood for no other cause than that he has waged 
against us loyal and open war. He is our avowed 
enemy, true; he has never pretended to be other- 
wise. But he is our prisoner, and never shall it 
be said that Bogdan Vankovich allowed a hapless 
and gallant enemy to be murdered while he had 
power to prevent it." 

"You have said it," — it was Bentinck's voice 
that rose now seconding Repnin's — " you have said 
it. He is our enemy ; let him die ! " 

" Yes, yes," thundered a score of voices, " death 
to all traitors ! Death to all enemies of the Brother- 
hood!" 

Again a portion of the throng surged forward. 
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again Vankovich confronted them, his gigantic form 
and flashing eyes so terrible, his hand upraised with 
a gesture so commanding that again they bore back 
before him. 

"Hear me, men of the Brotherhood!" he 
shouted. "All my life long I have labored for 
the holy cause, for ten years I have been your 
leader. It was I who brought to perfection our 
great war eagles ; it was I who found this mountain 
aerie from which we could make war against our 
foes, and wrest from the oppressors the ill-gotten 
gold which they have wrung from the poor, that 
it might be hoarded here in our mountain strong- 
hold to be the sinews of that greater war which 
was to come. Not as outlaws, not as banditti, did 
I gather you tt^ether, a faithful and devoted band, 
but as the forlorn hope of freedom, and I believed 
that in a cause so holy, a warfare so glorious, all 
selfish ambitions, all private desires, would sink 
into insignificance and be forgotten. But no, it 
was not so; even among the devoted band whose 
loyalty to our cause I had believed beyond alt proof, 
traitors have been found who set lust of rapine, 
lust of power, lust of gold, above the cause of 
human freedom. One man, Barchevsky, saw the 
canker as it grew and festered, and in his blindness 
he thought to combat treachery with treachery. He 
was wrong, and he has paid the penalty. But there, 
there stand the real traitors I There stand the men 
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who are willing to sacrifice, to their own selfish 
and wicked ends, the cause for which we have 
given all, who seek to turn the soldiers of freedom 
into a band of brutal and licentious banditti I There 
stand the men who, because I stand in the way of 
their designs, have struck at my life! There stand 
the men who would murder a gallant and loyal foe, 
to the end that one less obstacle might stand between 
them and their hellish ends!" 

As the terrible chief thundered forth the con- 
cluding sentences he turned to where Repnin, 
Bentinck, Godunoff, and Bartucci stood grouped 
together, and they recoiled before his accusing 
finger and flashing eyes. Godunoff. was pale and 
trembling; in the eyes of Bentinck and Bartucci 
gleamed the light of desperation, and they all turned 
toward Repnin as if appealing to him to save them 
from the abyss which Vankovich's fiery words had 
opened beneath their feet. Repnin himself was 
pale. He had observed the effect which the chief's 
eloquence had produced upon the band. He saw 
them wavering, and he felt the fruits of his months 
of secret intrigue slipping from his grasp. But he 
was a bold man, and in that hour all his audacious 
and desperate daring flamed forth to meet the 
crisis. 

"Brothers," he shouted, "will you yet listen to 
the man whose mad fanaticism, whose madder ideas 
of honor and chivalry are leading you to your 
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doom ? It is he who, for the sake of the gold piled 
high in the chambers of these cliffs, persuades you 
to brave the cataclysm which each day threatens 
to overwhelm this valley and which no human 
power can stop or stay. It is he whose fantastic 
notions of honor leave alive the foe who has plotted 
with Barchevsky, and through Barchevsky with we 
know not what foes outside, for your destruction. 
And will you still let him cajole you with his jargon 
about the holy cause which his own quixotic mad- 
ness, more than anything else, endangers ? Brothers, 
I put the questions to you: Will you fling the 
viper Baldwin into the Black Gulf? Will you 
depose this mad chief whose mad will endangers 
all our lives? Or will you wait here imder his 
leadership tmtil the volcano shall overwhelm this 
valley, or foes from without hem us in, like rats 
in a trap, to be slaughtered at their leisure?" 

My heart stood still while the traitor spoke, for 
I knew that upon the response of the band to his 
appeal hung the chief's life and my own, and 
Theodora's safety. 

He paused, looking around upon the faces of 
the band, but there was no answer to his fierce 
appeal. The greater part of them, it is true, ranged 
themselves about him, as if moved by a spontaneous 
impulse, but they were silent and sullen ; the others, 
as if moved by a similar impulse, ranged them- 
selves about Vankovich, and from these a murmur 
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arose: "No, no, the chief shall not be depc 
the prisoner shall not be slain against Vankov 
will. While he lives and we live, he shall be 
leader." 

There was a pause, while the two gn 
confronted each other menacingly and the 
conspirators whispered together. Then Godunc 

" So be it, brothers," he said, with a ter 
smile, "we are content that the will of those 
have dared to speak their minds shall prev 
He looked around to note the effect of his t 
upon those about him, but they stood silent, ap 
endy unwilling to begin a struggle the issui 
which it seemed certain would be equally fat; 
victors and vanquished. The sneer deepenec 
Godunoff's face as he continued, "While he 
Vankovich shall continue our chief, and, the 
we are a free Brotherhood, his word shall conl 
to be our law. If it be his will, this meeting st 
adjourned." 

I looked at Vankovich as Godunoff ceased sp 
ing, and the deadly pallor of his face told me 
he was on the verge of collapse. I though 
scarce heard the words of the conspirator, 
we had won — a partial victory, it was true- 
even that — for how long? 
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AS the men of the Brotherhood retreated along 
• the ledge that skirted the abyss from the scene 
of their stormy meeting, I looked to Vankovich, 
hoping that he would rouse himself to rally the 
party still loyal to him, some of whom lingered 
behind as if moved by a similar hope. But the 
chief had sunk down upon the seat between the 
idol's knees and was gazing, motionless, dull-eyed, 
at the spot beside the brink of the Black Gulf where 
Barchevsky had leaped to his death. The few who 
lingered, regarding him with significant glances, 
seemed to realize that the fire he had displayed in 
the meeting was but the last flicker of a dying 
flame, and that the hand of death was upon him. 
One by one they slipped away, until not one of the 
men he had so long commanded remained to attend 
upon him. That isolation was ominous. They 
would not allow him to be deposed, true; but they 
recognized that the hours of his life were numbered, 
and by their actions tacitly acknowledged the new 
power that was to succeed him. 

As the last echoes of retreating footsteps died 
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away I sought to rotise him. He raised his head, 
and looking around smiled bitterly, wearily, and 
a deep sigh, almost a sob, convulsed his mighty 
breast 

" They know I am djring,** was all he said 

Staggering to his feet without another word, and 
leaning heavily upon my shoulder, he followed in 
the footsteps of the retreating band. As we trav- 
ersed the ledge and the labyrinth of passages leading 
back to the inhabited quarters, he leaned ever more 
heavily upon my shoulder, so heavily indeed, as 
we reached the broad corridor leading to his apart- 
ment, that I had to put forth all my strength to 
keep him from falling. 

At last we pushed aside the curtain that hung 
before the door and entered the chamber where 
Theodora and Gretchen awaited us. 

There was no need for words to tell Theodora 
what had happened; one glance at his face, one 
glance at mine, told her all; and as her guardian 
sank heavily into his oaken chair she flung herself 
down at his feet, sobbing wildly. His grief, though 
silent, was no less pitiable. They had loved Andrei, 
these two, even as I had loved him ; and yet in that 
moment it seemed to me that I, an alien and a 
stranger, had no right to share a grief which I was 
powerless to console. Turning away to hide my 
emotion, I walked to the door. 

I was about to pass out into the corridor, and 
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had drawn aside the curtain, when a rifle presented 
at my breast stopped me, and I saw that the door 
was guarded by two of the Brotherhood. We were 
prisoners. In the two men who guarded the door 
I recognized two of Repnin's creatures. 

"By what right i"' I asked, looking at them over 
the gleaming barrels of their rifles. 

"By Dion Repnin's orders," answered one of 
the men insolently. "He is chief now — or soon 
will be," and in the sinister smile which accom- 
panied the words I recc^ized my own death 
warrant. 

Turning back into the chamber, I saw that Van- 
kovich was looking at me as his hand stroked 
Theodora's hair where she sat upon the stool at 
his feet. 

" The door is guarded ? '* he asked quietly. 

I nodded "Yes." 

Theodora lo<^ed up quickly, and the pallor of 
her face deepened as she asked ; " We are prisoners 
then?" 

" So it seems," I said, assuming an indifference 
I was far from feeling, " though perhaps the pro- 
hibition of freedom applies only to me." 

Vankovich shook his head slowly. 

" No," he said quietly, " it applies to all of us. 
They have all deserted me, even Zarnhorst ; we are 
doomed. For myself I care little; my doom was 
sealed when Godunoff mixed die potion which has 
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left me as I am, and I ceased to care for life when 
the men upon whose loyalty I would have staked 
it turned traitors. For you, my child, and for you, 
my brave enemy, alone I grieve." 

" Can nothing be done ? " I asked. " Is there no 
way of escape? No secret passage by which we 
can make our way out of here ? " 
There is none," he answered. 
Then it only remains for me," I replied, "to 
sell my life as dearly as I may." 

"But you are unarmed." 

" My God, I had not thought of that" 

"But I had. Look around you. Do you miss 
nothing from the walls?" 

I looked about me. The various articles upon 
the wall all appeared to be in their accustomed 
places. But no — ah, I divined his meaning now 
— above the bed, where his weapons usually hung, 
his saber hung alone ; the pistols and bandoleer were 
gone. " Yes," I said, " your pistols are gone from 
the waU." 

"They are here," he said simply, taking the 
magazine pistols out of his pockets, "they are 
loaded, and here are a hundred cartridges for them. 
I emptied the bandoleer; it was too conspicuous." 
And he handed me the pistols and a leather bag full 
of cartridges. 

"And now," he went on, "listen carefully to 
what I say. I think they will make no move to 
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enter here until I am dead; and then, and then — 
Theodora, are you listening? Can you bear to hear 
what I am about to say?" Theodora raised her 
head, and in her face was a look of tragic resolve 
that I shuddered to behold, shuddered as I divined 
what Vankovich was about to say. 

"I can bear anjrthing," she said, "better than 
the thought of Dion Repnin." 

" And then," continued Vankovich, while his gaze 
was fixed with a look of fond pride and affection 
upon Theodora's face, "and then you will send 
your first bullet to her heart, whom I had far rather 
see dead than the prey of that black-hearted 
scoundrel. As for yourself, I need not tell you 
how to die." 

He sank back in the chair when he had ceased 
speaking, as if the effort had exhausted him, and 
for a long time he sat in a kind of lethargy from 
which I did not try to rouse him, while Theodora 
never quitted his side. 

Without, the tumult of the elements seemed to 
correspond to the tragedy enacting within. A 
tempest, as sudden as it was ftu-ious, had sprung 
up. The thunder rolled incessantly, flickering light- 
nings illumined the chamber with their lurid glare, 
and the deep, underground rumblings of the volcano 
added a deeper bass to the roar of the storm. 
Rising, I went to the window and looked out. The 
first rays of a tempestuous dawn were just 

19 
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reddening the tops of the diflfs — the last dawn, 
I thought, that I might ever see. Above rolled the 
black, seething cohorts of the storm, while below 
them drifted the smoke of the volcano, enveloping 
the valley in a murky haze and filling the air with 
sifting ashes. Looking up to the tawny crest of 
the Mountain of the Lion, I saw it encircled by an 
ominous dull red glow which, lighting up the cloud 
wrack, shone upon the once lovely valley with a 
weird, unearthly glare. 

As I stood musing grimly upon the cataclysm 
which threatened to overwhelm us all, friends and 
foes alike — the pirates in their stronghold, Theo- 
dora, myself — in common death, I heard a noise 
behind me, and turning saw Zamhorst, who had 
just pushed aside the curtain from the doorway. 
He beckoned to me, and advancing I met him beside 
Vankovich's chair. Looking up for the first time 
in an hour, Vankovich fixed upon the little German 
a stem, inquiring glance, but Zamhorst met it 
loyally. 

" Think not," he said, speaking in a low tone and 
very earnestly, " that I, Felix Zamhorst, would you 
desert, mein friend, in your extremity, but if I 
pretend not to be one of them they will me put a 
prisoner here with you, and then I should of their 
plans nothing know. As it is, that I am one of 
them they think, and have me sent here to see how 
fares it with you, for out yonder there are those 
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who will fight rather than that you shall constrained 
be, or that those whom you protect shall while you 
live molested be." 

A bitter smile lighted up Vankovich's pallid 
features. 

"The cowardly jackals I" he said. "They wait 
but for the lion to die I I would respect them more 
if they would cast aside the mask of hypocrisy and 
dare to pull him down while yet he has some 
strength to fight" 

" Nay, mein friend," replied the little German. 
" Every minute gained a chance gained is ; the case 
hopeless to you, to me it seems, for when the time 
it comes Felix Zamhorst will fighting die here, the 
Herr Baldwin beside, for the lady Theodora. But 
Gott He knows what the end will be; Gott He 
knows but what we all shall die by the lava of the 
volcano overwhelmed! But I forgot the tidings 
which I came to bring. It this is : Bentinck and 
Bartucci have this morning away sailed in the 
Condor — where, I know not, but of this I am sure, 
that you safe are, Herr Baldwin, until they return, 
unless the meantime in Vankovich should die. I 
now go, for I may not a long conference with you 
hold lest their suspicions aroused should be, but 
of this assured be, that when shall come the end, 
I will here die by your side fighting." 

When he had ceased speaking the little man left 
the chamber abruptly, telling the guards gruffly as 
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he went out to see to it that none left the chamber. 
And in spite of the desperateness of our situation, 
hope, which does not die easily in the breast of a 
man of thirty, began to revive in mine. A desperate 
plan began to form itself in my mind to slay the 
guards at the door, rally, with Zamhorst's aid, the 
better disposed among the Brotherhood, seize one 
of the great airships, and escape. I was about to 
speak to Vankovich on the subject when, suddenly 
rousing himself from the lethargy into which he 
had fallen again upon the German's departure, he 
raised his head. 

"Zamhofst is right," he said. "God alone 
knows the end." Then, in a lower tone, ** Baldwin, 
you are an extraordinarily powerful man, and your 
daring I know well. Do you think you could over- 
power the two men at the door ? " 

It had been my very thought, and I answered 
boldly, "Yes." 

"Very well; if Zamhorst's judgment is correct, 
you are safe as long as I am alive, and at any rate 
he will warn you of every move they make. When 
the proper time shall come you and he will over- 
power the guards at the door, you will proceed 
along the corridor that leads from the antechamber 
that you know of, until you reach the end of it. 
You will there find a narrow passage leading to the 
right which opens on the outer stairway leading to 
the hangar ; you will throw the men who guard the 
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stairway over the cliff, seize one of the cars, and 
escape, or die in the attempt But remember, 
whatever happens, Theodora must not survive your 
failure. A thousand times better that she should 
die than fall into Dion Repnin's hands. And now," 
he went on, " while there is yet time, I have that 
to say to Theodora in your presence which shall 
ease my conscience in my dying hour." 

Rising with difficulty to his feet, he went to an 
oaken cabinet which stood at one side of the room, 
and unlocking one of its drawers took from it a 
package. Returning with unsteady steps to his 
chair again, he sat down heavily. 

Theodora had risen and looked after him won- 
deringly as he went to the cabinet. She was calm, 
wonderfully calm, in the presence of the death 
which appeared inevitable, and never had she seemed 
so beautiful. When he returned she sank down 
again beside his knee and clasped his hand in hers. 

"My child," he said tenderly, as he laid the 
packet down on the arm of the chair, " in this packet 
are papers which prove you a princess of Russia. 
I have wronged you," he went on, not heeding the 
looks of wonder and incredulity with which we 
both regarded him, "wronged you cruelly, and it 
is now too late to right the wrong. Yet when you 
shall hear my story you shall judge how greatly 
I was tempted by my love for you — which grew 
as you grew; selfish, 'tis true, yet until my eyes 
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were opened I did not think so — and how great 
were the wrongs which I had suffered from the 
class to which you belonged ; to avenge which, not 
upon individuals but upon all oppressors, whoever 
they might be, wherever they might be, I devoted 
my life." 

For some moments he paused, while into his eyes 
came a look of gloomy brooding. Theodora and 
I waited breathless upon his words. At last he 
began. 
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CHAPTER V 

BOGDAN VANKOVTCH 

**TWAS born in the Ukraine, a Zaparojian Cos- 
■■•sack. My family was poor, miserably poor, 
and yet on my mother's side I am descended from 
that great leader of the Cossacks in ancient times, 
Bogdan Hmelnitski, whose baptismal name I bear. 

" My youth was uneventful. As I grew to man- 
hood my gigantic stature and physical strength 
made me superior to all the youths, my companions, 
Indeed, at sixteen years I had not my match in the 
Ukraine. My father had been a trooper in a Cos- 
sack regiment, and at seventeen I followed his 
example and became a tool in the hands of a 
tyrannical government and an oppressive ruling 
class for the subjugation of the people. I was in 
no way different from any other Cossack trooper, 
save only in size and strength, and had it not been 
for a woman I should probably have lived and died 
a desperate and licentious soldier. It was when I 
was twenty-two and had reached the grade of 
sergeant, that I met Theodora Zolatorenko, a 
woman of Cossack blood like myself, but a nihilist 
wholly devoted to the cause of freedom. 
387 
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" Ah, well do I remember that meeting I It was 
in St. Petersburg. There had been rioting, I do 
not remember the cause; I think it was some out- 
break of the students among whom revolutionary 
principles were always rife. We had been ordered 
to charge the rioters, using the flat of our sabers. 
Galloping down Nevsky Prospekt I had overthrown 
an old man among the rioters and my horse had 
trampled him, when suddenly this girl sprang like 
a vision from the crowd and caught my bridle rein. 
'Coward! Murderer! Disgrace to the Russian 
name!' she shrieked. 'Die like the dog that you 
are ! ' and drawing a pistol from the bosom of her 
dress she fired at me pointblank. The bullet only 
grazed my breast. I was not even aware that I 
had received the scratch, and had raised by saber 
to strike her down, when her eyes stopped me. 
Such eyes they were as are seen in the world but 
once in a thousand years. I cannot describe them, 
or her. She was beautiful with a wild, eerie, gypsy- 
like, yet noble beauty, and her eyes were the eyes 
of a queen, a prophetess — dark, deep, magnetic, 
fiery. They flashed upon me as the eyes of Semi- 
ramis might have flashed, or Boadicea's, leading 
her wild British host against the Roman invader. 
I did not think all these things at that moment 
I was a brutal, ignorant Cossack, and I knew not 
what I thought, save that she was the most beau- 
tiful woman I had ever seen. Letting my saber 
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hang from ^ strap that bound it to my wrist, 
I stooped from my saddle as the falcon swoops 
upon the pheasant in the wild steppes, caught her 
up, and flung her across my saddle bow. 

" Our charge had by that time broken the rioters 
and our troc^ers were pursuing them down the side 
streets, so that in a few moments I found myself 
alone with my prize in a narrow street leading out 
of Nevsky Prospekt. Looking around, I saw that 
none of our men and but few of the crowd were 
near. Moved by an impulse that I could not under- 
stand, save that it was overmastering, I set the girl 
down upon the pavement As I did so she looked 
up at me with fearless, wondering eyes. 

'"What do you mean, Cossack?* she asked. 
*Am I not your prisoner?' 

"'No,' I answered, 'you are free, free to go 
where you will, if you will but tell me who you 
are, what you are. ' 

" She smiled up at me ironically, ctmtemptuously. 
' Perhaps,' she said, ' if I were to tell you who I 
am you would change your mind.' 

" ' No,' I answered, ' by the holy Ikon of Kiev, 
if you were Theodora Zolatorenko herself I would 
let you gol' 

" She smiled up at me again ironically, but not 
contemptuously as before: 'Know then, Cossack, 
that I am Theodora Zolatorenko.' 

"'And I,' I answered, 'am Bogdan Vankovich, 
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a wild Cossack, but I love you and I must see you 
again/ 

" She turned crimson at my words, but she smiled 
up at me again. Ah, hers was a wondrous smile I 
'Cossack/ she said, 'you make love even as you 
charge, like the whirlwind. Will you be one 
of us?' 

" ' Body and soul, heart and hand ! ' I answered. 
And so I became a nihilist/' 

He paused, and for some moments sat brooding, 
as if recalling the memories of the past, while 
Theodora and I waited in silent wonderment for 
him to begin again. 

"There is no time to tell of the years that 
followed," he said at length, "though they were 
the happiest of my life. Theodora Zolatorenko 
became my wife; more, she educated me, she 
unlocked for me the door of knowledge; I was in 
her hands as a little child. But I learned rapidly 
when once I had entered in at the door she opened 
for me. I was inspired by my desire to be her 
equal. Through my own assiduity and the influence 
of unsuspected nihilists in high places, I rose to 
the rank of captain in my regiment, and yet none 
suspected me of being what I was. 

"Did I say none? I was wrong. There was 
one, the colonel of my regiment. He was a man 
of unbridled passions, licentious, bloody. At a fete 
in St. Petersburg he saw Theodora Zolatorenko. 
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She inspired in him a great and unholy passion, 
and he learned what we had concealed from all 
save our nihilist confederates — that she was my 
wife. He was a cunning man, as cunning as he 
was cruel, and he concealed both his knowledge and 
his design until he was ready to strike. 

" At last the blow fell. One night I was arrested 
in my quarters and lodged in the fortress of St 
Peter and St. Paul, where for three days I lay 
without knowledge whence the blow had come or 
whom it had involved, until on the night of the 
third day one of my jailers told me that my wife 
had been seized and was held a prisoner in the 
little house where she had lived in a suburb of the 
city. He told me at whose instigation she had been 
seized, and taunted me with her shame. His taunts 
cost him his life. In that moment I became as the 
she bear whose cub has been torn from her. I 
fiung myself upon the man and choked him until, 
upon my promising to spare his life — a promise I 
never meant to keep — he told me the password 
that would enable me to leave the fortress. Then 
I broke his back as I would have snapped a twig, 
and taking his cloak and walking with a stoop to 
conceal my great height, I succeeded — by a miracle, 
I think — in making my way out of the fortress. 

"Once in the streets I went straight to the suburb. 
How I escaped the vigilance of the cordon of police 
which surrounded the neighborhood, I do not know. 
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Coming to the house where my wife lived I saw a 
light within, but the door was locked. Setting my 
shoulder against it I burst it from its hinges and 
entered. I fotmd my wife — oh, my God, it was 
horrible I" 

As Vankovich spoke of his wife the expression 
of his face, the glare in his eyes, were frightful 
to see. For a moment he paused, as if he could 
not trust himself to speak, and when he began again 
his voice had sunk to a whisper which was vibrant 
with passion. 

" She was bound, lying upon the bed, and my 
colonel was there. She had been his victim! Oh, 
God, it is horrible to think upon ! I slew the brute. 
I tore him limb from limb. And when I unbound 
my wife she seized the revolver that I had wrenched 
from the dead man's hand and shot herself. Then 
I 3et fire to the house so that no human eyes might 
look upon her shame. 

"Of what followed I remember little, save that 
I fled through the winter night to the forests and 
lived there for weeks like a wild beast. At last I 
was captured by a company of gendarmes that had 
been sent in pursuit, and taken back to the fortress 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

"Had they taken my life they would have been 
merciful, for I wished to die; but it was not to be. 
I was tried and sentenced to Siberia. 

" There for five years I was a slave in the mines ; 
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and through the long days of endless toil, through 
the long nights when I could not sleep but lay 
brooding upon the terrible past, under the blows of 
the brutal guards, under the knout, in my waking 
hours, in my troubled and fitful sleep, I dreamed 
of vengeance, vengeance that should embrace the 
world, vengeance that should pull down the tyrant 
and the oppressor, by whatever name called, in 
whatever land found. 

"At last upon a night of storm in midwinter, 
I escaped, leaving a sentinel dead upon his post and 
taking with me his clothing, his rifle, and belt of 
cartridges. For weeks I wandered over the track- 
less wastes of snow, subsisting upon what game I 
could bring down with the rifle, and supplementing 
the ill-fitting clothing of the soldier, which only 
the extreme emaciation of my frame permitted me 
to wear at all, with skins torn from the carcasses 
of wolves that sought to pull me down and found 
a wilder, fiercer animal than themselves. And so, 
wandering like a wild beast upon the steppes, upon 
a certain night when the wind from the arctic 
howled along the wastes, driving the snow in blind- 
ing sheets before it, I found a droshky sleigh the 
horses of which had fallen and died under the 
lash of the icy wind. In the sleigh, still kept alive 
by the warmth of the furs in which they were 
wrapped, I found a man, a woman, and a babe — 
a little creature scarce two years old. That man 
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and that woman were the Prince and Princess 
Galatzin ; the babe was their daughter. When I had 
dug them out of the drift by which they were 
nearly covered and learned who they were, I would 
have slain them but that they were already dying. 
They had kept the icy death that was creeping 
slowly through their veins from the babe by placing 
her between them, where she was sheltered and kept 
from freezing to death by the remaining warmth 
of their bodies. And that woman, the princess, — 
woman still, even though a princess, — implored 
me in the name of the Holy Most Pure, if I 
were a man and not a fiend of the steppes, to save 
the child if human power could save and if it 
should be the will of God. 

" I was about to refuse and leave them to their 
fate when the babe looked up into my eyes and 
smiled, and I felt the warmth of pity creep back 
into my frozen heart. I took her and wrapped 
her in the skin of a wolf but newly killed, with 
the fur next to her body, and around that I wrapped 
blankets taken from the sleigh; from her father's 
hand I took this packet, or rather a bundle of 
papers which he directed me where to find in a 
valise beneath the seat of the sleigh. And so, taking 
the baby with me, I left them to their fate. Even 
had my heart been more merciful they were beyond 
all power to save. 

"For near a week I wandered on. When the 
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storm abated I built a fire, as I had done before, 
by rubbing two sticks of pine leather, and cooked 
for the little one the flesJi of a bird I had killed. 
By night I made for her a bed in the snowdrifts 
that shut in our camp fires, by day I carried her 
next to my breast that she might absorb the warmth 
of my body. Love returned into my heart, and I 
worshiped the little one. 

"At last I came to a settlement, a village of 
outlaws in a forest of the waste, and they welcomed 
me because I was an escaped convict and because 
of my wondrous story. And by virtue of my great 
strength and the education which I owed to my 
lost love, I became their leader. 

"With them I dwelt for three years, and thy 
earliest recollections, child, are of that outlaw 
settlement in the depths of the Siberian forest 
But I had other work to do and I could not rest. 
One day in the springtime, when the first wild- 
flowers were just peeping up among the dead leaves 
in -the woods, I took my staff, placed thee, together 
with my scanty ba^fage, upon a pony, and departed. 
But not poor as I had come. Through the long 
winter nights by the fires in their cottages I had told 
the outlaws — men and women of education and 
gentle breeding, many of them — of my vast designs, 
and they gave me gold with which to pursue my 
work when I should make my way back to the great 
world again ; for they loved me and believed in me — 
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loved me and believed in me, and are waiting, I 
doubt not, there in the Siberian forest, for the 
dawn of the day which I shall never see. 

"After many perilous adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, of which there is no time to tell, 
I came at last to England. For several years I 
lived obscurely in London, plotting and planning 
with other exiles for the freedom of the world. 

"It was there that I became interested in the 
science of aviation. That science was then in its 
infancy; no heavier-than-air machine had as yet 
stood the test of actual flight, no really practicable 
dirigible had as yet been built. But I saw the vast 
possibilities for successful war which lay in the 
conquest of the air, and I devoted myself unremit- 
tingly to mastering all that was then known of the 
science of aviation. Ere long I reached the point 
where I could learn no more from others and began 
to experiment on my own account. But if I should 
be successful where so many others had failed, I 
did not wish the world to know of my success, and 
I sought for some solitude where I might carry on 
my experiments unwatched by curious eyes. With 
that end in view I gathered a small but devoted 
band of assistants and set sail for South America. 
There, amid the forests of Brazil, I worked for 
years perfecting the plans of the great war eagles 
that have since terrorized half the world. The 
Wrights and others outstripped me in point of time, 
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it is true, but their most perfect machines were 
really mere experiments in comparison with mine. 
At length the first great war plane was built, and 
I christened her the Albatross. It was then that I 
sought for and found, in this valley, a stronghold, 
unknown, undreamed of — inaccessible, even if it 
should become known, save to aeroplanes as swift, 
as formidably armed, and as capable of making 
continuous flights of as long duration as were the 
machines at my command. It was then that I 
gathered together a band, bound, as I thought, by 
inviolable oaths, by deathless loyalty, to the cause 
of freedom, by invincible hatred of the tyrant and 
oppressor, to take golden toll of the iniquitous 
system which men call civilization, and hoard it here 
in the mountain fasmesses against the day when 
the great Brotherhood outside should be ready to 
shake off their fetters and strike for freedom. . 

" Through all the long years of toil which I have 
recounted, you, my child, were my companion. I 
loved you as if you had been flesh of my flesh, bone 
of my bone ; and I concealed from you aU knowledge 
of your birth, all knowledge that you by birth 
belonged to the class which I sought to overthrow. 
In this I thought that I was acting aright, for I 
looked forward to your happiness as my child in 
the dawn of the new day, and never dreamed of 
such a night as lowers around us now ; and I per- 
suaded myself the more easily of the righteousness 
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of my act because it would have torn my heart- 
strings to have lost you. As you grew to woman- 
hood you saw clearly the iniquities which I wrought 
in the name of freedom ; you abhorred the ruthless 
rapine which, to me, the end justified ; you saw that 
out of wrong no right could come; that 'he who 
taketh the sword shall perish by the sword,' and 
you refused to have any part or share in the golden 
spoil which the great war eagles brought to our 
mountain stronghold. I acquiesced in your attitude 
and settled upon you the revenue derived from the 
treasure I had originally received from the outlaws 
whose leader I had been in Siberia. Of the source 
of that treasure you knew nothing. I hoped that 
the glorious dawn of the new day would remove 
even your scruples, and that you would come to 
look at things from my point of view. I was 
wrong, and you were right. I sought only your 
happiness, God knows, but I brought upon you 
danger, misery, and death; for all of which I ask 
your forgiveness in my dying hour." 

The day had waned and night had come before 
the story was ended. We had listened to the tragic 
and wondrous tale, Theodora and I, with rapt 
attention, never noting the flight of time, never 
noting the meal which one of the guards had 
brought to the door and Gretchen had placed 
before us. 

When Vankovich had ceased speaking Theodora 
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arose from her place beside him and with her arms 
around his neck, her head upon his breast, poured 
out in endearing words all her love for the only 
father she had ever known, told him she had nothing 
to forgive, told him he was the only father her 
heart owned, and that if death hovered near she 
would meet it gladly with the belief in her heart 
that it would reunite her to him. 

For long they sat thus in darkness, broken only 
by the red glare of the volcano. At length I went 
and turned the switch that controlled the electric 
lamp which hung from the ceiling, and then stood 
at the window, looking out upon a scene that grew 
ever more terrible. 

Then little Zarnhorst came. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE COURAGE OF DESPAIR 



^'T TOW is it by you, mein friend?" said Zarn- 

•■• •■• horst, addressing Vankovich. 

"Better than I hoped to be when you left me 
this morning, Felix. My mind is clearer and my 
strength greater than at any time since I felt the 
first symptoms." 

"Ah, goot, goot, perhaps*— '* 

" No, no, my friend. I know the hope you are 
about to express, but I do not deceive myself ; there 
is no hope." 

" Ach, bad, bad, but I fear me you but too truly 
speak. Grodunoff, the scoundrel, would venture not 
such a deed unless sure he was. What think you 
it was that he you gave ? " 

" A vegetable poison, the secret of which he must 
have learned from old Cherakis, who imparted the 
deadly knowledge to me long ago." 

"Do you think," I asked, "that Cherakis knew 
the use he would make of the secret ? " 

"No; the Indian would slay an enemy by any 
treacherous means with no compunction whatever, 
but he would not betray a friend." 

300 
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"Ach, veil," said Zamhorst, "the end bad is, 
bad, and it matters not the intention. But of 
Cherakis speaking, the old man, I think, another 
secret knows which we, blind as we have been, have 
suspected not. If I am mistaken not, there a way 
is this valley out of by a passage leading the ruined 
temple from." 

"What makes you think so?" I said quickly. 

" I have for some weeks past him watched as I 
went the laboratory to and from the valley across, 
and him have I seen prowling the ruins about as if 
there he for something sought. To-day I him again 
unobserved watched, and he found, I think, what 
he seeking was." 

" A way out through the temple," said Vankovich 
reflectively. "Ah, that is interesting! But why 
do you think he found what he was seeking?" 

" Because something going on there is the Indians 
among. Hitherto they have quiet been, stoical, but 
to-night among them an unusual stir is. They have 
their dwellings left and camped by the foot of the 
cliff, and they excited are as if for some event 
preparing." 

" Perhaps they are preparing for war," I said. 
"Perhaps they are preparing to turn upon the 
whites." 

" No, no," said Vankovich, " they are not a war- 
like tribe, and it may be, as Zamhorst surmises, 
that they are preparing to leave the valley." 
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"A way out for them might be a way out for 
us/' I answered. 

"Yes, I thought of that too," said Vankovich. 
Then to Zarnhorst : " Have Bentinck and Bartucci 
returned?'* 

" No, not yet," said Zarnhorst 

" Where is Repnin ? " asked Vankovich. 

" He vigil keeps upon the plaza, wherd he can 
all the ways of entrance and egress watch. He 
waits, I am sure, for Bentinck and Bartucci the 
return, and impatient as a caged lion is.'' 

"Alone?" I asked. 

"No, some of his sure men constantly with 
him are." 

" What guard do they keep upon the hangar ? " 
asked Vankovich. 

" Four men the cliff on top and on the stairway, 
two." 

"Do you think," asked the chief, "that with 
Baldwin here you could surprise those two, coming 
upon them by way of the passage we know of, and 
fight your way through the others to the hangar ? " 

Zarnhorst measured me for a moment frankly 
with his eyes, then he said : " It would a desperate 
chance be, mein friend, but I would it dare." 

"Then when I am dead that is what you two 
must attempt to do. I have spoken to Baldwin here, 
and he is ready to make the attempt." 

"Goot, goot, with all my heart," said the little 
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German, "better that way to die than here with 
to the wait our backs. But I now must again go 
or I will suspected be. Au revoir, mein dear friend, 
and au revoir you too, mein Herr Baldwin; it may 
veil be that when we again meet we fighting will 
be for our lives and this dear lady's honor." 

He left us, and the weary night wore on and the 
murky morning came. And other nights and days 
wore away, I am not sure how many, Theodora 
and I took turns watching, in which we were 
relieved by Gretchen, whose simple fortitude and 
quiet devotion in the hour of deadly peril were a 
revelation and an inspiration to us. Vankovich's 
condition became steadily worse, with fits of fever 
and delirium mingling with periods of alarming 
lethargy becoming ever more frequent, in some of 
which he scarce seemed to be still alive. During 
the two or three days which passed thus Zarnhorst 
came each morning and evening for a few brief 
moments and brought us news of the progress of 
events, but save the ever more ominous threatening 
of the volcano there appeared but little change in 
the situation of affairs. Repnin still held his 
strategic position upon the plaza, apparently waiting 
for Vankovich's death or the return of his con- 
federates to strike the final blow. GodunofF, as 
Zarnhorst informed us, spent his time between 
Repnin and the chambers of the cliff where the 
pirates' hoard was stored. Once he came to 
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Vankovich's chamber, but slunk away again before 
the chief's blighting eye, leaving unspoken what 
word he had come to say. 

The guards before our door were changed each 
night and morning. 

At last came the dawn of a day pregnant with 
terror from its beginning. So black was the murk 
above the valley that even when the sun stood at 
the zenith it could not pierce the pall of smoke, and 
midnight darkness would have reigned but for the 
lurid glare of the lightning and the ominous, ever 
increasing glow from the mouth of the hell which 
seethed beneath it. For a few brief moments when 
the sun arose, its rays, penetrating beneath the 
clouds of smoke, illumined the valley with the 
weirdest light that ever shone on sea or land. Only 
a little while it lasted and then was gone, and I 
was glad, for even the murky semidarkness was 
better than that hellish brilliance. Standing by my 
side at the window, Theodora had watched it fide, 
and as we turned back into the chamber she spoke 
in an awestruck whisper. 

" I think, my friend," she said, '* that this is the 
valley's last day." 

"And ours," I answered. 

And as we returned to Vankovich, in his great 
oaken chair, he echoed our thought. " The hour of 
fate is near," he said. " I shall not survive this day, 
and to-night the valley will be as the pit of hell." 
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The day wore on, ever darker, more terrific, while 
the lightning flamed and the thunder rolled without, 
and the mighty pent-up forces growled and rumbled 
beneath our feet. My watch told me that it was 
night — I could not have known by other means — 
when suddenly a shot rang out, echoing and 
reechoing along the passages that honeycombed 
the cliff until it reverberated within our prison 
chamber. Theodora and I looked into each other's 
eyes. " What does it mean ? '' she whispered. 

"Heaven knows," I answered, "but I think the 
hour is come." 

I looked at Vankovich. He had leaned back in 
the great chair and his head was sunk upon his 
breast, motionless, ghastly ; but for the faint flicker 
of his pulse as I laid my hand upon it, I would have 
believed him dead. I stole quietly to the door and 
pulling aside the curtain, looked out. The guards 
were not there. Making a sign to Theodora that 
they were gone, I stole out into the passage. Coming 
to the antechamber I saw one of the men standing 
beside the door, looking down the long corridor. 
His back was to me, and he was alone. Looking 
beyond him I saw that the corridor was empty. A 
sudden impulse seized me. Here was my oppor- 
tunity. Perhaps if I let it slip such a chance would 
never come again. In two strides I crossed the 
antechamber and flung myself upon him. Even had 
he not been taken by surprise he was no match for 
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me ; as it was, he had no chance. Before he could 
cry out my hand was upon his throat, and his rifle 
fell clattering to the floor as I bore him down. In 
(another moment his limp body was lying at my 
feet. It was horrible, most horrible, but I was 
fighting for more than my own life against most 
desperate odds. Picking up the rifle and taking 
his magazine pistol and belts of cartridges from 
his body, I proceeded cautiously along the corridor. 
As I advanced, the sound of voices in loud and 
furious altercation came to me up the broad stair- 
way leading to the cliff dwellings, and just as I 
reached the top of the stair a crackling volley rang 
out. What! Were the pirates fighting among 
themselves? I bounded down the stairway, wild 
with excitement, with hope, with eagerness, and 
found — a shambles. Upon the plaza in front of 
the stairway lay the bodies of a dozen men weltering 
in their blood, while a dozen more stood cowering 
with their backs to the wall of the cliff, covered by 
the rifles of Repnin's myrmidons. Before them 
stood the arch conspirator. 

" Ha ! will you choose ? " he was shouting. " Will 
you have done with white-livered scruples and be 
my men, or will you be as those? Do you prefer 
safety beyond this valley, plunder and freedom 
with me, or to lie dead before our rifles? Come, 
choose ! For by the hell that threatens to burst 
forth beneath us, ere another hour has passed I 
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mean to have the heart's blood of the dog Baldwin 
and be beyond reach of the destruction which 
threatens us here, with the woman whom I have 
swom shall be mine though hell itself withstand 
me!" 

I did not pause to hear more, but retreated up 
the stairway. In the excitement they had not seen 
me. Zamhorst I had not seen since the night 
before, and I could guess but too readily what had 
probably been his fate. I resolved to go back for 
Theodora, then attempt to make my way single- 
handed to the hangar on the cliff and seize one 
of the great war planes. The moment seemed 
the more propitious for the attempt inasmuch as 
the crisis had perhaps drawn the guards about the 
hangar from their posts even as it had those at 
Vankovich's door. 

As I reached the top of the stairway, hot with 
desperate resolve, I ran against a man. Thinking 
that I had been intercepted by one of the pirates, 
I flung myself upon him. Already I had borne 
him to the ground when a woman's shriek rang 
out, and looking up I beheld — Beatrice Cameron! 
At the same instant I recognized in the man I had 
nearly throttled, Harry Dalrymple. Releasing my 
hold of him I fairly sta^ered back against the 
wall of the corridor in my amazement 

"In the name of heaven," t exclaimed, "how 
come you here ? " 
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But there was no answer to my query, for 
Beatrice was staring at me with an expression of 
unearthly terror, while the hair fairly bristled upon 
her head. As for Dalrjrmple, he had been too nearly 
strangled to be able to speak for some moments, 
and even when he had struggled to his feet and 
began to get his breath back in panting gasps, he 
too seemed to be affected by terror as great as 
Trix's. Then in an instant the cause of their terror 
at seeing me flashed across my mind. They believed 
me dead, and thought that I was Tom Baldwin's 
ghost and not himself in blood and bone. In spite 
of the danger in which we all stood I could almost 
have laughed at them. But it was no time for 
laughter, no time for any but the briefest expla- 
nation. 

"Trix,'* I said, "Trix, what think you that I 
am? I am not Tom Baldwin's ghost but himself 
in flesh and blood. I have been prisoner here for 
this year past. I know not how you came, you and 
Harry Dalrymple, but however you came you arc 
at this moment in deadly peril. Do not ask questions 
now, I have no time to answer them, but both of 
you follow me." 

"But, but," gasped Dalrymple, having got liis 
breath back again, "what is this beastly place 
they have brought us to, and what are they going 
to do with us?" 

" Murder you, I think," I answered him fiercely. 
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"if you stand here wasting precious time asking 
iooi questions. Come ! " Ajid seizing hira roughlj; 
by the arm I almost dragged him along the passage, 
while poor Trix, still speechless and scarcely reas- 
sured, I think, that I was not a ghost, followed close 
behind. 

"But, but," sputtered Dalrymple, "what devilish 
place is this, anyway? Why have they brought us 
here? You ought to tell us, you know. How — 
how do we know you are not one of them yourself ? 
How do we know that you are not dragging us 
off to some hole in the ground to murder us your- 
self ? " And his teeth fairly chattered with fright 

I had never entertained much respect for Dal- 
rymple's courage, but I had scarce thought him 
such an abject coward, and my blood fairly boiled 
as I realized how poor an ally I had found in him. 

"By heaven, I will murder you if you don't shut 
up," I whispered to him savagely, " for if I am 
not one of the pirates myself I am every bit as 
desperate as they. I have no time now to tell you 
anything, except that you will have to fight for your 
life or lose it" 

Ajijwe reached the antechamber and they saw 
the body lying there, Dalrymple attempted to break 
away from me, but with an oath of which I ought 
to have been ashamed, I dragged him on to Van- 
kovich's chamber, and Beatrice followed us, half 
dead, I think, with terror. As I entered, dragging 
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Dalrymple by the arm and followed by Beatrice, 
Theodora sprang up with an exclamation of joy. 

" Ah/' she exclaimed, " thank God you have come 
back I I thought they had mtu-dered you/' 

" No, not yet," I answered, " but there is no time 
to lose. Here are two people who have been 
brought here captives, heaven knows when or how. 
They are from Chicago. I know them. Repnin 
has shot down a dozen men who refused to follow 
him and in a moment he will be here; we must 
attempt to reach the hangar and seize one of the 
aeroplanes, now or never. Here," I said, thrusting 
into Dalrymple's hands the rifle I had taken from 
the man I had slain, together with a belt of car- 
tridges, " if you call yourself a man, take these and 
use them like a man." 

I might as well have placed them in the hands 
of a tailor's dtunmy. 

" I am ready," said Theodora, " but my guardian, 
what of him ? " 

"We must leave him, or else die here like rats 
in a trap. Great God, it is too late I " 

Too late, all too late! In the antechamber at 
the end of the corridor leading to our door we heard 
the sound of many voices, the tramp of many feet, 
and in another moment the curtain was torn from 
its fastenings and in the opening stood Dion Repnin, 
a smile of satanic triumph curling his thin lips. 
Behind him were Bentinck and Bartucci, and beyond 
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them I could see the faces of half a dozen of the 
most desperate of the band. 

"So," he said, in a low, fierce tone, "we have 
all the birds together in one cage! You see. Jack," 
— looking at Bentinck over his shoulder — "your 
pretty prize has somehow managed to get through 
the bars of her cage, which was the pretty boy Bar- 
chevsky's boudoir, and flown here too. And here 
is the gamecock, Tom Baldwin. We will see pres- 
ently if he is really a gamecock or only just a 
common barnyard rooster." 

We were trapped, cornered, without hope of 
escape; but even in that moment, as I looked into 
my enemy's eyes, I triumphed over him, for Theo- 
dora came to my side, took my hand in hers, and 
said quietly : " Remember your promise, Tom 
Baldwin." 

Quick as a flash I reached for the pistol in my 
pocket As it gleamed in my hand Repnin sprang 
forward with an oath, and then, in one brief second, 
I saw a chance, a desperate one, but it changed my 
purpose. I had meant to keep the promise L had 
given, send a bullet to Theodora's heart, and then 
die flghting; but instead, I leveled the pistol full 
between Repnin's eyes and fairly shouted: "Move 
hand or foot, you scoundrel, and you die! Move, 
one of you behind there, and I will send your chief 
to hell before his time ! " 



CHAPTER VII 

RETRIBUTION 

THE surprise was complete; I was absolute 
master of the situation. I was so close to 
Repnin that no shot could reach me which did not 
first pass through his body, and I held him a^ the 
muzzle of the wicked looking little magazine pistol, 
absolutely at my mercy. 

I must do the man justice; not by so much as the 
quiver of an eyelash did he betray his sense of the 
danger in which he stood. His quick mind doubtless 
grasped the situation instantly: he had suddenly 
become a hostage — living, he was our guarantee of 
safety ; dead, he would have been but one less among 
the score I would have to fight. But for all that / 
it took nerves of steel to look without flinching into 
the barrel of the pistol held in the hand of his deadly 
foe. His eyes met mine and in them I thought I 
saw something of admiration for an audacity and 
courage, albeit 't was the courage of despair, which 
matched his own. 

"By Grod," he said, "you are a gamecock, after 
all, Tom Baldwin. But what now ? You dare not 
kill me.'' 
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"I don't intend to," I answered, "unless you 

force me to." 

"What, then?" 

" Order your men to withdraw." 

" Perhaps they will not." 

" We shall see." 

Then raising my voice: "Hear me, you, John 
Bentinck, Guido Bartucci, and all you back yonder 
who are Dion Repnin's men, withdraw quietly and 
his life is safe, and I pledge you my word of honor 
that he shall suffer no harm, provided I and these 
with me suffer no harm from you ; refuse, and I will 
shoot him down and then take what toll I may 
among you before I die," 

There was some stir and movement among them 
as I ceased speaking, and I added quietly: " Make 
no attempt to rush me 1 No matter how quick you 
may be, my finger on the trigger will be quicker." 

Then Bentinck spoke: 

"I say, now, Baldwin, what's the use? You 
haven't got a chance. Whether you kill Repnin or 
not, we'll get you. But I tell you what we'll do. 
Be reasonable, and we '11 put you in one of the aero- 
planes and let you go, — on tiie honor of Bentinck, 
we will." 

"Faith, John Bentinck," I answered, "you offer 
goodly security, but if I should accept so flimsy a 
guarantee, shall the two ladies go with me?" 

"No, by Godt It is enough if you save your 
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own skin without letting you carry away our prizes 



too." 



" Enough, enough/' I exclaimed impatiently. 
*' Accept my terms as I offer them, or fight it out. 
What say you, Dion Repnin ? " 

" I say that you are a damned bold man and have 
got the drop on me. If you will let me turn about 
and talk to these men I will keep my hands above 
my head while I do it, and I think I can make them 
listen to reason." 

" Very well ; but remember your life hangs by a 
thread. You know these pistols don't miss fire." 

"I ought to; it is out of our own." Then keep- 
ing his hands raised above his head, he pirouetted on 
his heel. 

"See here, men," — he spoke to them as calmly 
as if he had not known that, whatever else might 
befall, his life depended upon the response they 
would make to his address, — "this gendeman be- 
hind me, who, if my advice had been followed, 
would have been flung into the Black Gulf a year 
ago, has got the drop on me, and it is for you to 
choose whether you will sacrifice my life, who am 
the only man among you fit to lead now that Van- 
kovich is as good as dead, or whether you will let 
him and his go free under such guarantees as he 
may impose. That he is a bold man you see, and I 
leave you to judge how many among you will fall 
before you can overpower him, in case you make a 
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rush ; but my counsd to you is to withdraw and let 
me make what terms I may. Bentinck and Bartucci 
alone among you would profit by my death, should 
they escape the pistol of this devil behind me here. 
What say you? Will you sacrifice my life for their 
benefit ? Do you choose their leadership, or mine ? " 

The answer came without hesitation from the 
men who thronged behind Bentinck and Bartucci : 

"No, no, no; do what you will, Dion Repnin, 
and we will obey you. As for Bentinck and Bar- 
tucci, if they try to prevent it we will toss them 
over the cliff." 

"Very well then, my friends, withdraw to the 
cliff dwellings and there wait for me." 

A moment later the band were retreating along 
the corridor. Bentinck and Bartucci alone lingered 
for an instant, looking with black malignity at 
Repnin and at me. And in that instant, though I 
could not see his eyes or the expression of his face, 
his back being to me, I saw in theirs a change, a 
flash of intelligence that warned me to be doubly 
on my guard. 

"And now what?" said Repnin, turning to me 
— his hands still raised above his head — when 
they had disappeared. 

The reaction from the tenseness of the scene 
just ended left me for the moment almost unnerved 
and hardly ready to pursue the desperate game. 
A dramatic pause ensued when Dion Repnin and I 
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were left facing each other after the band's with- 
drawal, a pause which was broken almost ludi- 
crously. As I stood looking at my foe, uncertain 
what next to do, Dalrymple's voice broke the silence. 

" I say, Trix, surely I can't be mistaken. That 
was certainly the Honorable Cecil Colmslie among 
those men who were just here, and, though I don't 
in the least understand how he comes to be here, 
this is surely Sefior Joaquin Estrada whom Tom 
Baldwin is covering with his pistol." 

"Of course, you ninny," — it was Trix's voice, 
scarcely audible for sobs which she was trying to 
repress — "if you hadn't let a sack be put over 
your head so quickly when they carried us off, you 
would have known that it was Colmslie who was 
leader of the band that did it, and I don't need 
you to tell me that the man yonder is Sefior 
Estrada." 

"Of course it is," said Dalr3miple, his voice 
quavering, "and I — I am going to speak to him." 
Then advancing until he stood beside me : " Don't 
you know me, Seiior Estrada? Harry Dalrymple, 
you know. I have met you often at the Aviation 
and the Union League clubs in Chicago. Really, 
you know, I don't at all understand the meaning 
of the scene just now, or of our being here at all. 
Miss Cameron and I, but you surely must help 
us out of this fix. It would really be unhandsome 
of you not to, you know." 
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I did not look around. I knew Repnin too well 
to let him remain free from the menace of my pistol 
even for an instant, but in spite of the desperate- 
ness of the situation I was almost ready to laugh 
at Dalrymple's simplicity. As for Repnin, he 
turned upon him with a smile of genuine amuse- 
ment 

" Really, Baldwin," he said, *' whatever else you 
do, you ought at least to leave this ass behind you 
to make sport for the Brotherhood. By Jove, when 
John Bentinck brought him back here instead of 
knocking him on the head out of hand, he certainly 
showed a sense of humor I never suspected him of 
possessing." 

I could not help returning Repnin's smile as he 
spoke, it was so genuine, so fearless, and I was 
nearer to a friendly feeling for the man at that 
moment than I had ever thought possible; while 
Dalrymple, wounded in his tenderest susceptibili- 
ties, that is to say, his self-conceit, and for the 
moment forgetting his terror, ejaculated : 

"Well, upon my word! The very idea! Just as 
if I couldn't buy and sell all of you, Colmslie and 
Estrada, and you too, Tom Baldwin ! An ass, am 
I? Well, of all the impudence!" 

I stretched out my hand without turning my 
head, and pushed him back. 

"Shut up, Harry, and look after the ladies," I 
said, "or, rather, help them to gather together what 
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they need, for we are going out of here presently." 
Then addressing Repnin : " A truce to comedy, sir, 
and Usten to my terms." 
" Go on ; I am all attention." 
"Very well, then. As I said, we are going 
out of here. You will precede us, and upon the 
first motion you make to escape, or upon the first 
suspicion I have of any trap, your life will be 
forfeit." 

" You have reiterated your threat against my life 
rather often," he said contemptuously, "so often, 
indeed, that I begin to think your nerve is failing 
you. Threatened men, you know, sometimes live 
long. I suppose you know," he went on, " how you 
are going to get out of here, but I confess it is more 
than I can see. My life, I doubt not, is forfeit in 
any event, but so is yours, and those of all who are 
with you, the moment that you kill me." 

"By which I suppose I am to understand," I 
answered, "that you have some proposition to 
make?" 

"Yes, if you will listen to reason." 
"I will, if what you propose is reasonable." 
" Let us sit down then and talk it over." 
I suspected some treachery, yet was I not im- 
willing to hear what he might have to say, for to 
tell the truth I scarce knew how I was going to 
make good my escape — even holding him as a 
hostage for the non-interference of the band — 
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with the women to protect and oo better ally than 
Dalrymple to aid me. Seating myself, I motioned 
him to a chair in itoat of me. For a moment only 
the action left him uncovered by the muzzle of my 
pistol, but to a man like him that moment was 
enough. With a bound he was upon me, seizing 
my right arm at the wrist, at the same time en- 
deavoring to draw a weapon from the pocket of his 
khaki jacket In that, however, I was too quick 
for him, intercepting his hand before it could reach 
the weapon. He immediately relinquished the 
attempt to draw it, wrenched his hand from my 
grasp, and throwing his whole strength upon my 
right arm, wrested my own pistol from me. It was 
my turn now to grasp his right arm at the wrist, and 
thus we swayed and struggled back and forth with 
all the fury and desperation of inveterate hate. The 
struggle was brief, but there were moments while 
it lasted when I thought I had met my match, as 
indeed I think I had in mere brute strength. But 
as we swayed across the chamber I put forth all 
my skill as a wresUer, and found my man a novice 
at the art. Suddenly wrenching my ri^t hand' free 
by a supreme effort, I twisted my right arm around 
his right, tripping him at the same instant. We fell 
together with a crash upon the stone floor at Van- 
kovich's feet, but Repnin fell under me and lay 
still, while I rose up the victor — rose up to meet 
Vankovich's lifeless eyes locating into mine and to 
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shiver with horror at their glassy stare. The mighty 
chief was dead. 

Theodora sprang forward as we fell. She had 
vainly endeavored to interpose while the brief 
struggle was going on. As for Dalrymple, he was 
worse than useless at such a crisis, and Beatrice, 
almost in hysterics, was equally so. 

"Is he dead?" said Theodora, looking down at 
Repnin's motionless form. 

" I think so," I answered ; " he has had a heavy 
fall and I think his skull is fractured. Do you and 
Gretchen take any articles you may need while I 
make sure. Take also, each of you, an electric 
torch from Vankovich's workshop and bring one 
for me. We must get away from here before the 
band knows what has happened." 

I had bent over Repnin's prostrate form but an 
instant when I realized that the fall had indeed 
been fatal to him. His head had struck the stone 
floor as he fell, and he was dead. I arose and left 
him and joined Theodora and Gretchen in their 
preparations for flight. As for Dalrymple, utter 
terror had rendered him incapable of action. Bea- 
trice, however, made a brave effort at self-control 
and assisted the two other women in getting to- 
gether the few articles they would be able to carry. 

Five minutes later the five of us issued forth into 
the corridor. As we passed out of the door Theo- 
dora and I paused to look back. She was weeping 
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silently, with a grief that I could well understand, 
while I experienced a pang of keen sorrow such as 
I had never thought to feel for the chief of the 
bEtnd who had so long held me prisoner. But we 
might not linger, for our lives hung in the balance; 
and so we left them, the mighty chief seated in his 
great oaken chair, at his feet the man so long his 
trusted comrade and lieutenant, so recently his 
treacherous foe, both sleeping the sleep that would 
know no waking till heaven and earth should pass 
away. 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE EARTHQUAKE 



PASSING rapidly through the antechamber, we 
entered the long corridor at the end of which 
we should find the passage leading to the outer 
stairway and the hangar. At that moment I felt 
keenly the absence of little Zamhorst with his better 
knowledge of the intricate maze of passages which 
honeycombed the cliff, among which I dreaded to 
lose my way. There was no help for it, however ; I 
must take the chance, and so we pushed boldly for- 
ward upon the perilous way. 

The pirates, in withdrawing from Vankovich's 
chamber after I had taken their leader prisoner, 
had left the electric lamps burning along the cor- 
ridor, and by their light I saw that it was empty. 
This, though apparently most favorable for our at- 
tempt, struck me as ominous. I feared some ambush, 
and we had but just reached the head of the g^reat 
stairway leading down to the cliff dwellings when 
my fears were realized. Suddenly a shrill whistle 
rang through the vaulted passage, there was a 
rush of many feet upon the stairway, and a score 
of men swarmed into the corridor, with Bentinck 
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and Bartucci at their head. We were lost The 
pirates uttered a shout of triumph. 

With the reckless fury of despair I raised my 
rifie; but ere I could fire, ere the echo of the 
pirates' shout had died away, the electric lights 
went out and we were left in utter darkness, while 
beneath our feet the cliff trembled to its very 
foundations, and a terrific thunder peal, muffled yet 
deafening, as if all the thunderbolts of heaven had 
been loosed in one frightful detonation, reverber- 
ated through its passages and rock-hewn chambers. 
The tremendous thunder peal was followed by the 
crash of falling rock and by a terrible grinding 
noise, as if the cliff itself were slipping into some 
subterranean abyss, as earthquake shocks rocked the 
mountains to their foundations. I was thrown to 
the stone floor of the corridor, faint and giddy. I 
thought that the end of all things had come and 
that we were about to be buried forever by the 
cataclysm which had so long threatened. How long 
the shocks lasted I do not know, but at last they 
ceased and I scrambled to my feet, calling to Theo- 
dora in the darkness. For answer came the yells 
of terror of the pirate band who, I realized, were 
groping for the stairway. Presently the yells grew 
fainter, and it seemed as if they must be retreating 
either along the corridor or down the steps leading 
to the cliff dwellings. Again I called Theodora's 
name, and this time she answered ; 
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" I am here ; where are you ? " 

"I am here, near you; are you unhurt?'* 

"Yes, but I think I must have fainted. What 
has happened?" 

"The mountain has blown up, I think, ana we 
have had a frightful earthquake. I wonder where 
the others are." 

" Gretchen is here with me, but I do not know 
what has become of the others." 

At that moment a faint voice — it was Trix's — 
came from the darkness some distance away. 
"Here I am, and Harry Dalrymple also, too sick, 
I think, to speak. What has happened? Oh, it is 
dreadful, dreadful ! " 

I did not answer, being engaged in groping about 
in the darkness; then all at once I thought of the 
electric torch in my pocket. Taking it out, I flashed 
it in front of me and presently discovered Theo- 
dora and Gretchen leaning against the wall of the 
corridor, while Beatrice and Dalrymple were some 
twenty feet away. The faces of all of them were 
ghastly, and mine as well, I expect. The light of 
the electric torch showed me that the broad corridor 
in which we stood was intact, though at the end of 
it a great mass of rock had fallen. 

I went to Theodora's side, and she placed her 
Hand in mine with an air of perfect trust and 
reliance which did more to steady me than anything 
else could have done. 
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' " What shall we do ? " she said. 

"Pursue our wiginal plan," I answered, "if the 
passage leading to the stairway up the side of the 
cliff is not blocked ; it seems our best chance." 

"Why — why not go this way?" said Dalrymple, 
speaking now for the first time and pointing to the 
stairway leading to the cliff dwellings, "it — it — 
looks as if it led somewhere, anywhere, out of this 
place, where we are liable to — to be crushed to — 
to death at any moment." 

His face was deathly pale, and I could see by his 
twitching lips that he was on the verge of collapse. 
Trix was not much better, though she struggled 
bravely against the terror that gripped her. 

As Dalrymple spoke Theodora looked around and 
saw how white and pitiful Trix appeared, all her 
gay insouciance gone from her, and on her face 
reflected only the ghasdy tragedy of the night. 
With a sympathy and understanding and, withal, 
a courage wholly womanly, wholly noble and heroic, 
she went to the trembling girl, and putting her arms 
around her, spoke to her with such brave cheerful- 
ness that in a moment Trix was smiling in spite of 
her terror. 

Moved by her example, I curbed n^ impatience 
of Dalrymple's cowardice. 

"We cannot go by the stairway yonder, old 
fellow," I said, placing my hand on his shoulder, 
" because we would be likely to encounter the band. 
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who have probably escaped as we have done; be- 
sides, that would only lead us to the valley, And 
there is no way out of it unless we can get posses- 
sion of one of the aeroplanes. No, the other way is 
the best, if it is still open. Come." And I led the 
way toward the end of the corridor. 

When we reached the mass of rock which had 
fallen into it at the further end, I found that my 
worst fears were realized, and that the mass in 
falling had blocked the passage to the outside of 
the cliff. Pausing, I flashed my electric torch all 
about us ; to the right a low and very narrow pas- 
sage opened, but to the left there was none. Our 
road was barred. As I stood irresolute, looking 
around upon the white faces of my companions, I 
heard a low moaning which seemed to come from 
beyond the heap of debris that obstructed the cor- 
ridor, and flashing my torch upon it, I saw that there 
was an opening between it and the roof. Climbing 
to the top, I sent a ray of light into the darkness 
beyond. It was as if the electric torch had been 
Aladdin's lamp and that I had flashed it into a 
treasure cave of the Arabian Nights, The ray fell 
upon gold — gold piled in heaps of glittering coins 
uncountable, gold beyond the dreams of avarice, 
gold piled halfway to the roof of the low-vaulted 
chamber into which I looked. And upon one of 
the heaps lay the form of a man who writhed in 
mortal agony. Qimbing down into the vault I bent 
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over him. It was Sergius Godunoff. A stone, fall- 
ing from the roof of the vault, had crushed him. 
In his agony he had rolled the great rock from his 
body, but he was beyond help, he was dying. And 
even in his death agony, foam upon his Ups, blood 
clotted in his long gray beard, his glassy eyes star- 
ing, he still clutched the yellow pieces that had been 
his life's one great passion. It was a fitting end 
for the man who, for the sake of the yellow heap 
he lay upon, had hdd the poison cup to the lips of 
the chief who trusted him. Bogdan Vankovich was 
avenged. I turned away, faint and sick, and 
climbed back again over the he^ of rock the falling 
of which had revealed the pirates' treasure chamber. 

As I climbed down on the other side, Theodora, 
holding her torch aloft so that its light illumined 
only the roof of the corridor, made me a sign of 
caution and placed her finger on her lips. As I 
reached her side she whispered: 

" There are people approaching through this pas- 
sage to the right. We have heard voices and the 
sound of footsteps, and it seemed to me that I saw 
a glimmer of light. Who can they be, do you 
suppose ? " 

As she spoke I also heard footsteps in the 
passage. 

" We shall soon know who they are," I whispered. 
" Do you and the others stand back while I cover 
the opening with my rifle." 
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There could be no doubt whatever now that sev- 
eral men were advancing along the passage, and a 
moment later there was a glimmer of light, appar- 
ently from an electric torch like those we carried. 
I hardly knew what to expect, though for the 
moment I thought that I had lost my bearings or 
misunderstood Vankovich's directions, and that this 
was a passage leading to the outside of the cliff, 
while these were our enemies coming to seek us. 
Resolved not again to be taken imawares, I stood 
to one side, with leveled rifle, watching the opening. 
The footsteps drew nearer. In a moment I could 
hear plainly the sound of voices, and a thrill went 
through me, for I heard a voice I knew. A man 
issued from the passage. It was little Zamhorst, 
and behind him came — of all men I had never hoped 
to see in that place that night — Billy Grahame ! In 
my astonishment and joy I shouted his name: 
"Billy Grahame! Billy!" 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FIGHT FOR TEE CONDOR 

LETTING my rifle drop I spring forward to 
' greet him. 

" Billy I " And again — " Billy ! " 

"Tom!" 

" In heaven's name " — I was wringing both his 
hands now — " how come you here ? How did you 
find this place? Where did you meet with Zam- 
horst?" 

" No time to answer so many questions now, old 
man ; at least not at any length. I came here in an 
aeroplane. I found the place by means of a map 
given me by your friend Barchevsky, who, I am 
sorry to hear, has paid with his life for giving it to 
me. In the valley soon after I had alighted I met 
Herr Zamhorst, without whose aid I could have 
done nothing. He was bringing me and my men 
to you by way of a secret passage when the earth- 
quake cut off our retreat and, we feared for a 
time, our advance also. But vvhat is the situation 
with you ? " 

" Why, we were just attempting to escape by a 
passage to the outside of the cliff when the 
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earthquake left us in darkness and, I fear, has 
blocked the road we intended to take." 

"But whom have you here?" said Grahame, 
glancing around at my companions. 

As his eyes lighted upon Beatrice Cameron I saw 
his face change color, and he sprang toward her 
eagerly. 

" Ah, it is you ? Thank God you are safe ! " he 
said. "I feared I might arrive too late!" 

As he took her hand Beatrice's face flushed with 
happiness — or so it seemed to me — and in her 
eyes as they met his was such a light as I had 
never seen in them before. 

"I hoped against hope that you would come," 
was all she said. 

Grahame evidently knew Dalrymple also, and 
spoke to him familiarly, and that, together with the 
evident intimate acquaintance between him and 
Trix, made me realize how the world had passed 
me by while I had been the pirates' prisoner. I pre- 
sented him to Theodora without any word of ex- 
planation, but the glance which he bestowed upon 
me as he bowed to her spoke volumes. 

" Veil, veil," said little Zamhorst impatiently, "do 
we here all night stand bowing to each other ? You 
may me consider to know der lady und der gentle- 
man because I saw them when they were brought 
here this morning. To me it seems we no time 
have for sociability." 
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Two men had in the meantime issued from the 
narrow passage, following Grahame and Zamhorst 
In one of them I recognized Cross, the carpoiter 
who had built our hangar by the Michigan shore, 
and in the other Grahame's man, Ben Saba. 

" You 're right, Herr Zamhorst," said Grahame, 
"but what now to do? Our retreat is cut off the 
way we came, and, from what Baldwin tells us, our 
advance also." 

" Ach, what we do we must quickly do," said the 
little German. " This passage filling is with deadly 
gas ; do you not smell it ? " 

We did indeed, though in our excitement we had 
not before noticed it A faint but very perceptible 
odor of sulphur pervaded the corridor, and the odor 
was increasing. 

"By heaven, we have not a moment's time to 
lose I" I exclaimed. "The great stairway, I think, 
is still open, and that must be our road." 

" Let us first see if at this end the passage really 
blocked is," said Zamhorst, and even as he spoke 
he began to clamber up the mass of rock, holding 
his electric torch above his head and flashing its 
ray to right and left. 

" Ach, goot, goot," we heard him exclaim pres- 
ently, " it is blocked up not quite ; we into it can get 
if we crawl. Come, all of you, on," 

In a few moments we were all of us scrambling 
up over the jagged stones, Grahame and I assisting 
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the two ladies, followed by Cross and Ben Saba, 
and Gretchen, dragging Dalrymple by the hand, 
bringing up the rear. The opening which Zam- 
horst's keen eyes had discovered was so small that 
it had entirely escaped me when I had climbed over 
into the pirates' treasure cave. Indeed, being the 
largest of the party, I was barely able to squeeze 
through, and I found that the drop down into the 
passage, where Zamhorst had preceded me, was 
nearly, if not quite, ten feet. Theodora and Trix 
and Gretchen — the latter a staggering weight even 
for me — I lifted down into the passage, while the 
four other men now brought up the rear. Once 
down, Zamhorst, Grahame, Cross, Ben Saba, and 
I went in front with our rifles poised and ready, 
while Dalrymple followed with the women. The 
low, narrow corridor in which we found ourselves 
sloped upward at an angle of nearly forty-five 
degrees, and we made several bewildering turns 
before we saw light in front of us. Advancing 
cautiously, with rifles ready, we came forth at 
length upon the stairway and breathed a sigh of 
relief as we saw that it was unguarded. 

Never shall I forget the sight which met our eyes. 
From the top of the Mountain of the Lion poured 
a vertical column of smoke and flame, with a sullen 
and awful roar that shook the solid rock beneath 
our feet. The explosion which had accompanied the 
earthquake had blown off the top of the motmtain. 
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and down the sides o£ the tremendous crater 
thus opened, rivers of molten lava were pouring 
into the doomed valley. Over all, through the 
smoke and flame and sifting ashes, a lurid, terrific 
glare lighted up the fearful scene — the valley, the 
cliffs that surrounded it, the mountain peaks be- 
yond — with a weird and awful radiance. From 
the litde river arose clouds of steam as it rolled 
boiling through the blasted forest to leap in a scald- 
ing cascade into the gorge at the valley's northern 
end. 

For some moments we gazed, awestricken, upon 
the terriRc scene, and little Zamhorst, standing by 
my side, whispered hoarsely: "Herr Gott, Thou 
art most mighty ! " 

Grahame glanced at the steps which ascended for 
about fifty feet above us. " Where do they lead ? " 
he asked. 

" To the pirates' hangar on the cliff," I answered. 

" Ah, I see, and you planned to seize one of the 
cars. It is high time ! Come." 

"But Bentinck, Bartucci, and their men," said 
Zamhorst, "have they not before us been? Or 
have they not in the earthquake perished? " 

"I think they have not perished," I answered, 
" after the shock was over I heard them shouting 
in the darkness. But come on ; we shall soon know," 
and I led the way up the steps. 

Slowly and cautiously we went, in the glare and 
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heat of the volcano. Up the last few steps we 
crawled on our hands and knees. And this was 
the sight which met our gaze as we peered over the 
rim of the cliff: Near the center of the plateau 
stood one of the great aeroplanes ready for flying, 
with two men standing guard beside it. Nearly a 
hundred yards away a crowd of men were drawing 
out a second — I recognized it as the Lammergeier 
— while Bentinck and Bartucci directed their opera- 
tions. There were perhaps forty men altogether, 
while the women and children — I could not tell if 
all of them were there — were huddled in a 
frightened group at a little distance. 

"What now?" whispered Billy Grahame. "It 
looks as if we would have to fight for it." 

"Ach, yes," said Zarnhorst, "and I think we 
shall shot down be before we can much fighting 
do." 

" That 's a chance we will have to take," I said. 
Turning around, I spoke to the women and to 
Dalrymple : 

" We are going to make a rush. Follow us closely 
and keep to the right of us, so that we shall be 
between you and the band yonder. We are going 
to fire before we rush. Be ready." Then to the 
four men in front: "Billy, you and I will care 
for the two men guarding the aeroplane out yonder 
in the open. Cross and Ben Saba, you two fire on 
the two men you see directing those others there. 
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and take gcxxl aim. Zarnhorst, you had better 
reserve your fire in case Grahame or I should miss 
one of the men guarding the aeroplane. Now, 
ready, firel" 

Instantly the four rifles blazed. The two men 
beside the aeroplane fell, Bentinck leaped to one 
side, evidently grazed but unhurt, Bartucci's left 
arm dropped to his side. 

" Forward ! " I shouted, and Grahame and I led 
the rush. 

We had twenty yards to go, the pirates nearly a 
hundred, and it was immediately evident that we 
would reach the aeroplane Brst, but with not a 
moment to spare. As we rushed forward I heard 
Bentinck and Bartucci shouting to their men to Are 
and to aim at the men, and in reply fully twenty 
rifles blazed and the bullets pattered around us like 
hail. Still, none of our little band fell, and we 
reached the aeroplane safely but with the rairushing 
pirates now scarce fifty yards away, Bentinck and 
Bartucci shouting and cursing at their head. 
Wrenching open the door of the car, I pushed the 
women inside and Dalrymple after them. 

The pirates were close upon us now, so close that 
I saw that we would not have time to start the 
aeroplane before we would be overwhelmed. 

" Billy," I shouted, " do you get inside and start 
the motor, while we four make a stand ; we have 
got to check them." 
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As he disappeared through the door of the car I 
shouted to the three who remained beside me : 

"Men, we've got to check their rush. Kneel 
down, and fire as fast and as straight as your rifles 
will pump the lead ! " 

They were bold men, those three! They knelt 
without a word, and we poured into the oncoming 
pirates a fire so close, so rapid, and so deadly, that 
in a dozen seconds half a dozen men had fallen. 
The muzzles of our rifles spat flame in a continuous 
stream, and in spite of their desperate daring the 
pirates wavered. We had gained the time we 
needed. 

" Now then,'* I shouted, " to the car before they 
rally!" And I sprang up and rushed to the car, 
the others following my example. 

But though checked, and though they heeded not 
the frenzied appeals of Bentinck and Bartucci to 
advance, our enemies poured upon us a deadlier fire 
than we had experienced as we rushed across the 
plateau. Halfway to the door of the car Ben Saba 
pitched forward and fell, shot through the brain, 
and as we reached it Zamhorst reeled and sank 
upon one knee. I put out my hand, and he had 
grasped it and staggered to his feet, when a bullet 
pierced his body and he fell forward upon his face, 
dead ere he touched the ground. At the very door 
of the car Cross staggered and nearly fell, but 
recovered himself by a tremendous effort and 
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staggered inside, while I, as I followed him, felt my 
side seared as by a hot iron, and as I sprang through 
the metal door a second bullet tore the heel from my 
shoe. I slammed the door shut behind me and 
shouted to Grahame : 

" Full speed ahead, Billy, and up, up, while I turn 
a machine gun upon them I" 

As I spoke the motor began to throb and hum 
and the aeroplane swept forward and upward, wh-le 
rushing to the rapid-fire gun at the stem I added its 
vindictive note to the cracking of the pirates' rifles. 



CHAPTER X 

THE pirates' last BATTLE 

npHIRTY seconds later we were five hundred 
•■• feet in air, and, though the rifles still cracked 
below us and several bullets pierced the metal wall 
of the car, comparatively safe. 

Looking out of the porthole through which the 
muzzle of the gun projected, I saw below us a 
strange and terrible scene. Even while the greater 
part of the pirate band still kept up a heavy but 
ineffectual fire, Bentinck and Bartucci brdce from 
them, followed by perhaps a half dozen men, and 
rushed toward the hangar. The Lammergeier stood 
half within the great sliding doors. Dragging her 
forth they entered the car, and an instant after- 
ward the great war bird was rising in our wake. 
The rest of the band saw what was happening only 
when it was too late to follow their deserting leaders 
or to stop them. With a shout of rage, to which 
were added the wails of the women and children, 
they in their turn rushed toward the hangar, but 
before they had gone half the distance there was 
a flash of flame and an explosion which would have 
seemed tremendous but for the awful roar of the 
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volcano. The gasoline stored in the hangar had 
caught 6re, and the building and the remaining cars 
within it were a mass of flames. 

To the shout of rage which had greeted their 
leaders' desertion succeeded a yell of utter despair. 
They were trapped, helpless. They stood for a 
moment looking in consternation at the receding 
Condor and Lammergeier, then shouting to the 
huddled group of women and children to follow 
them, they turned toward the wooded heights that 
rose behind the plateau. But even as they did so a 
shrill and piercing shout rang from the top of the 
rock stairway, and there, standing upon the very 
verge of the cli£F, was the tall and commanding 
form of the Indian Cherakis. Again the Indian 
shouted, and the rearmost of the band turned and 
stopped. Still shouting and gesticulating, he pointed 
across the valley, and beckoned, as if urging them 
to follow him that way. I saw and heard no more, 
being too deeply engaged in our own affairs aboard 
the Condor to observe what was going on below. 

Billy Grahame, skilled aviator as he was, had 
been for some moments at a loss how prt^rly to 
manipulate the levers which controlled the Condor's 
steering gear, and instead of soaring upward and 
northward as she should have done, she had swerved 
in a wide curve and then shot straight out over the 
valley. The Lammergeier, meanwhile, had kept Mi 
her northward way, flying about five hundred feet 
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above the top of the cliff. But when her pilot, — and 
my intuition told me it was Bentinck, — observed 
that the Condor had swerved from her northward 
course he turned and followed her. 

Then it was to be battle ! 

As she turned, one of the Lammergeier's guns 
spat flame and a shell went shridcing over us. The 
fig^t was on. 

Our situation within the car was such as to make 
the odds against us in the combat most desperate. 
We were imdermanned, and of the four men of us. 
Cross and I were both wounded. Cross in the leg, 
severely ; I in the side, a flesh wound only. But of 
the two who were unwounded, Dalr}rmple was 
hardly to be depended upon for any kind of service. 
So that to meet our vengeful adversary, as well 
armed and powerful as ourselves and far better 
manned, we had four men, two of them wounded, 
and three women. 

'^ Billy," I exclaimed as the first shell shrieked 
over us, " we are in for it. Those devils mean to 
send us to destruction if they can ! " 

Billy Grahame answered, without lowering his 
head from the dome-shaped conning tower : " Yes, 
I see. Can we outfly them ? " 

" No ; they are in the Lammergeier, the swiftest 
aeroplane in their whole fleet or in the world.'' 

"Then we have to fight, that's all," said Billy 
with superb coolness. "We nearly whipped them 
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once in a less powerful machine than this, and by 
heaven, I think we can whip them now I " 

While we were speaking. Cross, who had sunk 
in a heap upon the floor of the car when he stumbled 
into it, and had scarcely moved since we started, 
dragged himself toward oni of the machine guns. 

"If it's going to be a fight," he said grimly, 
" then John Cross has a score to pay." 

"Good for you!" I cried. "Do you think you 
can stand the gaff?" 

" 1 11 hold up my end," he answered. 

"And you, Harry Dalrymple, are you good for 
nothing? Can't you handle one of those guns?" 

I spoke sav£^y. Dalrymple had never been a 
favorite of mine, and his utter helplessness and 
cowardice in the tragic drama which we were 
enacting had aroused in me an unutterable disgust 
and contempt 

To my surprise, he answered simply: "I'll try, 
old man, though I was never cut out for work like 
this," and walked across the car to one of the guns. 

This dialogue had passed quicker than I can 
write it, with the shells of the Lammergeier shriek- 
ing around us. But Billy Grahame was master of 
the levers now, and was circling about to meet the 
foe. 

"I am going to pass directly in front of her," he 
said, " try to rake her as we go by." 

A few seconds later we swept across in front of 
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the Lanunergeier, and I shouted aloud as I sent a 
shell crashing through her car from end to end, 
while two others tore ragged gashes in its metal 
sides. I realized with exultation that I had not lost 
my skill in gunnery. The shell that went through 
her must have wrought havoc, for she swerved with 
an erratic lurch, and for the moment we thought 
she would plunge down to the valley below. But 
such was not to be the end. In a moment it was 
evident that her pilot had regained control, and she 
came on again to the attack, though the slackening 
of her fire told either of guns disabled or gunners 
dead. Nevertheless the odds were still against us, 
and the walls of our own car were soon gashed 
and torn by the shrieking shells as we wheeled and 
circled about our foe. 

What a scene for a painter that combat would 
have made! The great war eagles — engines of 
destruction the most terrific that the mind of man 
had yet conceived — wheeling around and about 
each other in the glare of the inferno that roared 
beneath us, the staccato cracking of the guns scarce 
audible in the infernal din, the streams of flame 
from their muzzles and the flash of bursting shells 
barely noticeable amid the flickering lightning and 
against the background of the crater, it might have 
seemed a battle of demons or demigods fighting 
amid the smoke and flame of hell. 

Higher and higher the fight ascended, up through 
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the smoke of the volcano, until the valley was lost 
to sight and, though we had drifted far northward, 
we looked down into the dreadful crater, boiling 
like an infernal cauldron of molten fire. And still 
the fight went on, dogged, vengeful, desperate. A 
shell tore a jagged hole in the roof of our car and 
it was but by a miracle that we escaped the flying 
fragments; another tore a yard-long gash in its 
side. The end was near, very near. We were 
flying side by side now, and perhaps two hundred 
yards apart, sweeping in a circle toward the south. 
Thus, sailing, the cars of the two great aeroplanes 
broadside to broadside, the muzzles of their guns 
spitting flame in steady streams, it was evident that 
neither could long survive the storm of shot and 
shell they were pouring into each other. But sud- 
denly the Lammergeier seemed to pause, swaying in 
the air. She swerved from her course, then for a 
brief instant hovered almost motionless. I shouted 
in mad joy and triumph. Her motor had been hit ! 
She reeled, she careened, she failed to answer her 
helm. What ! was Bentinck attempting to volplane 
down to earth as Grahame had done in the fight 
above the Cumberland? No, great God! He had 
lost control, and the Lammergeier was volplaning, 
but not to earth — not to earth. No! Straight 
toward the crater she went reeling, straight toward 
the cauldron of molten fire that would shrivel her 
wings as the wings of a moth are shriveled by the 
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flame toward which it is drawn by fearful fas- 
cination. 

"Look,BilIy, look!" I cried, *' God help them, 
they are doomed ! " 

** I see, I see ! " cried Grahame " They are help- 
less; they cannot turn. My God, it is horrible 1^ 

He checked the motor and we hovered in air, 
watching through the portholes, horror-stricken yet 
held by a dreadful fascination, as the Lammergeier 
glided to her doom on majestic wing. Her down- 
ward slant became greater, her flight swifter, until, 
turning completely over, she plunged with frightful 
speed down to the lake of fire. A wail burst from 
all our lips as she dissq>peared. We forgot that the 
men who went to their doom had been our enemies 
and remembered only that they were men. 



CHAPTER XI 

god's country 

TT was dawn, and the Condor was ^)eeding 
■^ northward on steady wing. Out of the illimit- 
able forest beneath us the sun arose in glory, dis- 
persing the mists of the morning. Amidships of 
the car the three women were sleeping upon blan> 
kets which I bad found in the lockers. Cross and 
Oalrymple lay as they bad sunk down beside the 
guns, utterly exhausted. I had examined Cross's 
wound as he lay, and found that, though severe and 
involving considerable laceration, it did not appear 
dangerous, but so complete was his exhaustion that 
my improvisation of a rude bandage to prevent 
further loss of blood had failed to arouse him. 
Billy and I had kept watch through the night, he to 
pilot the migh^ war eagle on her northward way, 
I to bear him company. 

As the level beams of the rising sun streamed 
throu^ the portholes I looked about me, and my 
mind swept back over the year that had passed 
since I had lain wounded and helpless in that car 
and looked upon the faces of the men who had gone 
to their deaths in the Lammergeier or fallen in the 
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fight in front of the hangar. I thought of Bogdan 
Vankovicb, sitting in his great oaken chair in the 
rock-hewn chamber, awaiting the judgment day; of 
the traitor Repnin, stretched at the feet of the 
man he had betrayed; of Grodunoff, clutching even 
in death the gold he had worshiped; of Andrei 
Barchevsky — the heroic, the knightly — lying 
, crushed and mangled in the black depths of the 
abyss; and the iron self-control which had not failed 
me in the last terrible hours of my captivity and 
escape, deserted me now, and with a great sob I 
threw myself upon the breech of the gun beside 
which I had sat all night, and wept. We were safe, 
safe, but in that moment I doubted if life and 
safety were worth the dread holocaust with which 
they had been purchased. With an effort I mas- 
tered the hysterical sobbing which shook me, and 
rose and went where Grahame sat working the 
levers. I thought he had not noticed my weakness, 
and felt ashamed that he should be so calm and 
stoical and I so weak, but as I stood beside him I 
saw that his face was deadly pale, and his hands, 
manipulating the levers, were shaking. As I 
reached his side he reeled from the driver's seat 
and I caught him in my arms. The reaction from 
the tragic tension and horror of the night had 
proved too great even for his iron nerve. Con- 
trolling the levers with one hand, I took a flask 
from my pocket with the other. Pulling the cork 
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with my teeth, I stooped and tried to force some of 
the brandy between his clenched teeth, and, though 
unsuccessful, the pungent smell of the fiery liquor 
and the smart of it upon his lips roused him. He 
opened his eyes, the color came back into his face, 
and looking around sheepishly, he staggered to his 
feet 

" It was too much for us, crfd fellow," he said, 
taking a gulp of the brandy, " too much for even 
you and me; and yet we think we have nerves of 
steel." 

"Nerves of steel!" I answered. "Mine are as 
brittle as glass this morning. But look, look yonder I 
There is the sea!" 

We had been flying over a forest-clad plateau 
with a mountain range in front of us, and there, 
t>etween a gap in the mighty hills, lay the Caribbean, 
shining like silver in the morning light 

We aroused our sleeping companions and they 
arose refreshed from sleep, Trix with a frightened 
glance around her, Theodora with the serene and 
heroic calm which in all the perils through which 
she had passed had never deserted her. 

"Good heavens," Trix exclaimed, "I feel as if 
I had awakened from a nightmare." 

"And I too," said Theodora, "from an age-long 
nightmare." 

Her face turned pale, and I could see that the 
memories of the past were surging upon her mind 
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as they had upon mine. Her heroic fortitude broken 
at last, she covered her face with her hands, sob- 
bing. Trix went to her, put her arms around her, 
and drew her down upon the floor of the car; 
Gretchen took her head in her lap and crooned to 
her as if she had been a little child. There was 
such a passion of womanly tenderness in the act 
that it transfigured the stolid German wcxnan and 
made her plain face and homely figure seem almost 
beautiful. 

In another hour we had passed through the gap 
in the mountains, over the lowlands of the coast, and 
soared out above the tropic sea. It was only then 
that, assisting Cross to the driver's seat, I relin- 
quished the levers to him, and Grahame and I lay 
down to sleep — the sleep of utter exhaustion. The 
sun was setting when we awakened and Billy re- 
sumed his place at the levers. We had passed over 
the Caribbean and the waves of the Gulf of 
Mexico were rolling under us. 

The moon was high in heaven when at last we 
saw the dim blue line of the coast of Alabama, and 
a shout rose from the lips of all of us save Gretchen 
and Theodora: '*Home, home I Yonder is God's 
coimtry I '* 



CHAPTER XII 

**WHAT IS ALL THAT TO ME?" 

YT IS hardly an exoneration to say that when, 
^ from an djscure telegraph office in Alabama, a 
cipher message flashed over the wire to The Courier 
office, to be again flashed broadcast over the length 
and breadth of the continent, telling of the destruc- 
tion of the terrible foes who had seemed to threaten 
the existence of civilization itself, a shout of joyous 
relief thundered from a hundred million throats. 

Of our reception in Chicago, of the shouting, 
cheering, joy-mad thrmigs who sttqjped Arm- 
strong's limousine, bearing us from Rivenoak into 
the city, and, hitching ropes to the automobile, 
drew us through the streets to Donald Cameron's 
home, where Trix and Theodora and Gretchen 
found refuge from their enthusiasm ; thence to The 
Courier office, where, after being nearly torn to 
pieces by the crowd in the efforts of about a hundred 
thousand persons to shake hands with us all at the 
same time, Grahame and Dalrymple and I were 
mobbed and nearly smothered by the staff, it is 
needless to tell in further detail ; nor of the thou- 
sands of telegrams and letters of congratulation 
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that poured in upon us ; nor of the offers of engage- 
ments from every lecture bureau and vaudeville 
circuit the length and breadth of the Union. 

'' The tumult and the shouting died " at last, and 
I was speeding in from Rivenoak in Armstrong's 
car. It was afternoon, and the glory of summer 
was upon the woods and fields. I feasted my eyes 
upon them, used, as it seemed to me, for ages to the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation that was yet not 
half so beautiful as this. I had seen Billy Grahame 
that morning and he had told me a great secret 
which I had endeavored to receive with the surprise 
which he evidently expected me to exhibit, though, 
if the poor innocent had only known it, the secret 
had been an open one for weeks to every person 
who knew him or Beatrice Cameron. And I real- 
ized that my secret, too, was an open one. I sighed, 
with a pain at my heart, as I gripped in my hand 
the packet of papers which was to shatter the 
romance which I knew my friends — nay, the great 
public itself — had been building around Theodora's 
name and mine. 

It would have been as useless for her to attempt 
to avoid publicity as to have bade the rising tide to 
stand still. Her picture had 'been in every news- 
paper and periodical in th^ land, I think, her 
romantic story on every press. But one part of 
that story had not been told. To the public she 
was the ward of the pirate chief; to me alone she 
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was a princess of Russia, the heiress of an ancient 
name and splendid fortune. 

The limousine drew up to the door of the 
Cameron mansion and I stepped out. I had called 
her on the telephone before leaving Rivenoak and 
requested this interview, and she entered the draw- 
ing room alone. Ah, she was beautiful! No 
wonder the public raved about her, the stage sought 
her, rich men already laid their fortunes at her 
feet! 

Of that interview I shall not tell. It holds a place 
too sacred in my life ever to be told. But when I 
had recounted to her the sacred trust which Van- 
kovich had confided to me, and spoken no word of 
love — though God knows my voice, my look must 
have betrayed me — and when I had handed her 
the packet which contained the proofs of her birth, 
she took it, and saying, "What is all that to me?" 
tore it across, and across again, dropping it upon the 
floor, and held out her arms to me. 
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